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ADVERTISEMENT 


-L  H E reader  may  obfcrvc  tliat,  contrary  to  former 
ufage,  no  licadofShakfpeare  isprcfixed  to  the  prefent 
edition  of  liis  plays.  The  undifguifed  fafl  is  this. 
'I'heonly  portiaitol'hiin  that  even  pretends  to  authen- 
ticity, by  means  of  injudicious  cleaning,  or  fome 
other  accident,  has  become  little  belter  than  the 
“ fhadowofa  fliade.”*  The  late  SirJolhuaRcynolds 
indeed  once  fuggeded,  that  whatever  perfon  it  was 
dehgncd  for,  it  might  have  been  left,  as  it  now  appears, 
unfinifhed.  Various  copies  and  plates,  hower  cr,  arc 
faid  at  different  times  to  have  been  made  from  it ; but  a 
regard  for  truth  obliges  us  to  confefs  that  they  arc  all 
unlike  each  other,  f and  convey  no  didinfl  refem- 
blaiice  of  the  poor  remains  of  their  avowed  original. 
Of  the  drapery  and  curling  hair  exhibited  in  the 

♦ Such,  we  think,  were  the  remarks,  that  occurred  to  us  feveral 
years  ago,  when  ihisponralMvnsacce(rible.  We  wiflied  indeed  to  have 
conGrmed  them  bya  fecond  view  ofit but  a lateaccidcnt  in  the  no« 
ble  family  to  which  ii\>elongs,  has  prccluded'us  from  that  fatlsfadion. 

+ Vcflue’s  portraits  have  been  over-praifed  on  account  of  ihcic 
fidelity ; for  we  have  now  before  ut  fix  diUerent  beads  of  ShakfpcaTC 
engraved  by  him,  and  do  noifcruplc  to  afTcrlthattliey  havcindividually 
a different  cad  of  countenance*  CuiulUi  r.cn  Jacit  monechum.  The 
ihjpe  of  our  autboi's  e*tr-ring  and  falling-baiui  may  correfpond  ia 
them  all,  i>ut  where  Iball  we  find  an  ei^ual  conformity  in  his  features? 

Few  objects  iudeed  are  occalionaliy  more  diiHcult  to  feizc,  than  the 
lender  trails  that  mark  the  chaiader  of  a face ; and  the  eye  will  oftem 
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excellent  engravings  of  Mr.  Venue,  Mr.  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Knight,  the  painting  does  not  afford  a veflige ; 
nor  is  there  a feature  or  circuinflance  on  the  whole 
canvas,  that  can  with  minute  precifion  be  delineated. 
— W'e  muff  add,  that  on  very  vague  and  dubious 
authority  this  head  has  hitherto  been  received  as  a 
genuine  portrait  of  our  author,  who  probably  left 
behind  him  no  fuch  memorial  of  his  face.  As  he  was 
carelefsof  the  future  (late  of  his  Vvorks,  his  folicitude 
might  not  have  extended  to  the  perpetuation  of  his 
looks.  Had  any  portrait  of  him  exided,  we  may  natu- 
rally fuppofe  it  mud  have  belonged  to  his  family, 
who  (as  Mark  Antony  fays  of  a hair  of  Cxfar)  would 

Si  have  mentioo'd  it  %vithia  their  wilU, 

' Bequeathing  it  a rich  legacy 

“ Unto  their  ilTue}’’ 

and  were  there  ground  for  the  report  thatShakfpeare 
was  the  real  father  of  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  and 
that  the  piilure  already  fpoken  of  was  painted  for 
him,  we  might  be  tempted  to  obferve  with  our 
author,  that  the 

St  1 1.  badard  fon 

Wai  kinder  to  hU  faihcr,  than  his  daughters 
“ Got  'twixt  the  natural  fliceis.  *’ 

But  in  fupport  of  cither  fuppofition  fudicient 
evidence  has  not  been  produced.  The  former  of 

deted  the  want  of  them,  when  the  mod  exad  mechanical  procefs  can- 
not decide  on  the  places  in  which  they  are  omitted. — Vertuc,  in  Oiort, 
though  a laborioviSt  was  a ver)'  indiHcrene  draughtfmaii,  and  his  beft 
copies  loo  often  exhibit  a general  iuUead  of  a particular  rcfcmblancc. 
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thcfe  talcs  has  no  beyer  foundation  than  the  vanity 
oi  our^  degener.Ycoplolanui,  (fee  Vol.  111.  p.  344.)* 
and  the  latter  originates  from  modern  conjeflurc. 

The  prefent  age  will  probably  allow  the  vintner’s 
ivy  to  Sir  William,  but  with  etjual  jufUce  will  with- 
hold from  him  the  poet’s  bays. — To  his  pretenfions 
of  defeent  from  Shaklpeare,  one  might  almoft  be 
induced  to  apply  a ludicrous  palfagc  uttered  by 
Fielding’s  Phaeton  in  the  Suds  : 

(I  , by  all  the  pariOi  boys  I'm  flamm’d  : 

“ You  the  sun's  yon,  you  TafeaU  you  be  d d.  ** 

About  the  time  when  this  pifture  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Keck’s  hands, t the  verification  of  portraits 

^ Nor  does  the  fame  piece  of  ancient  fcandal  derive  much  weight 
from  Aubrey's  adoption  of  it.  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  ihisabfurd  goITip,  will  fcarcclypay  more  attention  to  him 
on  the  prcfcni  occahon,  tiun  when  he  gravely  aflurcs  us  that  Anno 
1670,  not  far  from  Cirencefter  was  an  apparition  ; being  demanded  ^ 
whether  a good  fpirit  or  a bad?  returned  no  anfwer,  but  difappeared 
uiitk  a curious  pstfume  mnd  mojl  mtloiious  twan^  Mr.  W.  Lilly  believet 
it  was  a fairy.*’  See  if  u^r^y'i  A]iycr//aairS|  edit.  1784,  p.  114. — Aubrey, 
in  (hort,  was  a dupe  to  every  wag  who  chofe  to  pradife  00  his  credu*  / 
lity;  and  would  moQ  certainly  have  believed  the  perfon  who  (hould 
have  told  him  that  Shak.rpeaTC  bimfclf  was  a natural  fon  of  Queea 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  T.  War  ton  hasplcafantly  obrctvcd(fecp.  7 3.  n.  3.)  that  he  “ cana 
not  fuppofc  Shak.fpeare  to  have  been  the  father  of  a DoQor  of  Divinity 
who  never  laughed;"  aod-»to  waAe  no  more  words  on  Sir  William. 
D’Avenant, — let  but  our  readers  furvey  his  heavy,  vulgar,  unmeaning 
face,  and,  if  we  millake  not,  they  will  as  readily  conclude  that  Sliak« 
fpcare  never  holp  to  make  it."  So  dcfpicable,  indeed,  ishiscoun- 
tcnance  as  rcprcfcntcd  by  Faiihoroe,  that  it  appears  to  have  funk  that 
celebrated  engraver  beneath  many  a common  ariift  in  the  fame  lin^« 

f See  VoL  1,  p.  3o,  * 
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was  fo  little  attended  to,  that  both  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Pope,  admitted  a juvenile  one  of 
King  James  I.  as  that  of  Shakfpeare.*  Among  the 
heads  of  illuftrious  pcifons  engraved  bvHoubrakcn, 
arc  leveral  imaginary  ones,  befide  Ben  Jonfon’s  and 
Otway’s;  and  old  Mr.  Langford  pofitivcly  afferted 
that,  in  the  fame  colleifiion,  the  grandfather  of 
Cock  the  aticlionecr  had  the  honour  to  pcrfoiiatc 
the  great  and  amiable  Thurloc,  fecrctary  of  Bate  to 
Oliver  Ciomu'cll. 

I rom  the  price  of  forty  guineas  paid  for  the  fup- 
pofed  portrait  of  our  author  to  Mrs.  Barry,  the  real 
value  of  it  flronld  not  be  inferred.  The  poffcHion 
of  fomewhat  more  animated  than  canvas,  might 
have  been  included,  though  not  fpecified,  in  a 
bargain  with  an  actrefs  of  acknowledged  gallantry. 

Yet  allowing  this  to  be  a mere  fanciful  infinua- 
tion,  a rich  man  docs  not  calily  niifs  what  he  is 
ambitious  to  find*.  .‘\t  Icaft  he  may  be  perfuaded 
he  has  found  it,  a circumRancc  which,  as  far  as  it 

^ Mnch  refpe^  is  due  lo  ihc  authority  of  portraits  that  defeend  ia 
families  f.om  heir  to  heir;  but  Uule  reliance  can  be  pbeed  on  tl|em 
^hen  they  are  produced  for  falc  (as  in  the  prcfent'inftancc ) byallen 
hands,  almofl  a century  after  the  death  of  the  perfon  ftippofcd  to  be 
irprefcnied;  and  then,  (as  Edmund  fays  iiiKin^Lear]  ^^comepat, 
like  the  catafliophe  of  the  old  comedy."  Siiakfpcare  was^buiicd  in 
ibib;  and  iu  1 70S  the  firil  notice  of  this  pi3vire  occurs.  Where 
thctc  is  fuch  chafni  in  evidence,  the  validity  of  it  may  be  not  unfairly 
qucnioricd,  and  cTpccially  by  thofe  who  remember  a fpccics  of  fraudu- 
leiKC  recorded  in  Mr.  Foote's  'fsje:  Clap  Lord  Dupe’s  arms  on  that 

hrdf-len^th  ofLrafmus;  I have  fold  it  him  as  bis  great  graudfathci'fl 
tliiid  biotlier,  lor  fifty  guineas.  " 
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afFcfls  his  own  content,  will  anfwcr,  for  a while, 
the  fame  purpofe.  Thus  the  late  Mr.  Jennens  of 
Gopfal  in  Leiceflcrflrirc,  for  many  years  congra- 
tulated hiinfelf  as  owner  of  another  genuine  portrait 
of  Shakfpeare,  and  by  Cornelius  Janfen  ; nor  was 
difpofed  to  forgive  the  writer  who  obferved  that, 
being  dated  in  1610.  it  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  an  artift  who  never  (aw  England  till  1618. 
above  a year  after  our  author's  death. 

So  ready,  however,  arc  interefted  people  in  afhft- 
ing  credulous  ones  to  impofe  on  themfclves,  .that 
we  will  venture  to  predict,  — if  fome  opulent  dupe 
to  the  Dimfy  artifice  of  Chatterton,  fhould  advertife 
a confiderablc  fum  of  money  for  a portrait  of  the 
Pfcudo-Rowlev',  fuch  a delideratum  would  foon 
emerge  from  the  tutelary  crypts  of  St.  Mary  RedclifF 
atBrifiol,  or  a hitherto  unheard  of  repofuory  in  the 
tomb  of  Syr  Thybbot  Gorges  at  Wraxal.*  It  would 
alfo  come  attcRcd  as  a llrong  likenefs  of  our  archxo- 

* A kindred  trick,  had  adually  been  pa{Ted  oCT  by  Chatterton  on  the 
late  Mr.  BarreU  of  BriAoIf  in  whofe  back  parlour  vix%  a pict^ndcd 
head  of  Canynge,  raoi^  contemptibly  fcratchcd  with  a pen  ou  a fmall 
fquare  piece  of  yellow  parchment,  and  framed  and  glazed  as  an  authen- 
tick  icon  by  the  “ curyous  poymil"  of  Rowley.  But  this  fame  draw* 
lag  very  foonceafecl  to  be  Uationary,  was  alter natclyevliibi ted  and  con< 
reated,  as  the  waveiingfaith  of  its  poiTeQbr  Oiifted  about,  and  was  pru* 
denlly  withheld  at  laR  from  the  publick  eye.  Why  it  was  not  inferted 
in  tlie  late  fflRory  of  Briflol,  as  well  as  kowley’s  plan  and  elevaiioo  of 
its  ancient  calUe,  (which  all  the  rules  of  ail  the  ages  c^f  architedure 
pronounce  to  be  fpurioui ) lei  ihc  Rovvlcian  advocates  inform  us.  We 
are  happy  at  Icaft  to  have  lecollecfcd  a fiugle  impofuiou  that  was  too 
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logical  bard,  on  the  faith  of  a parchment  exhibiting 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  dygnt  Mnjler  Wyllyam  Canyngr, 
fetting  forth  that  Mnyjlrr  Tho?nai  Rowtie  was  Jo  enlyrdy 
and  pciffyuge  welt  bdovyd  of  hiinfclf,  or  our  poctick 
knight,  that  one  or  the  other  canfyd  hys  Jemblaunce 
to  be  ryghl  conynglyr  depeynblen  on  a vterveilloufe  fayre 
table  of  wood,  and  enfevelyd  wyth  kym,  that  delh  mote 
theym  not  dene  drpartyn  and pulte  ajunder.  — A fimilar 
impofition,  however,  would  in  vain  be  attempted 
on  the  editors  of  Shakfpeare,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of 
Rowleians,  aie  happily  exempt  from  their  credulity. 

A former  plate  of  our  author,  which  was  copied 
from  Martin  Droefhout’s  in  the  title-page  to  the 
folio  iGaS.  is  tvorn  out ; nor  does  fo  “abominable 
an  imitation  of  humanity”  deferve  to  be  reflored. 
The  fmaller  head,  prefixed  to  the  Poems  in  1640.“' 
is  merely  a reduced  and  leverfed  copy  by  Marfliall 
from  its  prcdccelfor,  with  a few  llight  changes  in 
attitude  and  drefs.  VVe  boafl  therefore  of  no 
exterior  ornaments, + except  thole  of  better  print 


grofs  foreven  thefe  gcnllcmen  tofwaUovr. — Mr.^arreltt  however^  ia 
the  yeer  1 7 76anured  Mr.  Tyrwiuu  and  Mr.  Steevens,  that  he  received 
tile  aforefaid  fcrawl  ofCanyngc  Irom  Ciiatterion,  who  defetibed  it  a* 
having  been  found  in  the  pioliiich  clicfl  fccuied  by  Da,  or  Dx*aud- 
tweuiy  keys,  no  matter  which. 

» Sec  Voh  I.  p.  33. 

i They  who  wifh  for  decorations  adapted  to  this  edition  ofShak* 
fpearc,  will  Dnd  them  in  SilvcDcr  Ifardiog's  Portraits  and  Views,  Sec. 
See.  (appropriated  to  the  whole  (uite  of  Our  author's  Hillorical 
Dramas,  See.)  publiQied  in  thirty  numbeis. 
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and  paper  than  have  hitherto  been  allotted  to  any 
odavo  edition  of  Shakfpearc. 

Juftice  neveithelefs  requires  us  to  fubjoin,  that 
had  an  undoubted  pidlure  of  our  author  been  attain- 
able, the  Bookfcllers  would  mod  readily  have  paid 
for  the  bed  engraving  from  it  that  could  have  been 
produced  by  the  mod  (kilful  of  our  modern  ariids  ; 
but  it  is  idle  to  be  at  the  charge  of  perpetuating  illu- 
fions  : and  who  diall  offer  to  point  out,  among  the 
numerous  prints  of  Shakfpeare,  any  one  that  is 
more  like  him  than  the  red? 

The  play  of  Pericles  has  been  added  to  this  col- 
le£lion,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer.  To  make 
room  for  it  Tilus  Andronicus  might  have  been  omit- 
ted ; but  our  proprietors  arc  of  opinion  that  fomc 
ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour  may  dill  exift,  and 
for  that  reafon  only  it  is  preferved. 

We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of 
Shakfpeare,  becaufe  the  dronged  afi  of  Parliament 
that  could  be  framed,  would  fail  to  compel  readers 
into  their  fcrvice  ; notwithdanding  thefe  mifcella- 
neous  Poems  have  derived  every  polhblc  advantage 
from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  in- 
telligent editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whofe  implements  of 
criticifm,  like  the  ivory  rake  and  golden  fpade  in 
Prudeniius,  are  on  this  occafion  difgraced  by  the 
objects  of  their  culture.  — Had  Shakfpeare  produced 
no  other  works  than  thefe,  his  name  would  have 
reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has 
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conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watfon,  an  older 
and  much  more  elegant  fonncttccr.  * 

W'hat  remains  to  be  added  concerning  this  re- 
pubiication  is,  that  a confidcrable  number  of  frefli 
remarks  are  both  adopted  and  fupplied  by  the 
prefent  editors.  I'hey  have  perfifled  in  their  former 
track  of  reading  for  the  illufltaiion  of  their  author, 
and  cannot  help  obferving  that  thofe  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  explanatory  cxiradls.  from  ancient 
writers,  little  know  at  vviistt  expctice  of  time  and 
labour  fuch  atoms  of  intelligence  have  been  col- 
le£led.  — That  the  foregoing  information,  how- 
ever, may  communicate  no*  alarm,  or  induce  the 
reader  to  fnppofe  we  have  “ beflowed  our  whole 
tedioufnefs”  on  him,  wc  fliould  add,  that  many 
notes  have  likewife  been  withdraVvn.  A few,  ma- 
nifeflly  erroneous,  are  indeed  retained,  to  fliow 
how  much  the  tone  of  Shakfpearian  criticifm  is 
changed,  or  on  account  of  the  fkill  difplayed  in 
their  confutation  ; for  furcly  every  editor  in  his 

His  fonnets,  though  printed  \^'iihout  date,  were  entered  in  the 
year  i58i  on  the  books  of  the  Siaiioners'  Company,  under  the  title 
of  **  \Vaifon‘t  PaflionS}  raaiiiferting  the  true  frenzy  of  love.” 

Shakfpearc  appears  to  have  been  among  the  number  of  his  rcaderi, 
having  in  the  following  pallagc  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  — 

Leading  him  piifouer  in  a led-rojt  c/l/rin'’ 
borrowed  an  idea  from  bis  ^d  Sonnet: 

“ The  Mufes  not  long  fincc  intrapping  love 
In  ckair.ts  oj  roajts,"  kc.  « 

Watfon,  however,  declares  on  this  occahon  that  he  imitated  Ronfard; 
and  it  muff  be  confefTcd,  with  equal  truth,  that  in  the  picfcnt  iDflanca. 
Ronfard  bad  been  a borrower  from  Anacreon. 


— • eigitrzed-by 
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turn  is  occafionally  entitled  to  be  feen,  as  he  would 
have  (hown  himfclf,  with  his  vanquiflied  adverfary 
at  his  feet.  We  have  therefore  been  fomctiines 
willing  to  “ bring  a corollary,  rather  than  want  a 
Ipirit.”  Nor,  to  confefs  the  truth,  did  we  always 
think  it  judiliablc  to  flirink  our  predecelfors  to  pig« 
mics,  that  we  ourfclves,  by  force  of  coniparilon, 
might  alTume  the  bulk  of  giants. 

The  prefent  editors  inufl  alfo  acknowledge,  that 
unlefs  in  particular  inllanccs,  ^vherc  the  voice  of 
the  publick  had  decided  againft  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Johnfon,  they  have  hefuated  to  difplace  them; 
and  had  rather  be  charged  with  fuperflitious  reve- 
rence for  his  name,  than  cetifured  for  a prefump- 
tuous  difregard  of  his  opinions. 

As  a large  proportion  of  Mr.  Monck  Mafon’s 
ftriftures  on  a former  edition  of  Shakfpeare  are  here 
inferred,  it  has  been  thought  necclTary  that  as  much 
of  his  Preface  * as  was  defigncd  to  introduce  them, 
fliould  accompany  their  fccond  appearance.  Any 
formal  recommendation  of  them  is  needlefs,  as  their 
own  merit  is  fure  to  rank  their  author  among  the 
mod  diligent  and  fugacious  of  our  celebrated  Poet’s 
annotators. 

It  may  be  proper.  Indeed,  to  obferve  that  a few 
of  thefe  remarks  arc  omitted  becaufe  they  had  been 
anticipated  ; and  that  a few  others  have  excluded 
themfelves  by  their  own  immoderate  length;  for  he 

• See  p.  371. 
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who  publiflies  a ferics  of  comments  unattended  by 
the  text  of  liis  author,  is  apt  to  “ overflow  the 
meafurc"  allotted- to  marginal  criticifm.  In  thefc 
cafes,  cither  tlic  commentator  or  the  poetmuft  give 
way,  and  no  reader  will  patiently  endure  to  fee 
“ Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.”  — Inferior  volal 
umbra  deo.  — Mr.  M.  Mafon  will  alfo  forgive  us  if 
wc  add,  tliatafmall  number  of  his  propofed  amend- 
ments are  fupprclTed  through  honcfl  commiferation. 
“ ’Tis  much  he  dates,  and  he  has  a wifdom  that 
often  guides  his  valour  to  aft  in  fafety;”  yet  occa- 
Conally  he  forgets  the  prudence  that  (liould  attend 
conjeftutc,  and  therefore,  in  a few  inftances,  would 
have  been  produced  only  to  be  pcrfecuted.  — May 
it  be  fubjoined,  that  the  freedom  with  which  the 
fame  gentleman  has  treated  the  notes  of  others, 
feerns  to  have  authorized  an  equal  degree  of  licence 
tefpefting  his  own  ? And  yet,  though  the  (word  may 
have  been  drawn  againfl  him,  he  iball  not  complain 
that  its  point  is  “ unbated  and  envenomed;”  for 
the  conductors  of  this  undertaking  do  not  fcruple 
thus  openly  to  ex|)refs  their  wiflies  that  it  may  have 
meritenough  to  provokea  revifion  fromtheacknow- 
ledged  learning  and  perfpicacity  of  their  Hibernian 
coadjutor, — Every  re-imprcfTion  of  our  great  dra- 
matick  maflcr’s  works  mufl  be  confidered  in  fome 
degree  as  experimental;  for  their  corruptions  and 
obfeurities  arc  dill  lo  numerous,  and  the  progrefs 
of  fortunate  conjecture  fo  tardy  and  uncertain,  that 
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our  remote  defeendants  may  be  perplexed  by  palTages 
that  have  perplexed  us;  and  the  readings  which  have 
hitherto  difunited  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  may 
continue  difutiite  them  as  Ipng  as  England  and 
Shakfpeare  have  a name.  In  fliort,  the  peculiarity 
once  aferibed  to  the  poetick  ifle  of  Delos,  may  be 
exemplified  in  our  author’s  text,  which  on  account 
of  readings  alternately  received  and  reprobated,  mull 
remain  in  an  unfettled  Hate,  and  float  in  obedience 
to  every  gale  of  contradiftory  criticifm.  — Could  a 
perfeft  and  decifive  edition  of  the  following  feenes 
be  produced,  it  were  to  be  expefted  only  (though 
we  fear  in  vain ) from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Farmer,  whofe 
more  ferious  avocations  forbid  him  to  undertake 
what  every  reader  would  delight  to  poffefs. 

But  as  we  are  often  reminded  by  our  “ brethren 
of  the  craft,”  that  this  or  that  emendation,  how- 
ever apparently  neceffary,  is  not  the  genuine  text 
of  Shakfpeare,  it  might  be  imagined  that  we  had 
received  this  text  from  its  fountain  head,  and  were 
therefore  certain  of  its  purity.  Whereas  few  lite- 
rary occurrences  are  better  underllood,  than  that 
it  came  down  to  us  difcoloured  by  “ the  variation 
of  every  foil”  through  which  it  had  flowed,  and 
that  it  flagnated  at  lall  in  the  muddy  refervoir  of 
the  firft  folio.*  In  plainer  terms,  that  the  vitiations 

* It  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that  to  this  fwQ  folio  we  are  indebted 
for  the  only  copies  of  fixtecn  or  feventecn  of  our  author's  plays.  True  : 
but  may  not  our  want  of  yet  earlier  and  lets  corrupted  editions  of  ihefe 
▼cry  dramas  be  folely  attributed  to  the  monopoliziug  vigilance  of  its 
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of  a carelefs  theatre  were  fecondcd  by  thofe  of  as 
ignorant  a prefs.  1 he  integrity  of  dramas  thus 
prepared  for  the  world,  is  jull  on  a level  \vith  the 
innocence  of  females  nurfed  in  a camp  and  educated 
in  a bagnio.  •—  As  often  therefore  as  wc  are  told, 
that  by  admitting  corrcdlions  warranted  by  common, 
fenfe  and  the  laws  of  metre,  we  have  not  rigidly 
adhered  to  the  text  of  Shakfpeare,  wc  fliall  entreat 
our  opponents  to  exchange  that  phrafe  for  another 
“ more  germane,”  and  lay  inflead  of  it,  that  wc 
have  deviated  from  the  text  of  the  publilhcrs  of 
fingle  plays  in  quarto,  or  their  fucceCfors,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  firfl  folio;  that  we  have  fometiincs  fol- 
lowed the  luggeflions  of  a VVarburton,  ajolinfon, 
a Farmer,  or  a Tyrwhitt,  in  preference  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  a Flemings  or  a Condell,’  notwithllanding 
their  choice  of  readings  might  have  been  inlluenced 
by  alTociates  whofe  high-founding  names  cannot 
fail  to  enforce  refpeft,  viz.  William  Ofller,  John 
Shankc,  William  Sly,  and  Thomas  Poope.* 

editors,  Mefllcurs  Hemings  and  Condclt?  Finding  they  had  been 
deprived  of  fame  tragedies  and  comedies  which,  when  opportunity 
olTercd,  they  defigned  to  publi(h  for  their  own  emoUimcnt,  they  re- 
doubled their  folicitude  to  withhold  the  reft,  and  were  bii^  too  fuccefs- 
ful  in  their  prccaatlon.  “Thank  fortune  { fays  the  original  pulter- 
forib  of  TtoUus  and  Crfjf.da  ) for  the  fcape  it  hath  made  amongd  you ; 
fiocc  by  the  ^rand  pojjfjors'  wills,  I believe,  you  fhould  have  pray’d 
for  it  rather  than  beetle  pray'd.  ” — Had  quartos  of  Antony  and 

CUopoira^  All's  well  that  tnas  -wtlly  ^c.  been  fenl  into  the  world,  from 
how  many  corruptions  might  the  text  of  all  thclc  dramas  have  been 
fecured  ! * 

4 See  6rfi  Folio,  lie.  for  the  LiA  of  Adors  in  our  author’s  Flays. 
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To  revive  the  anomalies,  barbarifms  and  blun- 
ders of  foine  ancient  copies,  in  preference  to  the 
correftions  of  otlicrs  alnioft  equally  old,  is  likc^vife 
a circumftancc  bv  no  means  honourable  to  our 
author,  however  fecurc  refpefling  ourfelves.  For 
what  is  it,  under  pretence  of  reftoration,  but  to  ufe 
him  as  he  has  ufed  the  Tinker  in  the  Taming  of  a 
Shrew, — to  re-clothc  him  in  his  priflinc  rags?  To 
alfembleparallels  in  fupport  of  all  thefe  deformities, 
is  no  infupcrablc  labour;  for  if  vve  are  permitted  to 
avail  ourfelves  of  every  typographical  mitlake,  and 
every  provincial  vulgarifm  and  olFerrce  againft 
eftablifhed  grammar,  that  may  be  me:  with  in  the 
coeval  ■ produftions  of  irregular  humourifls  and 
ignorant  feilaries  and  buffoons,  we  may  aver  that 
every  cafual  combination  of  fyllables  may  be  tor- 
tured into  meaning,  and  every  fpecies  of  corruption 
exemplified  by  correfponding  depravities  of  lan- 
guage ; but  not  of  fuch  language  as  Shakfpeare,  if 
compared  with  himfelf  where  he  is  perfeft,  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  written.  By  fimilar  reference  it 
is  that  the  flylc  of  many  an  ancient  building  has 
been  charafieriflically  rcRored.  The  members  of 
architefture  left  entire,  have  inflruftcd  the  renovator 
how  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  fuch  as  had  fallen  into 
decay.  The  poet,  therefore,  vvhofc  dialogue  has 
often,  during  a long  and  uninterrupted  feries  of 
lines,  no  other  peculiarities  than  were  common  to 
the  works  of  his  moll  celebrated  coutemporarics, 
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and  wliofc  general  eafeand  fwcetnefs  of  verGficatlon 
are  hitherto  unrivalled,  ought  not  fo  often  to  be 
fufpc61ed  of  having  produced  ungrammatical  non- 
fenfe,  and  fuch  rough  and  defeftive  numbers  as 
would  difgrace  a village  fchool-boy  in  his  firll 
attempts  at  Englilh  poetry.  — It  may  alfo  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  our  author’s  earliell  compofitions, 
his  Sonnets , &;c.  are  wholly  free  from  metrical 
impcrfeclions. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  one  extreme  we  have 
reached  another.  Our  incautious  predecelTors, 
Rowe,  Pope,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  were  fomc- 
times  juRly  blamed  for  \vanton  and  needlcfs  devia- 
tions from  ancient  copies  ; and  we  are  afraid  that 
cenfure  wdll  as  equitably  fall  on  forac  of  us,  for  a 
revival  of  irregularities  which  have  no  reafonablc 
fanflion,  and  few  champions  but  fuch  as  are  excited 
by  a fruitlefs  ambition  to  defend  certain  polls  and 
paffes  that  had  been  fuppofed  untenable.  The 
“ wine  of  collation,”  indeed,  had  long  been 
“ drawn,”  and  little  befide  the  “ mere  lees  was  left” 
for  very  modern  editors  “ to  brag  of."  It  (hould 
therefore  be  remembered,  that  as  judgement,  with- 
out the  aid  of  collation,  might  have  infulHcient 
materials  to  work  on,  fo  collation,  divefled  of 
judgement,  will  be  often  worfe  than  thrown  away, 
bccaufe  it  introduces  obfeurity  inllead  of  light.  To 
render  Shakfpearc  lefs  intelligible  by  a recall  of 
corrupt  phrtifeology,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the 
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fiircfl  way  to  extend  his  fame  and  multiply  bis 
readers;  iinlefs  (like  Curll  the  bookfcller,  wlien 
thejews  fpoke  Hebrew  to  him,)  they  happen  to  have 
mod  faith  in  what  they  lead  uiiderdand.  Rcfpecl- 
ing  our  author  therefore,  on  fome  occaiions,  we 
cannot  join  in  the  prayer  of  Cordelia:  — 


“ — " - RtJlor»tion  hang 

Thy  luedicitie  ou  hii  Ups!" 


It  is  unlucky  for  him,  perhaps,  that  between  the 
intered  of  his  readers  and  his  editors  a material 
difference  Ihould  fubfid.  The  former  wifh  to  meet 
with  as  few  difficulties  as  podible,  while  the  lattet 
are  tempted  to  feek  them  out,  becaufe  they  afford 
opportunities  for  explanatory  criticifm. 

Omilfions  in  our  author’s  works  are  frequently 
fufpe£led,  and  fometimes  not  without  fufficient 
rcafon.  Yet,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  fuffered 
a more  certain  injury  from  interpolation  ; for  almod 
as  often  as  their  meafure  is  deranged,  or  redundant, 
fome  words,  alike  unneceffary  to  fenfe  and  the 
grammar  of  the  age,  may  be  difeovered,  and  in  a 
thoufand  inflanccs,  might  be  expunged,  without 
lofsof  afingle  idea  meant  to  be  expreffed  ; a liberty 
which  we  have  fometimes  taken,  though  not  (as it 
is  hoped)  without  coudant  notice  of  it  to  the  reader. 
Enough  of  this,  hov/ever,  has  been  already  at- 
tempted, to  fhow  that  more,  on  the  fame  plan, 
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might  be  done  with  fafety.*  — So  far  from  nndcr- 
flanding  the  power  of  an  ellipfis,  we  may  venture 
to  alliim  tltat  the  very  name  ot  this  figure  in  rhe- 
toiick  never  reached  the  cars  of  our  ancient  editors. 
Having  on  this  fiibjedl  the  fupport  of  Dr.  Earmcr’s 
acknowledged  judgement  and  experience,  we  fliall 
not  fl.iink  from  controverfy  with  tliofc  who  main- 
tain a diHcient  opinion,  and  refufe  to  acquiefee  in 
modern  liiggei'lions  if  oppolcd  to  the  authority  of 
quartos  and  folios,  configned  to  its  by  a let  of 
people  who  were  wholly  uninfiruficd  in  the  com- 
mon forms  yf  flylc,  orthography  and  puncluation.  — 
W'c  do  not  therefore  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  a blind 
fldelitv  to  the  cldcfl  piintcel  copies,  is  on  fomc 
occafions  a confirmed  treafon  againfl  the  fenfe, 
fpirit,  and  vcrfification  of  Shakfpcarc. 

All  thefe  circumflances  confidcred,  it  is  time, 
inflead  of  a timid  and  fcrvile  adherence  to  an- 
cient copies,  when  (offending  againfl  Icnfe  and 
metre)  they  furniflr  no  real  help,  that  a future 
editor,  rvcll  acquainted  with  the  phralcology  of 
our  author's  age,  fiiould  be  at  liberty  to  reflore 
fomc  apparent  meaning  to  his  corrupted  lines, 
and  a decent  flow'  to  his  obflrmfled  verfification. 

^ SuiHdcnt  iiiflanccs  of  mcafure  thus  rendered  dcfedivcy  and  iu 
tlje  prcfcni  edition  unamended,  may  be  found  in  the  three  laft  afli  of 
Hamlet^  and  in  OtktUo.  The  length  of  this  prefatory  adveriifement 
lias  precluded  their  exemplihrationf  which  was  here  meant  to  liavc 
/been  given. — \Vc  widi,  however,  to  imprefs  the  foregoing  circum- 
(lance  on  the  memory  of  the  Judicious  reader. 
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The  latter  (as  already  has  been  obferved ) maybe 
frequently  cfTeftcd  by  the  cxpulfion  of  ufelefs  and 
fupernumerary  fyllables,  and  an  occafional  fupply 
of  fuch  as  might  fortuitoully  have  been  omitted, 
notwithflanding  the  declaration  of  Hemings  and 
Condell,  whofe  fraudulent  preface  aflerts  that  they 
have  publifhed  our  author's  plays  '“as  abfolute  in 
their  numbers  as,  he  conceived  them.”  Till  fomewhat 
refembling  the  proceCs  above  fuggefled,  be  author- 
ized, the  publick  will  alk  in  vain  for  a commodious 
and  pleafanttextofShakfpcarc.  Nothing  willbcloll 
to  the  world  on  account  of  the  meafui  c recommend- 
ed, there  being  folios  and  quartos  enough  remaining 
for  the  ufe  of  antiquarian  or  critical  travellers/  to 
whom  a jolt  over  a rugged  pavement  may  be  more 
deieclablc  than  an  eafy  paffage  over  a fmooth  one, 
though  they  both  conducl  to  the  fame  objecl. 

To  a reader  unconverfant  with  the  licences  of 
a theatre,  the  charge  of  more  material  interpola- 
tion than  that  of  mere  fyllables,  rvill  appear  to 
want  fupport;  and  yet  tvholc  lines  and  palTagcs 
in  the  following  plays  incur  a very  juft  fufpicion 
of  having  originated  from  this  practice,  which 
continues  even  in  the  prefent  improved  ftatc  of 
our  dramatick  arrangements ; for  the  propenfity 
of  modern  performers  to  alter  words,  and  occa- 
fionally  introduce  ideas  incongruous  with  their 
author’s  plan , will  not  alwavs  efcape  deteflion. 
Jn  fuch  vagaries  our  comedians  have  been  mu«.h 
VoL.  L b 
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too  frequently  indulged  ; but  to  the  injudicious 
tragical  interpolator  no  degree  of  favour  fliould 
be  llibwn  , not  even  to  a late  Matilda,  who,  in 
Mr.  Home's  Douglas  thought  fit  to  change  the 
obfeure  intimation  with  which  her  part  fliould 
have  concluded  — 

- fuch  a fon. 

And  fuch  a hufband  , makt  a ••■aa  ktld.  — 

into  a plain  avowal,  that 

“ - - - fuch  a fon, 

**  And  fuch  a hufband,  drive  mt  to  ay  Jate,  " 

Here  we  perceive  that  Fate,  the  old  pofl-horfc  of 
tragedy,  has  been  faddled  to  expedite  intelligence 
which  was  meant  to  be  delayed  till  the  necclTary 
moment  of  its  difclofure.  Nay , fnrtlier : the 

prompter’s  book  being  thus  corrupted,  on  the  firft 
night  of  the  revival  of  this  beantiful  and  interefting 
play  at  Drnry-lane,  the  fame  fpurioas  nonfenfc  was 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  lips,  whq/e 
matchlefs  powers  fhould  be  facred  only  to  the  talk 
of  animating  the  pureft  ftrains  of  dramatick  poetry. — 
Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  prefuraption  might 
have  been'  fubjoined,  had  they  not  been  withheld 
through  tendernefs  to  performers  now  upon  the 
flage.  — Similar  interpolations,  however,  in  the 
text  of  Shakfpearc , can  only  be  fufpe£led , and 
therefore  muft  remain  unexpelled. 

To  other  defe£ls  of  our  late  editions  may  be 
fubjoined,  as  not  the  Icafl  notorious,  an  exuberance 
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of  comment.  Our  fituation  ‘ has  not  unaptly 
rcfcmbicd  tliat  of  the  fray  in  the  firll  fcene  of  Romeo 
and  'Juliet : 

“ While  wc  \vcic  interchaDging  thrufls  and  blows, 

“ Came  more  aod  more,  and  fought  ou  part  and  part:’* 

till,  as  Hamlet  has  obferved,  vve  arc  contending 

“ ■ for  a plot 

**  Whereon  the  numbers  canuot  try  the  caufe/* 

Indulgence  to  the  remarks  of  others,  as  well  as 
partiality  to  our  own;  an  ambition  in  each  little 
Hercules  to  fet  up  pillars,  afeertaining  how  far  he 
had  travellecf  through  thedreary  wilds  ol  black  letter; 
and  perhaps  a relu£lance  or  inability  to  decide  be- 
tween coniradidlory  femiments,  have  alfo  occafioiied 
the  appearance  of  more  annotations  than  were 
abfolutely  wanted,  nnlefs  it  be  thought  requifite 
that  our  author,  like  a Dauphin  ClalTick,  fliould  be 
reduced  to  marginal  profc  for  the  ufe  of  children; 
that  all  his  various  readings  (alTemblcd  by  Mr. 
Capell)  fliould  be  enumerated,  the  genealogies  of 
all  his  real  perfonages  deduced;  and  that  as  many 
of  his  plays  as  are  founded  on  Roman  or  Britifli 
hiftory,  fliould  be  attended  by  co,mplete  tranferipts 
from  their  originals  in  Sir  Thomas  North’s  Plutarch, 
or  the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Holinflied.  — Tlicfp 
faults,  indeed, — ft  quid  prodcjl  deliHa  Jateri, — 
within  half  a century,  (when  the  prefent  race  of 
voluminous  criticks  is  cxtin^l)  cannot  fail  to  be 
remedied  by  a judicious  and  frugal  feleflion  from  the 
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labours  of  us  all.  Noris  fucli  an  event  to  be  deprecated 
even  by  ourfelves;  fince  \vc  may  be  certain  that 
fome  ivv  of  each  individual’s  growth  will  flill  adhere 
to  the  parent  oak,  though  notenough,  asatprefent, 
to  “ hide  the  princely  trunk,  and  luck  the  verdure 
out  of  it.”*  — It  maybe  feared  too,  Ihould  we 
perfift  in  fimilar  accumulations  of  extraneous  matter, 
that  our  readers  will  at  length  be  frighted  away  from 
Sbakfpeare,  as  the  foldiers  of  Cato  deferred  their 
comrade  when  he  became  bloated  with  poifon  — 
crefcetis  Jugcre  cadaver.  It  is  onr  opinion,  in  fliort, 
that  every  one  who  opens  the  page  6f  an  ancient 
Englifir  writer,  fliould  bring  with  him  fome  know- 
ledge ; and  yet  he  by  whom  a thoufand  minutiae 
remain  to  be  learned,  needs  not  to  clofe  our  author’s 
volume  in  dcfpair,  for  his  fpirit  and  general  drift  are 
always  obvious,  though  his  language  and  allufions 
are  occafionally  obfcurc. 

We  niay  fubjoin  (alluding  to  our  orvn  praflicc  as 
well  as  that  of  others)  that  they  whofe  remarks  are 
loiigcfi.,  and  w’no  feek  themoflfreciucnt  opportunities 
of  introducing  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  our 
author’s  page,  are  not,  on  that  account , the  mofi: 
cfltraablo  criticks.  The  art  of  writing  notes,  as  Dr. 
johnion  has  plcafantly  obferved  in  his  preface, 
p.  a55,  + is  not  of  difiicult  attainment.  Additional 
lurndreds  might  therefore  be  lujiplied ; for  as  often 
as  a various  reading,  whether  fcrviccable  or  not,  is 

V i Sec  alfo  AUuif«»'i  No.  47*. 
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to  be  found,  the  difcoverer  can  beQow  an  immediaic 
reward  on  his  own  induflry,  by  ,a  difplay  of  his 
favourite  Cgnature.  The  fame  advantage  may  be 
gainedby  opportunities  of  appropriating  to  ourfelves 
what  was  originally  faid  by  another  perfon,  and  in 
another  place. 

Though  our  adoptions  have  been  flightly  men- 
tioned already,  our  fourth  impreCTion  of  the  Plays  of 
Shakfpeare  mufl  not  ilTue  into  the  world  without 
particular  and  ample  acknowledgements  of  the 
benefit  it  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  laft 
editor,  whofe  attention,  diligence,  and  fpirit  of 
enquiry,  have  very  far  exceeded  thofe  of  the  whole 
united  phalanx  of  his  predecefTors. — His  additions 
to  our  author’s  Life , his  attempt  to  afeertain  the 
Order  in  which  his  plays  were  written,  together 
with  his  account  of  our  ancient  Stage,  &c.  are  here 
re-publifhed  ; and  every  reader  will  concur  in 
wilhing  that  a gentleman  who  has  produced  fuch 
intelligent  combinations  from  very  few  materials, 
had  fortunately  been  polTeQ'ed  of  more. 

Of  his  notes  on  particular  pafiages  a great  ma- 
jority is  here  adopted.  True  it  is,  that  on  fome 
points  we  fundamentally  difagree;  for  inftance, 
concerning  his  metamorphofis  of  monofyllables 
{like  burn,  Jworn,  room,  here  and  there,  arms  and 
charms,)  into  dilTyllables  ; his  contra£lion  of  dif- 
lyllables  (like  neither,  rather,  reajon,  lover.  See.) 
into  monofyllables;  and  his  fentiments  refpecling 
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tlic  worth  of  the  variations  fupplied  by  the  fccond 
folio. — On  the  firit  of  thefe  contclled  matters  we 
commit ourfclvcs  to  the  publick  ear;  on  the  fccond 
we  mufl  awhile  lolicit  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  following  conjcftuial  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  tins  fccond  folio  (about  which  no  certainty 
can  be  obtained  (perhaps  is  not  very  remote  from 
truth. 

Wiien  the  predcceCTor  of  it  appeared,  fome  in- 
telligent fiiend  or  admirer  of  Shakfpearc  might 
have  obferved  its  defers,  and  correfled  many  of 
them  in  its  margin,  from  early  manuferipts,  * or 
authentick  information.  ’ 

That  fuch  manuferipts  fliould  have  remained, 
can  cxcift  no  furprize.  The  good  fortune  that, 
till  this  prefent  hour,  has  preferved  the  Chejler 
and  Coventry  Myjleries , Tancred  and  Gifmund  i 
as  originally  written  , the  ancient  play  of  Timon, 
the  Witch  of  Middleton,  with  feveral  older  as  well 
as  coeval  dramas  (exclufivc  of  thole  in  the  Marquis 
of  L anldownc’s  library)  might  fiirely  have  befriended 
foinc  of  our  author’s  xopies  in  i63a,  only  lixteen 
years  after  his  death. 

That  oral  information  concerning  his  works 
was  hill  accchiblc,  may  with  fimilar  probability 
be  inferred;  as  fome  of  the  original  and  mofl; 

See  Mr.  Holt  While's  nolc  on  Homes  anJ  Juliet,  Vol.  XXI. 
p.  9^.  n.  6. 

i i.  e.  as  a^ed  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  i568.  See  Wartoa, 
\'ol.  111.  p.  Syti.  'n.  g. 
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knowing  performers  in  his  {liflPerent  pieces  were 
then  alive  (Lowin  and  Taylor,  for  inftance,);  and  it 
mull  be  certain,  that  on  the  ftage  they  never  uttered 
fiich  mutilated  lines  and  unintelligible  nonfenfe.as 
was  afterwards  incorporated  with  their  refpeftive 
parts,  in  both  the  firft  quarto  and  folio  editions. 

The  folio  therefore  of  l6a3,  correfled  from 
one  or  both  the  authorities  above  mentioned,  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  bafis  of  its  fuccelTor  in 

1 53*. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  a frefli  and  abun- 
dant ferics  of  errors  and  omilllons  was  created  in 
the  text  of  our  author ; the  natural  and  certain 
conlcquence  of  every  re-imprcllion  of  a work 
which  is  not  overfeen  by  other  eyes  than  thofp 
of  its  printer. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  perfon  who 
furniflied  the  revifion  of  the  firft  folio , wrote  a 
very  obfture  hand,  and  was  much  cramped  for 
room,  as  the  margin  of  this  book  is  always  narrow. 
Such  being  the  cafe,  he  might  often  have  been 
compelled  to  deal  in  abbreviations,  which  were 
fometimes  imperfectly  deciphered,  and  fometimes 
wholly  mifunderftood. 

Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  frequently  points  his'ar-- 
tillcry  at  a perfonage  whom  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing as  a phantom  ; we  mean  the  Editor  of  the  fecond 
folio;  for  perhaps  no  fuch  literary  agent  as  an  editor 
of  a poetical  work  unaccompanied  by  comments, 
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was  at  tliat  period  to  be  found.  This  oifice,  if  any 
where,  was  vefted  in  the  printer,  who  transferred 
it  to  liis  compoCtors ; and  thefe  worthies  difcliarged 
their  part  of  the  truft  with  a proportionate  mixture 
of  ignorance  and  inattention.  We  do  not  wifh  to 
fofien  our  expreffion ; for  foine  plays,  like  The 
Mnjorluna  0/ .4 r/Aur,' and  many  books  of  fuperior 
confequence,  like  Fox'i  Martyrs  and  the  Chronicles 
pj  Holinfhed,  See.  were  carefully  prepared  for  the 
publitk  eye  by  their  iniinediate  authors,  or  fubllitu- 
tes  qualilicd  for  their  undertaking.  But  about  the 
vear  1 600,  the  era  of  total  incorreflnefs  commenced, 
and  works  of  almoll  all  kinds  appeared  with  the 
diladvantage  of  more  than  their  natural  and  inherent 
iinpcrieflions.  > 

Such  too,  in  thefe  more  enlightened  days,  when 
few  compofjtors  are  unfkillcd  in  orthography  and 
punctuation,  would  be  the  event,  were  compli- 
cated works  of  fancy  fubmitted  to  no  other  fu- 
^ \ 

perimendance  than  their  own.  More  attentive 
and  judicious  artiRs  than  were  employed  on  our 
prefent  edition  of  ShakJpcare,  arc,  1 believe,  no 
where  to  be  found  ; and  yet  had  their  proofs  efcaped 
correflion  from  an  editor,  the  text  of  our  author  in 
many  places  would  have  been  materially  changed. 
And  as  all  thefe  changes  would  have  originated 
from  attention  for  a moment  relaxed,  interrupted 
memory,  a too  hafty  glance  at  the  page  before  them, 
and  other  incidental  canfes,  they  could  not  have 
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been  rccomnaencled  in  preference  to  the  variations 
of  the  fecond  folio,  which  in  feveral  inftances  have 
been  juftly  reprobated  by  the  lad  editor  of  Shakfpearc. 
What  errors  then  might  not  have  been  expefted, 
when  compofitors  were  wholly  unlettered  and 
carelefs,  and  a corre£lor  of  the  prefs  an  officer 
unknown?  To  him  who  is  inclined  to  difpute  our 
grounds  for  this  laft  alfertion  , we  would  recom- 
mend a perufal  of  the  errata  at  the  ends  of  multitudes 
of  our  ancient  publications  , where  the  reader’s 
indulgence  is  entreated  for  “ faults  efcaped  on  ' 
account  of  the  author’s  diftance  from  the  prefs;” 
faults,  indeed,  which  could  not  have  occurred,  had 
every  printing-office,  asatprefent,  been  furnifhed 
with  a regular  and'  literary  fuperintendant  of  its 
produtdions.  — How  then  can  it  be  expe£ted  that 
printers  who  were  often  found  unequal  to  the  talk 
of  fetting  forth  even  a plain  profe  narrative,  confiding 
of  a few  fheets , without  blunders  innumerable, 
fhould  have  done  judice  to  a folio  volume  of 
dramatick  dialogues  in  metre,  which  required  a fo 
much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  ? 

But  the  worth  of  our  conteded  volume  alfo  feems 
to  be  quedioned,  becaufe  the  authority  on  which 
even  fuch  changes  in  it  as  arc  allowed  to  be  judicious, 
is  unknown.  But  if  weight  were  granted  to  this 
argument , what  fupport  could  be  found  for 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  MSS.  of  various  deferip- 
tions?  The  names  of  their  tranferibers  arc  alike 
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tinclifcoverccl ; and  yet  their  authority,  when  the 
readings  they  prefent  are  valuable,  will  feldom  fail 
to  be  admitted. 

Nay,  further:  — it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that 
svhat  vve  fl\le  a younger  and  inferior  MS.  will 
occafionallv  correct  the  niiflakes  and  fiipply  the 
deficiencies  of  one  of  better  note  , and  higher 
antiquity.  Why,  therefore,  fliould  not  a book 
printed  in  i G3a  be  allowed  the  merit  of  equal  ferviccs 
to  a predecelTor  in  iGaS? 

Such  alfo,  let  us  addj  were  the  fentiments  of  a 
gentleman  whofe  name  we  cannot  repeat  without 
a figh,  which  thefe  who  were  acquainted  with  hi» 
value,  will  not  fufpecl  of  inlincerlty : vve  mean 
our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  In  his 
library  was  this  fecond  folio  of  our  author’s  plays. 
He  always  flood  forward  as  a determined  advocate 
for  its  authority,  on  which,  we  believe,  more  than 
one  of  his  emendations  were  formed.  At  lead,  we 
arc  certain  that  he  never  attempted  any,  before  he 
had  confulted  it.  * 

He  was  once,  indeed,  offered  a large  fragment 
of  the  firft  folio  ; but  in  a few  days  he  returned  it, 
with  an  affurance  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  de- 
cided fuperiority  it  could  boafl  over  its  immediate 
fuccclfor,  as  the  metre,  impcrfeil  in  the  elder,  was 
often  reftored  to  regularity  in  the  junior  impreffion. 

Mr.  Malone  , however , in  his  Lr.Utr  to  Dr. 
Farmer,  has  flyled  thefe  necclfary  correffions  Inch 
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“ as  could  not  cfcape  a perfon  of  the  inofl  ordinary 
capacity,  svho  had  been  one  month  converfant  with 
a priming-houfe a defeription  mortifying  enough 
to  the  prefent  editors,  who,  after  an  accjuaintance 
of  many  years  with  typographical  myftcries,  would 
be  loath  to  weigh  their  own  amendments  againft 
thofe  which  this  fecond  folio,  with  all  its  blunders, 
lias  difplayed. 

The  fame  gentleman  alfo  (fee  his  Preface,  p.  443) 
fpeaks  with  fome  confidence  of  having  proved  his 
alTcrtions  relative  to  the  worthlelTnefs  ot  this  book. 
But  how  are  thefc  alTertions  proved?  By  expofing  its 
errors  (fome  of  which  neverthelcfs  are  of  a very 
quellionablc  fhape)-and  by  obferving  a carefal 
fdence  abont  its  deferts.  * The  latter  furely  flionld 
have  been  Hated  as  tvell  as  the  former.  Otherwife. 
this  proof  will  referable  the  “ ill-roafled  egg”  in 
As  you  like  it,  which  was  done  only  “ on  one  fide.” — 
If,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  critical  arithmetician  can 
be  found,  who  will  impartially  and  intclligpntly 
afeertain  by'  way  of  and  C'  the  faults  and  merits 
of  this  book,  and  thereby  prove  the  former  to  have 
been  many,  and  the  latter  Tcarce  any  at  all,  we  will 
inofl  openly  acknowledge  our  mifapprchenfion,  and 

^ Thus  (as  one  inflancc  out  of  feveral  that  might  be  produced) 
vhen  Mr.  Malone,  in  Tkt  Merfy  oj  WindJoTy  very  judicioufly 

leftores  the  uncommon  word  and  fupports  it  by  inflinces 

from  Tkt  Nfw  Inn  and  Tht  AUhtmiJIy  he  forbears  to  mention  that  fuch 
alfo  is  the  reading  of  the  Jtcendy  though  not  of  the  JirJi  folio.  See 
Vol.  V.  p.  154.  n.  7. 
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fubfcribe  (a  circumflance  of  which  wc  need  not  be 
afhamed)  to  the  fuperior  fagacity  and  judgement 
of  Mr.  Malone. 

To  conclude,  though  wc  are  far  from  alTerting  that 
this  rcpublication,  generally  confidcred,  is  preferable 
to  its  original,  we  mud  dill  regard  it  as  a valuable 
fupplcment  to  that  work;  and  no  drongerplea in  its 
favour  can  be  advanced,  than  the  frequent  ufc  made 
of  it  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  numerous  corre£Hons 
from  it  admitted  by  that  gcntlanan  into  his  text,*  and 


* Amoonting  to  ( ;ii  wc  are  infoimed  by  a Tcrjr  accurate  compoCtor 
who  uodcTtooIc  to  count  ilicm)  iSC. 

laftaucet  whcrcia  Mr.  Malone  has  admitted  the  Cortc^tioas  of  the 
Sec§nd  Folio. 


Timpijl  .... 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Two  Ctnlitmtn  oj  Verons  - * 

- 

- 

- 

10 

hitrry  Wivti  of  Windfor 

- 

- 

i 

Meafure  for  Mtrjurc 

- 

>5 

Comtdy  of  £rr#rj  - 

- 

11 

hUck  Ado  okoul  AoUing  • 

- 

o 

Love's  Labour's  Lo^  - v- 

- 

i3 

hiidfummer  Night's  Dream 

- 

4 

hUrcianl  of  Venus  - . - 

- 

2 

As  you.  like  it  - - • 

- 

i5 

Tamivg  of  Ike  Shretv 

- 

sti 

All's  welt  ikat  ends  will 

- 

c 

Twelfth  Ni^kt  - _ - 

- 

3 

Uin/fr'i  tale  - - - 

- 

s 

Macbeth  - 

6 

King  John  - - - - 

- 

3 

King  Jtichard  II,  - 

- 

• 

X 

King  Henry  IV,  Part  - 

u . 

- 

X 

King  Henry  V,  - - - 

- 

- 

- 
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pointed  out  in  his  notes,  will,  in  our  judgement, 
contribute  to  its  culogium;  at  leaft  cannot  fail  to 
refeueit  from  his  prefatory  imputations  of — “ being 
of  no  value  whatever,”  and  afterwards  of — " not 
being  worth  — three  fhillings.  *”  See  this  Vol. 
p.  3g8.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  So.  n.  5. 

Our  readers,  it  is  hoped,  will  fo  far  honour  usai 
'to  obferve,  that  the  foregoing  opinions  were  not 
fuggefted  and  defended  through  an  ambitious  fpirit 
of  condradiflion.  Mr.  Malone’s  Preface,  indeed, 
p.  3g6,  willabfolve  us  from  that  cenfure;  for  he  al- 
lows them  to  be  of  a date  previous  to  his  own  edition. 


King  Htnry  VI,  Fart 

- If.  - 

III. 2 

King  Richard  ///.  - • - - • - - - o 

King  Henry  VI 1 1. 

Ccriolanus  •••---••-o 

Julius  Cajar  --g 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  - - - - • - 7 

'timon  of  Athens 

7’roilus  and  Crejfida  - - t) 

Cymbelini 

King  Lear  - * • ••  - • - 3 

Komeo  and  Juliet 

Hamlet  - --  --  --  --  -3 

0tktlU 


Total  . 18G 


Plymsell. 

* Till  cioSriiie,  however,  apptan  to  have  aide  few  profclyics:  at 
leaft,  fome  late  catalogues  of  our  good  friends  the  bookfclleis,  liave 
exprefted  their  diffeat  from  it  iu  tcims  of  uncommoa  foice. 
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He,  therefore,  on  this  fubjeft,  is  the  afiailant,  and 
not  the  conduftors  of  tlie  prcfent  republication. 

Butthough,  in  the  courfe  of  fuccecding  flridurcs, 
feveral  other  of  Mr.  Malone’s  pofitions  may  be  like- 
wife  controverted,  fotne  with  feiioufnels,  and  fomc 
with  levity,  (for  our  difcuflions  are  not  of  quite  fo 
folemn  a turn  as  thofe  which  involve  the  interefts  of 
our  country,)  we  feel  an  undilTeinblcd  pleafure  in  • 
avowing  that  his  remarks  are  at  once  fo  numerous 
andcorrc£f,  thatwhen  criticifm  " has  doneits  word,” 
their  merit  but  in  a fmall  degree  can  be  allcdled.  VVe 
areconhdent,  however,  thathc  himfclf  will  hereafter 
join  with  ns  in  confidering  no  fmall  proportion  of 
our  contefled  readings  as  a mere  game  at  literary 
pufhpin  ; and  that  if  Shakfpcare  looks  down  upon 
our  petty  fquabbles  over  his  mangled  feenes,  it  mnft 
be  with  feelings  Gmilar  to  thofe  of  Lucan’s  hero, 

■ rUitque  Jui  hiihria  trunci. 

In  the  Preface  of  Mr.  Malone,  indeed  , a direft 
cenfure  has  been  levelled  at  incorreftnefs  in  the  text 
of  the  edition  1778.  The  jullice  of  the  imputation 
isunequivocallyallowed;  but,atthefame  time,  might 
not  thisacknowledgemcntbc  feconded  by  fomewhat 
like  a retort?  for  is  it  certain  that  the  collations,  8cc. 
of  1 7go  are  wholly  fecure  from  fimilar  charges?  Are 
they  accompanied  by  no  unauthorized  readings,  no 
omiflions  of  words,  and  tranfpofitions  ? Through 
all  the  plays,  and  efpccially  thofe  of  which  there  is 
only  a fingle  copy,  they  have  been  with  foin  c diligence 
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retraced,  and  the  frailties  of  their  collator,  fuch  as 
they  are,  have  been  afeertained.  They  fliall  not, 
however,  be  oflentatioully  pointed  out,  and  for  this 
onlyreafon:  — That  as  they  decrcafe  but  little,  if 
at  all,  the  vigour  of  Shaklpeate,  the  critick  rvho  in 
general  has  periormed  with  accuracy  one  of  the 
heavieflof  literary. talks,  ought  not  to  be  moleftedby 
a difplay  of  petty  faults,  which  might  have  eluded 
the  moll  vigilant  faculties  of  fight  and  hearing  that 
were  ever  placed  as  fpies  over  the  labours  of  each 
other.  They  are  not  even  mentioned  here  as  a covert 
mode  of  attack,  or  as  a “ note  of  preparation  ” for 
future  hollilities.  The  office  of  “ deviling  brave 
punilliments  ” for  faithlefs  editors,  is  therefore 
ftrenuoudy  declined,  even  though  their  guilt  ffiould 
equal  that  of  one  of  their  number  (Mr.  Steevens) 
who  (lands  convi£led  of  having  given  winds  inftead 
of  wind,  Jlables  indead  of  JlabU,  JeJfions  indead  of 
JrJfien,  fins  indead  of  Jin  and  (we  diudder  while 
we  recite  the  accufation  ) my  indead  of  mine.  * 

**  — ' ■ fuch  faiail  deer 

**  Hive  been  our  food  for  many  a year;’* 

fo  long,  in  truth,  that  any  further  purfuit  of  them  is 
here  renounced,  together  with  all  triumphs  founded 
on  the  cletedion  of  harmlefs  fynonynious  particles 
that  accidentally  may  have  deferted  their  proper 
places  and  wandered  into  others,  without  injury  to 
Shakfpeare.  — A few  chipped  or  disjointed  doncs 

''  See  Mr.  Malooc's  rief^ce,  p.  i2i,  if  Jtj, 
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win  not  impair  thefliape  or  endanger  the  (lability  of 
a pyramid.  We  are  far  from  vviflting  to  depreciate 
exaflnefs,  yet  cannot  perfuade  ourfelvcs  but  tliat  a 
fingle  lucky  conje»!!lnre  or  illuhration,  Ihould  out- 
weigh a thoufand  fpurious  haths  depofed  in  favour  of 
legitimate  ha's,  and  the  like  Infignificant  recoveries, 
whidi  may  not  too  dcgradingly  be  termed  — the 
haberdalheries  of  criticifm  ; that  “(land in  number, 
though  in  reckoning  none ; ’’  and  are  as  unimportant 
to  the  Poet’s  fame, 

**  As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  fea.  ** 

We  (hall  venture  alfo  to  affert,  that,  on  a minute 
ferntiny,  every  editor,  in  his  turn,  may  be  charged 
■with  omilTion  of  fome  preferable  reading;  fo  that 
he  who  drags  his  predecclTor  to  juhice  on  tliis 
fcore,  will  have  good  luck  if  he  efcapes  ungalled 
by  recrimination. 

If  fomewhat,  therefore,  in  the  fucceeding  vo- 
lumes has  been  added  to  the  corredion  and  illuf- 
tration  of  our  author,  the  purpofe  of  his  prefent 
editors  is  completely  anfwered.  On  any  thing  like 
perfe6lion  in  their  labours  they  do  not  prclume, 
being  too  svell  convinced  that,  in  defiance  of  their 
befl  efforts,  their  own  incapacity,  and  that  of  the 
original  quarto  and  folio-mongers,  have  hill  left 
fufficlent  work  for  a race  of  commentators  who  arc 
yet  unborn. 

Be  it  remembered  rdfo  , that  the  afflftantt  and 
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advcrfarles  of  editors,  enjoy  one  material  advan- 
tage over  editors  themfelves.  They  arc  at  liberty 
to  fele£l  their  objeds  of  remark; 

'■  & 

Dtjptrnt  uiltfctrt  fijfi,  nln^uunt. 

The  fate  of  the  editor  in  form  is  Icfs  propitious. 
He  is  expeiled  to  combat  every  difficulty  from 
which  his  auxiliaries  and  opponents  could  feenre 
an  honourable  retreat.  It  fhould  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at,  if  fome  of  his  enterprizes  arc 
unfucccfsful. 

Though  the  foregoing  Advertifement  has  run 
out  into  an  unpremeditated  length,  one  circum- 
ftance  remains  to  be  mentioned.  — The  form  and 
fubftance  of  the  commentary  attending  this  re- 
publication having  been  materially  changed  and 
enlarged  fince  it  firft  appeared , in  compliance 
with  ungrateful  cuflom,  the  name  of  its  original 
editor  might  have  been  withdrawn  : but  Mr. 

Stetvens  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  forego  an 
additional  opportunity  of  recording, in  a utle-pagc 
that  he  had  once  the  honour  of  being  united  in  a 
talk  of  literature  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
This  is  a diflinclion  which  malevolence  cannot 
obfeure,  nor  flattery  transfer  to  any  other  candi- 
date for  publick  favour. 


VOL.  I. 
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It  may  pofTibly  be  expcfted , that  a lift  of 
Errata  fliotild  attend  fo  voluminous  a work  as 
this,  or  that  cancels  fliould  apologize  for  its  more 
material  inaccuracies.  Neither  of  thefq  mcafures, 
however,  has  in  the  prefent  inftance  been  adopted, 
and  for  rcafons  now  lubmitted  to  the  publick. 

In  regard  to  errata,  it  has  been  cuflomary  with 
not  a few  authors  to  acknowledge  Imall  miftakes, 
tJiat  tliev  might  cfcape  the  fufpicion  of  greater,*’ 
or  perhaps  to  intimate  that  no  greater  could  be 
dctecled.  ' Both  little  and  great  (and  doubtlcfs 
there  may  be  the  ufual  proportion  of  both)  are 
licre  expofed  (with  very  lew  exceptions)  to  the 
candour  and  peifpicacity  of  the  reader,  who  needs 
not  to  be  told  that  in  fifteen  volumes  oflavo  of 
intricate  and  variegated  pi inting,  gone  through  in 
the  fpace  of  about  twenty  months,  the  moft  vigilant 
eves  tnull  oceafionally  have  been  overwatched, 
and  the  readicfl  knowledge  intercepted.  The  light 
of  the  editors,  indeed,  was  too  much  fatigued  to 
encourage  their  engagement  in  fo  laborious  a 
revifion  ; and  they  are  likewife  convinced  that 
fubftitutes  are  not  always  qualified  for  their  talk; 
but  inftcad  ol  pointing  out  real  miftakes,  wouhl 
liavc  fuppofed  the  exiftence  of  Inch  as  were 

**  I ■'  ' (lie  liorpitaMe  door 

“ tjtpos’d  a iDairon,  to  avoid  worfe  rape. 

i\irad\fe  LoJI^  B.  1.  v.  .S04. 
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merely  founded  on  their  own  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  fpelling  and 
language;  for  even  modern  poetry  has  foraetimes 
been  in  danger  from  the  chances  of  their  ffiper- 
intcndancc.  He  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  offer  this 
nnufual  apology,  very  well  remembers  to  have 
been  fitting  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  an  agent 
from  a neighbouring  prefs  brought  in  the  proof 
fliect  of  a rcpublication,  reqnetling  to  know  whe- 
ther a particTilar  word  in  it  was  not  corrupted. 
“ So  far  from  it,  Sir,  (replied  the  Doiflor,  with 
fome  harfhnefs,)  that  the  word  you  fufpetfl  and 
would  difplacc  , is  confpicuoufly  beautiful  where 
it  Hands  , and  is  the  only  one  that  could  liave 
done  the  duty  expefled  from  it  by  Mr.  Pope.  ” . 

• As  for  cancels,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every 
tarelefs  binder  to  defeat  their  purpofe ; for  they 
are  fo  feldom  lodged  with  uniformity  in  their 
])i:oper  places,  that  they  as  often  ferve  to  render 
copies  imperfeifl,  as  to  fcrcen  an  author  from  the 
charge  of  ignorance  or  inattention.  The  leaf 
appropriated  to  one  volume,  is  fometimes  Hiuffled 
into  the  correfponding  page  of  another  ; and 
fometimes  the  faulty  leaf  is  withdrawn,  and  no 
other  lubflitiucd  in  its  room.  Thcfe  circum- 
Hances  might  be  exemplified;  but  the  ftibjcfl  is 
fcarccly  of  confeqticncc  eyough  to  be  more  than 
generally  Hated  to  the  reader,  whofe  indulgence 
is  again  folicitcd  on  account  of  blcmiflies  which 
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in  ihc  coiirfc  of  an  nndcrtaking  like  this  arc 
unavoidable,  and  could  not,  at  its  conclufion,  have 
been  remedied  but  by  the  hazard  of  more  extcnfive 
mifehief; — an  indulgence,  indeed,  that  will  more 
readily  be  granted,  and  efpecially  for  the  fake  of 
the  compofitors,  when  it  is  underflood , that,  on 
an  average , every  page  of  the  prefent  work , 
including  fpaces,  c|uadrats,  points  and  letters,  is 
(to  fpeak  technically)  compofed  of  2680  dlflinft 
pieces  of  metal.  * 

As  rvas  formerly  therefore  obferved,  he  who 
waited  till  the  river  Ihould  run  dry,  did  not  aft 
with  Icfs  rcafon  than  the  editors  would  do,  who 
fliould  fufpend  a voluminous  and  complicated 
publication,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  it  ab- 
folutcly  ffcc  from  literary  and  typographical  errors. 


• Number  of  leltcri,  See.  in  a p^gc  of  Shakfpearc,  1793. 


T e X T. 

Notes. 

Tne  average  number  in  each  line 

The  average  number  in  each  line 

(including letters,  points,  fpaces, 

(including  letters, points,  fpaces, 

See.)  is  47;  the  uumber  of  lines 

&c. ) is  67 ; the  number  of  lines 

in  a page  >^37. 

in  a page  — 47 

47 

67 

37 

47 

3a<) 

4G9 

14* 

96$ 

Wiy  in  a page. 

3149  in  a page. 

From  this  calculation  it  is  clear,  that  a common  page,  admitting  it 
to  confiA  oi  i«3d  text,  and  a*3ds  notes,  contains  about  26S0  diftind 
})irces  of  meul  ; which  multiplied  by  16,  the  number  of  pages  in  a 
flieet,  will  amount  to  41,880 — the  mifplacing  of  any  one  of  which 
would  inevitably  caufe  a blunder.  pLyN<sri.L. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

WRITTEN  BT  MR.  ROWE. 

It  feems  to  be  a kind  ofrcfpefldue  to  the  memory 
of  excellent  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom  their 
wit  and  learninghave  made  famous,  to  deliver  fomc 
account  of  ihemfelves,  as  well  as  their  works,  to 
pofleviiy.  For  thisreafon,  how  fond  do  we  fee  fomc 
people  of  difeovering  any  little  pcrfonal  flory  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity  ! theirfamilies,  thecommon 
accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  tlicirfliape,  make, 
and  features,  have  been  the  fubjeflof  critical  inqui- 
ries. How  trilling  foever  this  curiofity  may  feem  to 
be,  it  is  certainly  very  natural;  and  we  are  hardly 
fatisfied  with  an  account  of  atty  remarkable  perfon, 
till  we  have  heard  him  deferibed  even  to  the  very 
cloaths  he  wears.  As  for  what  relates  to  men  of  let- 
ters, the  knowledge  of  an  author  may  fometimes 
conduce  to  the  better  underhanding  his  book;  and 
though  the  works  of  Mr.  Shaklpcarc  may  feem  to 
many  net  to  want  a comment,  yet  I fancy  fome  little 
account  of  the  man  himfelf  may  not  be  thought 
improper  to  go  along  with  them. 

He  was  the  fon  ol  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare,  and  was 
bom  at  Stratford- upon -.^von,  in  Warwickfliire,  in 
April  1564.  His  family,  as  appears  by  the  regifter  and 
publick  writings  relating  to  that  town,  wereofgood 
figure  and  lafliion  there,  and  arc  mentioned  as 
VoL.  1.  ii 
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gentlemen.  His'  father,  who  was  a confiderablc 
dealer  in  wool,*  had  fo  large  a lamily,  ten  children 

* His  father,  ijihou'as  a coufiJerahU  dealer  in  wool, ) It  appear! 
that  he  had  been  officer  and  bailllTofStrattord-upon- Avon;  and 
that  he  enjoyed  fome  hereditary  lands  and  tenements,  the  re- 
ward of  his  grandfather's  faithful  and  approved  fcrviccs  to  King 
Henry  VII.  See  theExtradllrom  the  Herald’s  Office. Theobald. 

The  chief  magiflrate  of  the  Body  Corporate  of  Stratford,  now 
diAingulfhed  by  the  title  of  Mayor,  was  in  tlic  early  charters 
called  the  High  Bailiff.  This  office  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  filled 
in  l5Gg,  as  appears  from  the  following  extracls  from  the  books 
of  the  corporation,  with  which  I have  been  favoured  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Haveiij.ort,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

n Jan.  10,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovcrcign  lady 
Queen  Ellaabctb,  John  Shaklpeare  palfed  his  Chamberlain's 
accounts. 

It  At  thellall  holden  thcelevcnth  day  ofSeptember,  in  the 
elevcnthycarofthereign  of  ourfovercign lady  Llizabeth,  i56g, 
svere  prefeut  Mr.  John  Shakfpc.are,  High  Bailiff,  rr  (Then  fol- 
low the  names  of  the  Aldermen  and  BurgefTcs. 

tt  At  the  Hall  holden  Nov.  19th,  luthe  alllyearofthereign 
of  our  fovereign  lady  (jucen  Eliiabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that 
every  .'flderman  Ihall  be  taxed  to  pay  weekly  4d.  (ovin^ohrt 
Shakjpeire  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  ifiall  not  be  taxed  to  pay 
any  thing  ; and  every  burgefs  to  pay  sd.  n 

tt  At  the  Hall  holden  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  in  the 
*8th  year  of  our  fovcrcign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth. 

tt  At  this  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Courtcare  chofea 
to  be  Aldermen  in  the  places  of  John  W'heler,  and  John 
Shakfpeare,  for  that  Mr.  Whcler  doth  defirc  to  be  put  out  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Shakfperc  doth  not  come  to  the  halls, 
when  they  be  warned,  nor  hath  not  done  of  long  tlrae.n 
From  thefe  extrads  it  may  be  colic-fled,  (as  isobfervedby  the 
gentleman  above-mentioned,  towhofc  obllgingattcntlon  tomy 
inquiries  I am  indebted  for  many  particulars  relative  to  our 
poet’s  family,  ) that  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  in  the  formerpartof 
his  life  was  in  good  circumAances,  fuch  perfons  being  generally 
efiofen  into  the  corporation ; and  from  his  being  excufed 
(ill  iSyg]  topay  4d.  weekly,  andat  a fubfequeut  period  (l586) 
put  out  of  the  corporation,  that  he  was  then  reduced  in  his 
circumllanccs. 

It  appears  from  a note  to  W.  Dethick's  Grant  of  Arms  to 
turn  In  l5g6,  now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  Vincent,  Vol.  iSy, 
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in  all,  that  though  he  was  his  clclefl  fon,  he  could 
give  him  nobetter  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment. He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  at 
a freeHchool,*  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired 
what  Latin  he  was  mailer  of  : but  the  narrownefs 
of  his  titcumflances,  and  the  want  of  his  alhllance 
at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from 
thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  pro- 
ficiency in  that  language.  It  is  without  controverfy, 
that  in  his  works  we  fcarce  find  any  traces  of  any 
thing  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients. 
The  delicacy  of  his  talle,  and  the  natural  bent  of 
his  own  great  genius,  (equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
fome  of  the  bell  of  theirs, ) would  certainly  have  led 
him  to  read  and  fludy  them  with  fo  much  plcafure, 
that  fome  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have 
infinuated  themlelves  into,  and  been  mixedwith  his 
own  writings  ; fo  that  his  not  copyingat  leafl  fome- 
thing  from  them,  may  be  an  argument  of  his  never 
having  read  them.  Whether  his  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  were  a difadvantage  to  him  or  no,  may 
admit  of  a difpute  ; for  though  the  knowledge  of 
them  might  have  made  him  more  correft,  yet  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  the  regularity  and  deference 

p.  *4,  that  he  was  a jullice  of  the  peace,  and  polTcffcJ  of  lands 
and  tenements  to  the  amount  ofSool. 

Our  poet’s  mother  was  the  daughterand  heirof  Robert  Arden 
of  VVeilingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who,  in  the  ML 
above  referred  to,  is  called  a gentleman  ofworlhlp.n  The 
family  of  Arden  is  a very  ancient  one  ; Robert  Arden  of  Brom- 
wich, ef<|,  bring  in  the  lid  of  the  gentry  of  this  county,  return- 
ed by  the  commidioners  In  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henrv  Vi. 

A.I).I433.  Edward  Arden  was  Sherif  of  the  county  in  i56S 

The  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  anciently  calleddrdern  j 
afterwards  foftened  to  drden.  Hence  the  name.  Malone. 

> He  had  bred  him,  il  is  true,  for  fome  lime  at  a free-fchaol. ) The 
free-febool,  1 prefume,  founded  at  Stratford.  Theobald. 
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for  them,  which  would  have  a ttenclecl  that  correflncrs, 
might  have  rellraincd  iome  of  that  fire,  iinpctuolity, 
and  even  beautiful  extravagance,  which  we  admire 
in  Shakfpearc  : and  1 believe  we  arc  better  pleafed 
with  thofc  thoughts,altogethcrnew  and  uncommon, 
which  his  own  imagination  fupplied  him  fo  abun- 
dantly with,  than  it  he  had  given  us  the'moft  beauti- 
ful paffages  out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and 
that  in  the  moft  agreeable  manner  that  it  was  poflible 
for  a maflcr  of  the  Eiiglifh  language  to  deliver  them. 

Upon  his  leaving  fthool,  he  teems  to  have  given 
entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  pro- 
pofed  to  him ; * and  in  order  to  fettle  in  the  world 
after  a family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while 
he  was  yet  very  young.*  Flis  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  one  Hathaway, ‘ laid  to  have  been  a fubllantial 

* — inta  Ikat  waf  of  living  which  his  father  propofed  to  him;  ) 
1 believe,  that  ou  leaving  IlIiooI,  Shakfpeare  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  fomc  country  attorney,  or  the  fcnefchal  of 
fome  manor  court.  Set  the  EJfaji  on  the  order  of  his  plajs. 
Article,  Hamlet.  Malone. 

* — he  thought  Jit  to  marry  while  he  was  get  very  young.)  It  I* 
certain  he  did  fo;  for  by  the  monument  in  Stratford  church 
ereded  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  Sufanna,  the  wife  of 
John  Hill,  gentleman,  it  appears,  that  (be  died  on  the  sd  of 
July,  1649,  aged  66  : fo  that  Ihe  was  born  in  i583,  when  het 
father  could  not  be  full  19  years  old.  Theobald. 

Sufanna,  who  was  our  port's  eldeft  child,  was  baptiicd. 
May  s6,  i583.  Shakfpearc  therefore,  having  been  born  ia 
April  1564,  was  nineteen  the  month  preceding  her  birtha 
Mr.  Theobald  was  miAakcu  in  fuppoGng  that  a monument  wa* 
erefled  to  her  in  the  church  of  Stratford.  There  Is  no  memorial 
there  in  honor  of  either  our  poet's  wife  or  daughter,  except  flat 
tomb-lloties,  by  which,  however,  the  time  of  their  rcfpefUve 
deaths  is  afeertaineda  — His  daughter,  Sufanna,  died,  not  oa 
the  fecand,  but  the  eleventh  of  July,  1649.  Theobald  was  led 
into  this  error  by  Dugdalc.  MaLONE. 

* His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway.  ) She  was  eight 
years  older  than  her  hufband,  and  died  in  i6s3,  at  the  age  of 

years.  Tuioiald. 
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yeoman  in  the  nciglibourliood  of  Stratford.  In  tins 
kind  of  fcttlemcnt  lie  continued  for  fome  time,  till 
an  extravagance  that  lie  was  guilty  of  forced  him  both 
out  of  his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he 
had  taken  up;  and  though  it  feemed  at  firfl  to  be  a 
blemlfli  upon  his  good  manners,  and  a misfortune  to 
him,  yet  it  afterwards  happily  proved  the  occafion 
of  exerting  one  ofihe  greatefi  genitt/es  that  ever  was 
known  in  dramatick  poetry.  He  had  by  a misfortune 
common  enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill 
company;  and  amongflthem,  fome  that  made  a fre- 
quent pxaflicc  of  deer-healing,  engaged  him  more  than 
once  in  robbing  a park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas 
Luev,  ofCharlecote,  near  Stratford-  For  this  he  was 
profecutedby  chat  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fome- 
what  too  feverely  ; and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill 
ufage,  hcmadeaballad  uponhim.*  And  though  this, 
probably  the  firft  effay  of  his  poetry,  be  lofl,  yet  it 
is  faid  to  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled 

The  following  is  the-infcriptlon  on  her  tomb -hone  In  the 
church  of  Stratford: 

(1  Here  lyeth  inferred  the  body  of  Annf,  wife  ofWilliar* 
Shakfpeare,  who  departed  thi!  life  the  6th  day  of  Auguft, 
l6»3,  being  of  the  age  of  67  ycare?.  m 

After  this  infcriptioti  follow  lix  Latin  verfes,  not  worth 
preferving.  Maipni- 

r — it  order  lo  reititf't  that  ill  ufage,  liemadeaialladupon  him.) 
Mr.  William  Oldys,  ( Norroy  King  at  Arms,  and  well  known, 
from  the  (hare  he  had  in  eompiling  the  Bitgrapliia  Britannica) 
among  the  colleflions  which  he  left  for  a Life  ef  Shakfpeare, 
ohferves,  that  it  — there  was  a very  aged  gentleman  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  (where  he  died  fifty  yean 
Cnee)  svho  had  not  only  heard,  from  feveral  old  people  in  that 
town,  of  Shakfpeare's  tranfgrelfion,  but  could  remember  the 
firfl  flanza  of  that  bitter  ballad,  which,  repeating  to  one  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  preferved  it  in  writing  j and  here  it  is  neither 
better  nor  worfc,  but  faithfully  tranferjbed  from  the  copy 
which  his  relation  very  courteoufly  communicated  to  me.  s>. 
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the  profecution  againft  him  to  that  degree,  that  he 
tvas  obliged  to  leave  his  bufmefs  and  family  ia 

II  A pariiimente  member,  a juflice  of  peace, 

II  At  home  a poor  fcare-ciowe,  at  London  an  affc, 

II  If  lowfie  ii  Lucy,  aa  fome  voIKe  mifcalle  it, 

II  Then  Lucy  is  lowlie  whatever  befall  it : 

I,  He  thinks  himfelf  grcaie  , 

II  Yet  an  affc  in  his  (laie 
II  We  allowc  by  his  ears  but  with  alTcs  to  mate. 

II  If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

II  Sing  lowGe  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.u 

Contemptible  as  this  performance  mull  now  appear,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written  it  might  have  had  fufficieiit  power  to 
irritate  a vain,  weak,  and  vindiflive  magiflrate ; efpecially  at 
it  was  affixed  to  feveral  of  his  park-gates,  and  confequentijr 
pnblifhed  among  his  neighbours.  — It  may  be  remarked  like- 
wife,  that  the  jingle  on  which  It  turns,  occurs  in  the  firft  feene 
of  The  Merry  fVitJet  of  fViniifor. 

1 may  add,  that  the  veracity  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys  has  never 
yet  been  impeached,  and  It  is  not  very  probable  that  a ballad 
fhonld  be  forged,  from  which  an  undifeovered  wagcould  derive 
no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.  Stef.vf.ns. 

According  to  Mr.  Capell,  this  ballad  came  originally  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a village  in  Wor- 
ceflerfhire,  about  l8  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
died  In  lyoS,  agVd  upwards  of  ninety,  u He  remembered  to 
have  heard  from  feveral  old  people  at  Stratford  the  Aory  of 
Shakfpeare’s  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  park  ; and  their  ac- 
count of  it  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowe’s,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  ballad  written  agaiiiA  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  by  Shakfpeare  was 
Auck  upon  his  park-gate,  which  exafperated  the  knight  to 
apply  to  a lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  again  A him.  Mr.  Jones 
( it  Is  added)  put  down  In  writing  the  ArA  Aanaa  ofthls  ballad, 
which  was  all  he  remembered  ofit.  »>  In  a note  on  the  tranf- 
crlpt  with  which  Mr.  Capell  was  furnifhed,  it  is  faid,  that 
ti  the  people  of  thofe  parts  pronounce  lowfie  like  Lucy.  >»  They 
do  fo  at  this  day  In  Scotland.  Mr.  ^VIIkrs,  grandfon  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  Mr,  Jones  repeated  the  Aanra,  appears  to 
have  been  the  perfon  who  gave  a copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys,  and 
Mr,  Capell. 

In  a Manufcrlpt  Hi^oty  ^iSe^/age,  fullofforgerles  and  falfe> 
hoods  of  various  kinds,  written  (I  fufpefl  by  William  Chet- 
vood  the  promptei)  fome  time  between  April  17 sp  and 
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Warwickfhire,  for  fomc  time,  and  fiieltcr  himfcif 
in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that  he 
is  faid  to  liave  made  his  firft  acquaintance  in  tlie 
playhoufe.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then 
in  being,  at  firflin  a very  mean  rank,*  but  his  admi- 
rable wit,  and  the  natural  turn  ofittotheriage,  foon 
dilhnguilhed  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary  a^Ior, 
yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as 
the  cuftom  was  in  tliofe  times,  amongfl  thofe  of  tlie 
o ther  players,  before  fome  old  plays,  but  without  any 
particular  account  of  what  fort  of  parts  he  ufed  to 
play  ; and  though  1 have  inquired,  I could  never 
meet  with  any  further  account  of  him  this  tvay,  than 
that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  thcGhoflin  his 

Odober  T73o,  is  the  followinp  pafTage,  to  which  the  reader 
will  give  jull  as  rhuch  rredit  as  he  thliiks  fit : 

ti  Here  we  lhall  obferve,  that  the  learned  Mr.  Jolliua  Farxies, 
late  Greek  Profeffor  ol  the  Univerfiiy  of  Cambridge,  baiting 
about  forty  years  ago  at  an  Inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an 
old  woman  finging  part  of  the  above-faid  fong,  fucb  was  bis 
refpefl  for  Mr.  Shakfpeare’s  genius,  that  he  gave  her  a new 
gown  for  the  two  following  Ainras  in  It  i and,  could  Ihc  have 
faiditall,  hewould  [ as  he  often  faid  in  cempanv,  when  any  dlf- 
courfe  has  cafnallyarnfc about  him ) have  given  her  ten  guineas. 
M Sir  Thomas  was  loo  covetous  , 

II  To  covet  fo  touch  deer, 

« When  horns  enough  upon  his  head 
It  Moil  plainly  did  appear, 
n Had  not  hit  worlhip  one  deer  left  * 

II  What  then  ? He  had  a wife 
Cl  Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 

II  Should  lafi  him  during  life.n  MAgONt. 

* liewas  rtcehtdinia  thecomfany — alJitf/Un  a verymenn  rani ; I 
There  is  a ftage  tradition,  that  his  firftoffice'in  the  theatre  was 
that  of  Call-boy,  or  prompter’s  attendant-,  whofe  employment 
it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  he  ready  to  enter,  aa 
often  at  thebufinefs  of  the  play  requirea  their  appearance  on 
the  Aage.  MalOni. 
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own  Hnmlft*  1 fhould  have  been  much  more  plea- 
fed,  lo  have  learned  from  ceiiain  authority,  whick 
was  the  firft  play  he  wrote ; * it  would  be  without 
doubt  apleafure  to  any  man,  curious  in  things  of  this 
kind,  to  (ec  and  know  what  was  the  ftrfl  effay  of  a 
fancy  like  Shakfpcarc's.  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look 
for  his  beginnings,  like  thofe  of  other  authors, 
among  their  lead  perfeft  writings;  art  had  fo  little, 
and  nature  fo  large  a (hare  in  wliathc  did,  that,  for 
auglnlknow.  the  performances  ofhisyouth,  asthey 
were  the  mod  vigorous,  and  had  the  mod  fire  and 
flrength  of  imagination  in  them,  were  the  bed.*  I 
would  not  be  thought  by  this  to’inean,  that  his  fancy 
was  foloofc  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent 
on  the  rule  and  government  of  judgment ; but  that 
■what  he  thought,  was  commonly  fo  great,  fo  judly 
and  rightly  conceived  in  itfelf,  that  it  wanted  little 
or  no  corretdion,  and  was  immediately  approved  by 
an  impartial  judgment  at  the  firft  fight.  But  though 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  pieces  were 
written  be  generally  uncertain,  yet  thereare  paffages 
in  fome  few  of  them  which  feem  to  fix  their  dates. 

So  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  a<d  of  Henry 

* — than  that  Ihelop  of  his  performance  was  lie  GhoJI  in  hjs  own 
Hamlet.)  Sccfuch  notices  as  I have  been  able  to  collet  on  thU 
fubjed,  in  the  Lift  of  old  EngIKh  afiors,  po/i.  Mai  one. 

* — lo  have  learneii from  ctrlain  aulhorily,  viliich  was  Ihe  frji 
play  hewrole ; ) The  highefl  date  of  any  1 can  yet  find.  Is  Romeo 
and  Julie!  In  l5g7,  when  the  author  was  33  years  old  ; and 
Richard  Ihe  Second,  and  Third,  in  the  next  year,  vir..  the  34th 
of  his  age.  Pope. 

Richard  II.  and  III.  were  both  printed  In  iSgy.  — Qn  the 
cider  of  time  In  which  Shakfpeare’s  plays  were  written,  fee 
the  ElTay  In  the  fecond  volume.  Malone.  ' 

* — for  aughi  I know,  Ihe  performances  of  his  youth  — were  Ihe 
tlfl)  See  this  notion  controverted  in  An  Attempl  to  afeertain  Iht 
order  if  Shakf peace's  plays.  Malone. 
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the  Fifth,  by  a compliment  very  handfomely  turned 
to  the  earl  of  ElTex,  fbows  the  play  to  have  been  writ- 
ten when  that  lord  was  general  for  the  queen  in  Ire-; 
land  ; and  his  elogy  upon  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her 
fucceffor  king  James,  in  the  latter  end  of  his  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  a proof  of  that  play's  being  written  after 
theacceflion  of  the  latter  of  thoCe  two  princes  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Whatever  the  particular  time* 
ofhis  writing  were,  the  people  of  his  age,  who  began 
to  grow  wonderfully  fond  of  diverfions  of  this  kind, 
could  not  but  be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  a genius  arife 
amongft  them  of  fo  pleafurable,  fo  rich  a vein,  and 
fo  plentifully  capable  of  furnifhing  their  favorite 
entertainments.  Befides  the  advantages  ofhis  wit,  he 
was  in  hiinfelf  a good-natured  man,  of  great  fweet- 
nefs  in  his  manners,  and  a moft  agreeable  compa- 
nion ; fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  with  fo  many  good 
qualities,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  bed 
converfations  ofthofe  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
feveral  of  his  plays  aded  before  her,  and  without 
doubt  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favor : it 
is  that  maiden  princefs  plainly,  whom  he  intends  by. 

— a fair  vellal,  ihroned  by  the  weH. 

A MiiJummtT’-Night' t Z)rran. 

and  that  whole  palfage  is  a compliment  very  pro- 
perly brought  in,  and  very  handfomely  applied  to 
her.  She  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  that  admirable 
charaficr  of  FaKlafF,  in  The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  that  flie  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for 
one  play  more,'  and  to  fhow  him  in  love.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  writing  The  Merry 

* — Jhe  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,)  Thit 
anecdote  was  firlt  given  to  the  publlckby  Dennis,  in  the  Epi/ile 
Dedicatory  to  bis  comedy  entitled  The  Comical  Gallant,  4to, 
J709,  altered  from  The  Merry  fVives  ofWindJor.  Maloni. 
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Wives  ofWindfor.  How  well  fhc  was  obeyed,  the 
play  itfclf  is  an  admirable  proof.  Upon  this  occa- 
iion  itmay  not  beimproperto  obferve,  that  this  part 
of  Falllatt  is  laid  to  have  been  written  originally 
under  the  name  of  Oldcajlle  : ’ fomc  of  that  family 
being  then  remaining,  the  queen  waspleafed  to  com- 
mand him  to  alter  it;  upon  which  he  made  ufe  of 
FalRafF.  The  prefent  offence  was  indeed  avoided  ; 
but  I do  not  know  whether  the  author  may  not  have 
been  fomewhat  to  blame  in  his  fecond  choice,  lince 
it  is  certain  that  Sir  John  FalRafF,  who  was  a knight 
of  the  garter,  and  a lieutenant-general,  was  a name 
of  diRinguiRied  merit  in  the  wars  in  France  in  Henry 
the  Fifth’s  and  Henry  the  Sixth’s  times.  What  grace 
foever  the  queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to 
her  only  he  owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation 
of  his  wit  made.  He  had  the  honor  to  meet  with 
many  great  and  uncommon  marks  of  favor  and 
friendfhip  from  the  eirl  of  Southampton,*  famous: 
in  the  hiRories  of  that  time  for  his  friendfhip  to  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  ElTex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord 
that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.’’ 

• — this  pari  o/'FalAaff  is  /aid  to  have  been  wrillen  original!^ 
under  the  name  of  OldcaAle; ) See  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  the 
Fourth.  Popr. 

In  a note  fubjolned  to  that  epilogne,  and  more  fully  in 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  184,  n.  4,  the  reader  will  find  this  notion  over- 
turned, and  the  origin  of  this  vulgar  error  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Rowe  was  evidently  deceived  by  a palTage  in  Fuller’s  H'orlhies, 
mifunderAood.  Maioni. 

* — Jrom  the  earl  of  Southampton, ) Of  this  amiable  noble- 
man fuch  memoirs  as  I have  been  able  to  collefl,  may  be  found 
in  the  twenty-fourth  volume,  prefixed  to  the  poem  of  Venus 
and  Adonis.  Malonp. 

^ — he  dedicated  his  poem  0/ Venus  and  Adonis.)  To,  this 
nobleman  alfo  he  dedicated  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  printed  in 
quarto  in  l5g4.  Malone. 
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There  is  one  inftance  fo  fingular  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  patron  of  Shakfpeare’s,  that  if  I had 
not  been  affured  that  the  ftory  was  handed  down  by 
Sir  William  D’Avenant,  who  was  probably  very  well 
acquainted  with  his  affairs,  1 fliould  not  have  ven- 
tured to  have  inferred  ; that  my  lord  Southampton 
at  one  time  gave  ^lim  a thoufand  pounds,  to  enable 
him  to  go  through  with  a purchafe  which  he  heard 
he  had  a mind  to.  A bounty  very  great,  and  very 
rare  at  any  time,  and  almoft  equal  to  that  profufc 
generofity  the  prefent  age  has  fhown  to  French  dan- 
cers and  Italian  fingers. 

what  particular  habitude  or  friendfliips  he  con- 
tra£led  with  private  men,  I have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  more  than  that  every  one,  who  had  a true 
tafleof  meiit,  and  could  diflinguifh  men,  had  gene- 
rally a juft  value  and  efteem  for  him.  His  exceeding 
candour  and  good-nature  muft  certainly  have  in- 
clined all  the  gen  tier  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as 
the  power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  moft  deli- 
cate knowledge  and  polite  learning  to  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonfon  began  with  a 
remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature  ; 
Mr  Jonfon,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays 
to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  a(fted ; and  the 
perfons  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelefslyand  fupercilioufly  over,  were  juft 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  anill-naturedanfwer, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  feivice  to  their  company; 
when  Shakfpeare  luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
found  fomething  fo  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him 
firft  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the  publick.* 

* ~ to  rtcommmJ  Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  tht  pntlich,) 
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Jonfon  was  certainly  a very  good  fcholar,  and  in 
that  liad  the  advantage  of  Shakfpeare;  though  at 

In  Mr.  Rout’s  firft  edition,  after  ihefe  words  was  infertcd  th« 
following;  pafTage: 

tt  Affrr  thU,  th^y  wrrc  profefTcd  friends  ; thon2[h  I do  not 
know  whether  the  other  ever  made  him  an  eqnal  return  of 
pcntlcnef^  and  fificcrity.  Ben  was  naturally  proud  and  infolcnt, 
and  in  the  days  of  hU  reputation  did  fo  far  take  upon  him  the 
fupremacy  in  wtt,  that  he  could  not  hut  look  with  an  evil  cy^ 
upon  any  one  tiui  feemed  to  Band  in  competition  with  him. 
And  if  at  times  lie  has  atieclcd  to  commend  him,  it  has  always 
been  with  fomc  rrferve  *,  inlinuatin^  his  uncorre£ln«fs,  a care- 
Icfs  manner  of  writing,  and  want  of  judgment.  Thepiaifeof 
fcldom  altering  or  blotting  out  what  he  writ,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  players,  who  were  the  firft  pubilfticrs  of  his  works 
after  his  death,  was  what  Jonfon  could  not  bear  : he  thought 
itimpoftiblc,  perhaps,  foranotherman  to  ftrike  out  the  greateft 
thoughts  in  the  fineft  expreftion,  and  to  reach  tjiofc  cxcellen-j 
cies  of  poetry  with  ihc  eafe  of  a firft  imagination,  which  him- 
fclf  with  infinite  labor  and  ftudy  rould  but  hardly  attain  to. 

1 have  prcfcrvcAi  this  paflage  hecanfe  I believe  it  ftrl^lly 
true,  except  that  in  the  Uft  line,  inftcadof  Aard/|,  I would 
read  — nevtr. 

Drydcn,  wc  arc  told  by  Pope,  concurred  with  Mr.  Rowe  In 
thinking  Jonfon's  pofthumous  verfes  on  our  author fparing^nd 
invidioui,  — — See  alio  Mr.  Sceevens's  note  on  thofe  verfes. 

Before  Shakfpearc's  death  Ben’s  envious  dlfpofition  is  men- 
tioned by  one  of  his  own  friends  ; it  muft  therefore  have  been 
even  then  notorious,  though  the  writer  denies  the  truth  ofthe^ 
charge  : 

<(  To  my  well  accompliftiM  friend,  Mr.  Ben  Jonfon. 

((  Thou  art  found  in  body;  but  fome  fay,  tfiy  foule 
1%  Envy  dotk  ulcer;  yet  corrupted  hearts 
<(  Such  cenfurers  muft  have.n 

Scourge  of  Folly y by  J.  Davies,  printed  about  i6ir^ 

The  following  lines  by  one  of  Jonfop's  admirers  wUI  fufli-j 
ciently  fupport  Mr.  Rowe  in  what  he  has  faid  relative  to  tht 
Howncfs  of  that  writer  in  his  compofitiorts : 

(I  Scorn  then  their  cenfuret  who  ghve  out,  thy  wit 
u As  long  upon  a comedy  di  fit 
M As  elephants  bring  forth,  and  that ihy  blots 
n And  mendings  took  more  time  than  Fortune-Flots  ; 
u That  fuch  thy  drought  was,  and  fo  great  thy  thirft, 
u That  all  chy  plays  were  drawn  at  the  Mrrmeid  firft; ' 
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the  fame  time  I believe  it  mufl  be  allowed,  that 
what  nature  gave  the  latter,  was  more  than  a balance 

u That  the  kiog's  yearly  butt  wrote,  and  his  wine 
u Hath  more  right  than  thou  to  thy  Catiline. u 

The  writer  does  not  deny  the  charge,  but  vindicates  hu 
trlcDd  by  faying  that,  however  flow, 

u He  dtat  writes  well,  writes  4uick.-~n 

VtTjti  6n  Joorou,  ^^Jafper  Mayae* 
So  alfo  another  of  his  Panegyrilh  : 

«t  Adroit  his  mufe  ^as  flow,  *us  judgment's  fate 
i<  To  move  like  greatefl  princes,  flill  io  flate.» 

In  7'he  Return/rom  Farna/fuSy  1606,  Jonfon  is  faid  tobe  itfo 
JIoxjj  an  enditety  that  he  wcie  belter  betake  himfcif  to  his  old 
trade  of  bricklaying,  is  The  fame  piece  furniflies  us  with  the 
earliefl  intimation  of  the  quarrel  between  himandShakipeare* 
<(  Why  here’s  our  fellow  Shakfprarc  put  them  ( the  univerfity 
poets|  alldown,  ay,  and  Benjonfon  too.  O,  ihaiBcnJonfoa  Is 
a pcftilent  fclloW  •,  he  brought  up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a 
pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakfpearc  hath  given  him  a purge  that 
made  him  bewray  his  credit.  ii  Fuller,  who  was  a diligent 
inquirer,  and  lived  near  enough  t]ic  time  to  be  well  informed, 
confirms  this  account,  aflerting  in  his  WorthuSy  1662,  that 
it  many  were  the  wit-combats  11  between  Jonfon  and  our  poet. 

It  Is  a Angular  circumflance  thatoIdBenfhuuldlorneartwo 
centuries  hare  (talked  on  fhe  fllUs  of  an  arttftcial  reputation  ; 
and  that  even  at  this  day,  of  the  very  few  who  read  his  works, 
fcarcely  one  in  ten  yet  ventures  to  confefs  how  little  entertain- 
ment they  afford.  Such  was  the  Imprcffioumadc  on  the  publick 
by  the  extravagant  praifes  of  thofe  who  knew  more  of  books 
than  ofihe  drama,  thatDryden  In  \us  Ejfay  on  Dramatick  Poefuy 
written  about  1667,  does  not  Venture  to  go  further  in  his  clo- 
glum  on  Shakfpearc,  than  by  faying,  u he  was  at  Icafijonjon's 
i^ualy  if  not  his  fuperior;  11  and  in  the  preface  to  his  Mock' 
AjlrologeTy  1671,  he  hardly  dares  to  alTcrt,  what,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  denied,  that  u all  Jonfon’s  pieces,  except  three  or 
four,  are  but  crambe  bisco£la  ; the  fame  humours  a little  varied 
and  written  worfe.11 

Ben  however  did  not  trufl  to  the  praifes  of  others.  One  of  his 
admirers  honeflly  confeffes, 

««  I .1  » ■ . » he 

u Of  whom  I write  thii,  hat  preveoted  me, 

•I  And  boldly  faid  fo  much  in  bis  own  praife, 

•«  No  other  pea  need  any  trophy  raife.** 

( In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour  to  bully  tbe  town  into 
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for  what  books  had  given  the  former ; and  tljc 
judgment  of  a great  man  upon  this  occafion  was, 

approbation  by  telling h!s  aurlitors,  tt  By  G — 'tls  good,  and 
ifyoulikc't,  youmay;5»  audbypouringoutagalnll  iliofc  who 
preferred  our  poet  to  him,  a torrent  of  iUibcral  abufc;  which, 
as  Mr.  Walpole  juflly  obferves,  fome  of  Ins  contemporaries 
Were  willing  to  iliinkSv  it,  becanfe  they  were  afraid  ofli  ; for, 
noiwithdanding  ail  his  arrogantboafls,  notwithltanding  all  the 
clamor  of  his  partizaiu  both  in  his  own  llfe-timc  audiorfixty 
years  after  his  death,  the  truth  is,  that  his  pieces,  when  hi  lf 
performed,  were  fo  far  from  being  applauded  by  the  people, 
that  they  were  fcarcely  endured  ; and  many  of  them  were 
squally  ddmn(d, 

u ^ the  fine  plufh  and  velvets  of  the  age 
u Did  ofi  for  fixpence  damn  tket  from  ihe  nage,i*~ 
lays  one  of  his  culogjfts  in  Virbius^  4to.  i638.  Joufon 

himfclf  owns  that  Sijanui  was  damned,  u It  is  a poem,  fayt 

he,  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Aubigny,  ((that,  ifl  well  remem- 
ber, in  your  lordlhip's  fight  fulfcrcd  no  Icfs  violence  from  our 
people  here,  than  the  fubjcifl  of  It  did  from  the  rage  of  the 
pcopleof  Rome,  n Hisfrlcnd  £.B.  (probably  Edmund  Bolton,) 
fpcak.iug*'of  the  fame  performance,  fays, 

li  But  when  I view'd  the  people's  bcaftly  rage, 

II  Bent  to  confound  ihy  g>ave  and  learned  toil, 

II  That  coil  ihee  fo  much  fweai  and  fo  much  oil, 

«i  My  indignaiioQ  i could  hardly  aOuage.  n 
Ag  aln,  in  his  dedication  of  Caitlint  to  the  carl  cf  Pembroke, 
the  author  fays,  Podcrity  may  pay  your  benefit  the  honor 
and  thanks,  when  it  lhall  know  that  you  dare  in  thefe  jig-j^iven 
times  to  countenance  a legitimate  poem.  I mull  call  it  fo, 
againjl  all  noije  of  ufiinion,  from  whofc  crude  and  ayric  reports 
1 appeal  to  that  great  aud  fingular  facultle  ofjudgmcnt  in  your 
lordOiip.  n 

See  alfo  the  Epilogue  to  £ueryman  in  ^ij  Aamor,  hy  lord  Buck- 
hurft,  quoted  below  in  the  Account  of  our  old  Engli/h  Theatres,  ad 
ftnem.  To  his  teftimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thorndeii,  (there  alfo  mentioned,}  may  be  added  that  cd  Leonard 
Digges  in  his  Verfes  on  Shakfpeare,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
who  fays  in  the  preface  to  his  plays,  folio,  iG65,  (not  thirty 
years  after  Ben’s  death,)  it  When  I conlidcr  how  feverc  the 
former  age  has  been  to  fome  of  the  of  Mr.Jonfon’s  never- 
to-be-equall’d  comedies,  1 cannot  but  wonder,  why  any  poet 
fhould  fpcak  of  former  times,  is  The  trutli  is,  that  however 
extravagant  the  elogiums  were  that  a few  fcholars  gave  him  in 
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I tliink,  very  ju[l  and  proper.  In  a converfation 
bci%vecn  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  and  Benjon- 
fon.  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a prolelTcd  admirer 
of  Sbakipcate,  had  undertaken  his  defence  againfl 
Benjonfon  with  lomc  warmth  ; Mr.  Hales,  who 
had  fat  ftill  for  forae  time,  told  them,*  That  if 
Mr.  Shakjptare  had  not  read  the  ancients,  he  had  like- 
wife  not  Jtolen  any  thing  from  them ; and  that  ifhewould 
produce  any  one  topick  finely  treated  by  any  one  of  them, 
he  would  undertake  to  fhew  fomething  upon  the  fame 
fubjed  at  leaf  as  well  written  by  Shakfpeare.* 

their  clofets,  he  was  not  only  not  admired  In  his  own  timehy 
the  generality,  but  not  even  undeillood.  His  Iriend  Beamdont 
affurrs  him  in  a copy  ofverles,  that  u his  fciife  is  fo  deep  that  he 
will  notbe  underHood  for  three  ages  to  come,  n Malone. 

* Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fatjlill  for  Jomc  lime,  told  them, ) In 
Mr.  Rowe’s  hrll  edition  this  padage  runs  thus  : 

II  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  AIll  for  fomc  time,  hearing  Ben 
frequently  reproach  him  with  the  want  of  learning  and  ignorance  of 
the  antienU,  told  Aim  at  /eyf.  That  if  Mr.  Shakfpearc,  n Sec.  By 
the  alteration,  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  fcntence  — ii  if  ht 
would  produce,  See.  is  rendered  ungrammatical.  Malone. 

* — he  would  undertake  lojhew  fomething  upon  the  fameJubjeS 
atleaji  as  well  written  by  Shakjpeare. ) I had  long  endeavoured 
In  vain  to  hnd  out  on  what  authority  this  relation  was  founded  ; 
and  have  very  lately  difeovered  that  Mr.  Rowe  probably  deri- 
ved his  Information  from  Drydcn  : for  In  Gildon’s  Letters  and 
EJfays,  publifhed  in  1694,  fifteen  years  before  this  Life  ap- 
peared, the  fame  ftory  is  told  ; and  Drydcn,  to  whom  an  EITay 
in  vindication  of  Shakfpeareis  addrelTrd,  Is  appealed  toby  the 
writer  as  his  authority.  As  Gildon  tells  the  flory  with  fume 
flight  variations  from  the  accountgiven  by  Mr,  Rowe,  and  the 
book  in  which  it  is  found  Is  now  extremely  fiarce,  1 Qiall 
fubjoin  the  pafTage  in  his  own  words  : 

Cl  But  to  give  the|vorld  fome  fatisfafllon  that  Shakfpeare 
has  had  as  great  veneration  paid  his  excellence  by  men  of 
unqueAioned  parts,  as  this  1 now  exprefs  for  him,  I (hall  give 
fome  account  of  what  1 have  heard  from  your  mouth,  Gr,  about 
the  noble  triumph  he  gained  over  all  theancienu,  by  the  judge* 
nient  of  the  abicft  criticks  of  that  time. 
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The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  tnen 

uThe  mr.ttcr  of  fafl,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  was  this. 
Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  affirmed,  that  he  would  ffiew  all  the  poeis  of 
antiquity  out-done  by  Shakfpeare,  in  all  the  topicks  and  com- 
mon-places made  nfeof  in  poetry.  The  enemies  of  Shakfpeare 
would  by  no  means  yield  him  fo  much  excellence  ; fo  that  It 
came  to  a refolution  of  a trial  of  (kill  upon  that  fubje£l.  The 
place  agreed  on  for  the  difputt  was  Mr.  Hales’s  chamber  at 
Eton.  A great  many  books  were  fent  down  by  the  enemies  of 
this  poet ; and  on  the  appointed  day  my  lord  Falkland,  Sir 
John  Suckling,  and  all  the  perfons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and 
learning,  and  interefted  thcmfelves  in  the  quarrel,  met  there; 
and  upon  a thorough  dlfqtillition  ofthe  point,  the  judges  cholcn 
by  agreement  out  of  this  learned  and  ingenious  afltmbly,  una- 
nimoufly  gave  the  preferenee  to  Shakipearc,  and  the  Greek, 
and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  atlcaA  their  glory  in 
that , to  the  Engliffi  Hero,  tt 

1 his  elogium  o'h  our  author  is  likewlfe  recorded  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Tate,  probably  from  the  fame  authority,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Loyal  General,  quarto,  1680  : u Our  learned  Hales 
was  wont  to  affert,  that.  Cnee  the  time  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
oldcfl  poets,  no  common-place  has  been  touched  upon,  where 
our  author  hat  not  performed  as  well.  r« 

Dryden  himfelfalfo  certainly  alludes  to  this  (lory,  which  he 
appears  to  have  related  both  to  Gildon  and  Rowe,  in  the  fol- 
lowing palfageof  his  E [fay  oj Dramatic k Poejy,  1667  ; and  he  as 
well  as  Gildon  goes  fomewhat  further  than  Rowe  in  his  patie- 
gyrick.  After  giving  that  fine  charafler  of  our  poet  which 
l)r.  Johnfon  has  quoted  in  his  preface,  he  adds,  ci  The  conC- 
deration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  fay,  that  there  mas  no 
Juijed  of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much 
BETTER  dene  by  Shakfpeare  ; and  however  others  are  now  gene- 
rally preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which 
had  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonfon,  never 
equalled  them  to  him  in  their  efleem  : And  in  the  la  A king’s 
court  ( that  of  Charles  1.)  when  Ben’s  reputation  wasat  highe  A, 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  cour- 
tiers fet  our  Shakfpeare  far  above  him.ts 

Let  ever-memorableHlles,  if  all  his  othermerits  be  forgotten, 
be  ever  mentioned  with  honor,  for  his  good  taAe  and  admira- 
tion of  our  poet,  u Hewas,  i>  fays  Lord  Clarendon,  ctoueof 
the  leaA  men  in  the  kingdom  ; and  one  of  the  greateA  fcholars 
in  Europe.  <1  See  a long  charafler  of  him  in  Clarendon’s  Life, 
'Val.  I.  p.  3s.  Maloni. 
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of  good  fenfc  will  wifli  theirs  may  be,  in  cafe, 
retirement,  and  the  converlation  of  his  friends.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  edate  equal  to 
his  occafiun,’  and,  in  that,  to  his  vvidi ; and  is  faid 
to  have  fpent  lome  years  before  his  death  at  his 
native  Stratford.^  His  plealureable  rvit  and  good- 

* He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  ejiate  equal  to  hit  occafion, ) 
Glldon,  without  authority,  Ibelicvc,  fays,  that  our  author  left 
hchimi  him  an  cllate  of  jool.  pt-r  anii.  This  was  equal  to  at 
Icall  loool.  per  anil,  at  this  day  ; the  relative  value  of  money, 
the  mode  of  living  in  that  age,  the  luxury  and  taxes  of  the 
prefent  time,  and  various  other  circumllances,  beingconfidered. 
But  I doubt  whether  all  his  property  amounted  to  much  more 
than  200I.  per  ann.whith  yet  was  a confidcrable  fortune  in  thofe 
times.  He  appears  from  his  grand-daughter’s  will  to  have  pof- 
felfed  in  Bilhopton,  and  Stratford  Welcombc,  four  yard  land 
and  a half.  A yard  land  is  a denomination  well  known  in  War- 
wlcklhirr,  and  contains  from  3o  to  60  acres.  The  average  there- 
fore being  45,  four  yard  land  and  a half  may  be  ellimated  at 
about  two  hundred  acres.  As  Cxtcen  years  purchafe  was  the 
common  rate  at  which  land  was  fold  at  that  time,  that  is,  one 
halflefs  than  at  this  day,  we  may  fuppofc  that  thefe  lands  were 
let  at  feven  fhlllings  per  acre,  and  produced  70I.  per  annum. 
It  we  rate  theJVeui-y'tacf  with  the  appurtenances,  and  ourpoet's 
other  houfes  in  Stratford,  atGol.  a year,  and  his  houfe  &c.  in 
the  Blackfriars,  ( for  svhich  he  pay’d  140I. ) at  20!,  ayear,  we 
have  a rent-roll  of  iSol.  per  annum.  Of  his  perfonal  property 
it  is  not  noWpofllble  to  form  any  accurate  eflimatc  : but  If  we 
rate  it  at  five  hundred  pounds,  money  then  bearing  an  intcrcll 
of  ten  per  cent,  Shakfpeare's  total  Income  was  200I.  per  ann."* 
In  The  Merry  H'ivesof  Windfor,  which  was  written  foon  after  the 
year  1600,  Three  hundred  pounds  a year  is  defetibed  as  an  cAate 
of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  cover  all  the  defeflsof  its  polfcITor  ; 

O,  what  a world  of  vile  ill-fsvout'd  faulu 
,1  Look  handfomc  in  three  hundred  pounds  a year. t, 

Maloni. 

* - — to  have  fpent  fame  years  before  his  death  at  his  native  Strat- 
ford.) In  l6l4the  greaterpartol  the  town  ofStiatford  was  con- 

* To  Shakfpeafe's  income  from  his  real  and  pertnnal  property  tnuft 
be  added  1.  200  per  Ann.  svhich  he  probably  derived  from  the  theatre, 
while  he  continued  on  the  Aage.  See  Val.UI.  p,  179. 
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nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled 
him  to  the  fricndfhip,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 

fumed  by  ‘.re;  but  our  Shakfpcarc’s  houfe,  amonj;fomc  others, 
cfcaped  theilamcs.  This  houfc  was  hrU  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop- 
ton,  a younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  HI.  and  Lord-Mayor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII. 
Ey  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  his  elder  brother's  fon  his  manor 
of  Clopton,  ?cc.  aud  his  houfr,  by  the  name  ofihc  Great  Houfc 
In  Stratford.  Good  part  of  the  cllaie  is  yet  (in  1733)  in  the 
])offcfijon  of  Edward  Clopton,  (fq.andSirHugh  Clopton,  Knt. 
lineally  defeended  from  the  elder  brother  ofthe  lirfl  Sir  Hugh. 

The  eftate  had  now  been  fold  out  of  the  Clopton  family  for 
above  a century,  at  the  time  wheti  Shakfpearc  became  the 
purchafer:  who  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own 
mind,  changed  the  name  to  AViu-P/are,  which  the  manfion- 
houfc  fince  creeled  upon  il»e  fame  fpot,  at  this  day  retains.' The 
hotifc,  and  lands  which  attended  it,  continued  in  Shakfpeare^s 
defeendants  to  the  time  of  the  Rcfloratlon  ; when  they  were 
Tt-purchafed  by  the  Clopton  family,  and  the  manfion  now 
belongs  toSir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  To  the  favorof  this  wortliy 
gentleman  I owe  the  knowledge  of  one  particular  in  honor  of 
our  poet's  once  dwclling-houfe,  ofwhich  1 prefumc  Mr.  Rowe 
never  w’as  appii/.cd.  When  the  Civil  War  raged  In  England, 

' and  King  Charles  the  FlrlLs  Qjiccn  was  driven  by  the  neccfliiy 
of  lur  affairs  to  make  a rccefs  in  Warwicklhlrc,  Ibe  kept  her 
court  for  three  weeks  In  New-Place,  Wc  rnayreafonably  fup- 
pofe  it  then  the  beft  private  houfc  In  tlic  town  ; and  her 
Mjjcfly  preferred  It  to  tlic  College,  which  was  in  the  polTeffion 
of  the  Combe  family,  who  did  not  fo  llrougly  favor  the  king’s 
party.  Tikobald. 

Kiom  Mr.  T heobald’s  words  the  reader  may  be  led  to  fnp- 
pofc  tint  Hcmieiia  Marla  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  from  the 
rebels  In  Stratford-upon-Avon  : but  that  wasnotthc cafe.  She 
marched  from  Newark,  June  iG,  1643.  and  entered  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  triumphantly,  about  the  2i2d  of  the  fame  month, 
at  the  head  ol  three  thouiand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  hoife, 
with  i5o  waggons  and  a train  of  artillery.  Here  (he  was  met  by 
prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a large  body  of  troops.  After 
fujourning  about  three  weeks  at  our  poet's  houfc,  which  Was 
ilirn  poffelfcd  by  his  grand-danghicr  Mrs.  Nafh,  and  litr  huf- 
band,  the  Qjiecn  went  (July  i3)  to  the  plain  ofKcinton under 
P^dgc-blll,  to  meet  the  king,  and  proceeded  from  tbcncc  with 
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bourhoocl.  Amongft  them,  it  is  a (lory  almoft  Hill 
Tcnicinbered  in  that  country  that  he  had  a particu- 

h'tm  to  Oxford,  wJicrc  fays  a contemporary  liiftorian,  u her 
comini;  (July  l5)  was  rather  to  a triumph  than  a war.n 

Of  the  college  above-mentioned  the  following  was  the  origin. 
John  de  Stratford,  Biliiop  of  Wincheftcr,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Edward  III.  founded  a Chantry  confifling  of  five  priells, 
one  at  whom  was  Warden,  in  a certain  chapel  adjoining  to 
the  church  of  Stratford  on  the  fonth  fide  ; and  afterwards  ( iti 
the  feventh  ycarofHcnry  VIII. ) Ralph  Collingwodc  iiiflituted 
tour  choriflers,  to  be  dally  afliiVant  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
fervice  there.  This  chantry,  fays  Dugdale,  foon  after  its 
foundation,  was  known  by  the  name  of  77ieCo/le^e  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

In  the  s6th  yearofEdward  III.  ii  a hotife  of  fquare  ftonerr 
was  built  by  Ralph  de  Stratford,  bilbop  of  London,  lor  the 
habitation  of  the  five  priells.  This  houfe,  or  another  on  the 
fame  fpot,  is  the  houfe  of  which  Mr.  Theobald  fpeak^.  ItAill 
bears  the  name  of  u The  College,  it  and  at  prefent  belongs  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fullerton. 

After  the  fupprellion  of  religious  houfes,  the  fite  of  the 
college  was  granted  by  Edrvard  VI.  to  John  earl  of  Warwick 
and  his  heirs  ; who  being  attainted  in  the  ift  year  of  Queen 
Wary,  it  reverted  to  the  crown. 

Sir  John  Clopton,  knight,  ( the  father  of  Edward  Clopton, 
efq.  and  SirHugh  Clopton,)  who  died  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
in  April  1719,  purchafed  the  eftate  of  New-Place,  See.  fome 
time  after  the  year  i6S5,  from  Sit  Reginald  Forller,  Baronet, 
whomariied  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Naflr,  efq.couGn* 
german  to  Thomas  Nalh,  efq.  who  married  onr  poet’s  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Hall.  Edward  Nalh  bought  it,  after  the 
death  of  her  fccond  liulband.  Sir  John  Baruard,  knight.  By 
her  will,  which  will  be  found  in  a fubfcqiicnt  page,  (he  dircflcd 
her  trudee,  Henry  Smith,  to  fell  the  New  Place,  &c.  (after 
the  death  of  her  hulband, ) and  to  make  the  firft  offer  ol  it  to  her 
coiifin  Edward  Nalli,  who  purchafed  it  accordingly.  His  foil 
Thomas  Nafh,  whom  for  the  fake  of  diHinflion  1 flialleall  the 
younger,  having  died  without  ilTue,  in  zvugull  l65g,  Edward 
Nalhby  his  will,  madeon  the  l6tlt  of  Match,  1678-9,  devifed 
the  principal  part  of  his  property  to  his  daughter  Mary,  and 
her  hulband  Reginald  Furller,  efq.  afterwards  Sir  Reginald 
Torllcr;  but  in  confcqucncc  of  the  tcAator's  only  referring  to 
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lar  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe,’  an  old  gentleman 
noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ulur;^:  it  hap> 
pened,  that  in  a plcafant  converfation  amongft  their 

a dcttl  of  fctllemciit  executed  three  days  before,  without  reci- 
ting the  (nbllance  of  It,  no  particular  meallon  of  New-Place  it 
made  in  his  will.  After  Sir  John  Clopion  had  bought  it  from 
Sir  Reginald  ForAer,  he  gave  it  by  deed  to  his  younger  fon. 
Sir  Hugh,  who  pulled  down  our  poet’s  houfe,  and  bu^t  one 
more  elegant  on  the  fame  fpot. 

In  May  174*,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr. 
Delane,  vilited  Stratford,  they  were  hofpitably  entertained 
under  Shakfpearc’s  mulberry-tree,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He 
was  a barriAer  at  law,  was  knighted  by  George  the  FirA,  and 
died  in  the  Soth  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  I75l.  His  nephew 
Edward  Clopton,  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Edward,  lived 
till  June  I7j3. 

The  only  remaining  perfon  of  the  Clopton  family  now- 
living  [ 17S8J,  as  1 am  Informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. Davenport, 
is  Mrs.  Partheriche,  daiighterand  heirefs  of  the  fecond  Edward 
Clopidp  above-mentioned,  ii She  refides,  »i  he  adds,  tiat  the 
family  iftanflon  at  Clopton  near  Stratford,  is  now  a widow,  and 
never  had  any  iAue.  it 

The  jVeiu  Place  was  fold  by  Henry  Talbot,  efq.  fon-In-law 
and  executor  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  or  foon  after  the  year 
175a,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  GaArell,  a man  of  large  fortune,  who 
refided  in  It  but  a few  years;  In  confequence  of  a difagreement 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Every  houfe  in  that  town 
that  is  let  orvalned  at  more  than  40s.  a year,  is  affelfed  by  the 
Overfeers,  according  to  its  worth  and  the  ability  of  the  occu- 
pier, to  pay  a monthly  rate  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
As  Mr.  GaArell  rcfidcd  part  of  the  year  at  Lich  held,  he  thought 
he  was  afi'cAed  too  highly  ; but  being  very  properly  compelled 
by  the  maglArates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was 
levied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his  houfe  was  occupied 
hy  his  fervants  in  his  abfence,  he  peevUhly  declared,  ihatlAat 
houfe  Aiould  never  be  alfeded  again  ; and  foon  aftersvards 
pullrd  it  down,  fold  thcraatcrials,  and  left  the  town.  Wilhing, 
asit  fhould  fceio,  to  be  ii  damn’d  to  cvcrlaAing  fame,  11  he  had 
fome  lime  before  cut  down  Shakfp'ari’s  cckhrated  mulberry- 
tree,  to  lave  hlmfelf  the  trouble  of  Ihewliig  it  to  ihofe  whofe 
admiration  ol  our  great  poet  led  them  to  vifit  the  pottick 
ground  on  which  it  flood. 
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common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakfpeare  in  a 
laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to 
write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  ou,t-live  him; 

That  Sliafpearc  plinu-d  tliis  tree,  is  as  well  authenticated  as 
any  thing  cl  that  nature  can  be.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport 
informs  me,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  (the  father  of  his  clerk, ) 
who  is  now  elghiy-livc  years  old,  and  an  alderman  of  VV arwick, 
where  heat  prclcnt  rchdes,  fays,  he  lived  when  a boy  at  the 
next  houfe  to  Ncw-Placc  ; that  his  family  had  inhabited  the 
houfc  for  almofl  three  hundred  years  ; that  it  was  tranfinitied 
from  father  to  fon  during  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century, 
that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  he  had  often  eaten  In  liis  ' 
younger  days,  fome  of  It.s  branches  hanging  over  his  father’s 
garden,]  was  planted  by  Shakfpeare;  and  that  till  this  was 
planted,  theie  was  no  mufberry-tree  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Tayloradds,  that  the  was  frequently,  when  aboy,  atNcw- 
Place,  and  that  this  tradition  was  pteferved  In  the  Clopton 
family,  as  well  as  in  his  own. 

There  were  fcarce  any  trees  of  this  fpccics  In  England  till 
the  year  i6og,  svhen  by  order  of  King  James  many  hundred 
thoufand  young  mulberry-trees  were  Imported  from  France, 
and  fent  into  the  different  counties,  with  a view  to  the  feeding 
of  lilkworms,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Glk  manufaflurc. 
See  Camdtni  Annalcf  ab  anno  l6o3  ad  annum  iGjS,  publiflted 
by  Smith,  quarto,  l6gt,  p.  7 ; and  Howes’s  Abridgment  of 
Stovie's  ChronicU,  edit.  1618,  p.  5o3,  where  we  have  a more 
particular  account  of  this  tranfaffion  than  in  the  larger  work. 

A very  few  mulberry-trees  had  been  planted  before  ; lor  wc 
are  told,  that  in  the  preceding  year  a gentleman  of  Picardy, 
MonGcur  Forcll,  eikrpt  greatc  llore  ol  EngllCt  Glkworras  at 
Greenwich,  the  which  the  king  with  great  plcafiic  came 
often  to  fee  them  workc;  and  of  their  Glke  he  caulcd  a /j/rce 
rf  taffata  to  he  niade.-s 

Shakfpeare  was  perhaps  the  only  Inhabitant  of  Stratford, 
whofe  bulinefs  called  bira  annually  to  London  ; and  probably 
on  his  return  from  thence  in  the  fprliig  of  the  year  cGog,  he 
planted  this  tree. 

As  a Gmilar  enthuGafm  to  that  which  with  fuch  dlligeace 
has  fought  after  Virgil’s  tomb,  may  lead  my  couutrymcn  to 
vifit  the  fpot  where  our  great  bard  fpciit  fcveral  years  of  his, 
life,  and  died;  it  may  gratify  them  to  be  toldthattbe  ground 
ou  which  Th(  eVcii’-P/accoeice  flood,  is  now  a Gatdenbdang,- 
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anti  fince  he  could  not  know  tvhat  might  be  faid  of 
him  when  hetvas  dead,  he  ddired  it  might  be  done 
immediately  ; upon  which  Shakfpearc  gave  him 
thde  four  verfes  ; 

((  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  insrravM  ; ^ 

'Tis  a hundred  lo  ten  his  foul  is  notfav’d: 

«i  If  any  man  alt,  Who  lies  in  this  lemh  ? 

<1  Oh!  ho!  quoth  the  devil, ’lis  inyJohu-a-Combe.s)t 

Ine  to  Mr.  Charles  Hunt,  an  eminent  attorney,  and  town-clerk 
of  Stratford.  F.very  tn^iKhmati  will,  1 am  lure,  toncurwith 
roe  in  sviHiirg  that  it  may  enjoy  perpetual  verdure  and  lertility. 

In  this  retreat  our  SHWsrcAae's  godhte  mtnd 
With  maichicfs  (kill  luivey'd  all  htmian  kittd. 

Here  tniy  each  fweet  that  blcft  Arabia  knows, 

//flr.rrs  of  alt  hue.  and  udlkflat  thorn  the  roje^ 

To  lateil  time,  their  balmy  odours  Wing, 

And  Nature  here  difplay  eternal  fpting  ! Malone.  ' 

• — that  he  had  a particular  inhmjify  rjri(A  Mr.  Combe, ) This 
Mr.  John  Combe  1 take  to  be  the  fame,  who  by  Dttgdale,  in  his 
Anticjuitiesofh’arwichJlire,  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  1614, 
and  for  whom  at  theupper  cud  of  the  quite  of  the  guild  of  the 
holy  crols  at  Stratford,  a fair  monument  is  erefled,  having  a 
ilaiue  thereon  cut  in  alabadcr,  and  in  a gown,  with  this  epitaph. 
ti  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John  Combe,  Efq.  who 
dep.iriing  this  life  the  loth  day  ofjuly,  1614,  bequeathed  by 
his  lafl  will  and  tcflamcnt  tbefe  fiims  tnfuitig,  annually  lo  be 
paid  for  ever  ; via.  xx.  s.  for  two  fcrinons  to  be  preteb’d  in 
this  church,  and  vi.  I.  xili.  s.  iv.  d.  to  buy  ten  gowncs  for 
ten  poorc  people  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  ; and  tool, 
lo  be  lent  to  fifteen  poore  iradelmcn  of  the  fame  borough, 
from  three  years  to  three  years,  changing  the  parties  every 
third  year,  at  the  rale  of  fifty  fhiltlngs  per  annum,  the  which 
iucrcjfc  he  appointed  to  be  dtllribuied  towards  the  relief  of 
the  alipfS'Poor  there.  11  The  donation  has  all  the  air  of  a rich 
and  fagacious  ufurer.  Theobald. 

* 7 en  in  the  hnndi  ed  liei  here  ingrav'd;)  In  The  more  the  merritr, 
eoniaining  three  ^cote  and  odd  headlefs  epigrams,  /hot,  [tike  the 
fooler  loll, ) among  you,  light  lohere  they  will : By  H.  P.  Gem.  &c, 
1608.  I find  the  following  couplet,  which  is  almoll  tlie 
fame  as  the  two  beginning  lines  of  {his  Epitaph  onJohn-a-Combe ; 
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But  tlic  Iliarpnefs  of  the  fatirc  Is  faid  to  have  flung 
the  man  fo  leverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it.‘ 


FENP.RATOR1S  CPITAPHIUM. 


((  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  under  thig  Done, 
i«  Aod  a hundred  to  ten  to  the  devil  he's  gone.ti 
Again,  in  Inttrprtfer^  8vo.  3<i  edit.  1671,  p,  29S: 
t(  Here  lies  at  leafl  ten  in  the  hundred| 

«»  Shackled  up  both  bands  and  feet, 
it  Thai  at  fuch  as  lent  mony  gratis  ivondred, 
it  The  gain  of  ufury  was  fo  fwcet  : 

•I  But  thus  being  now  of  life  bereav'n, 

it  *Tis  a hundred  to  ten  he's  fcarcc  gone  to  heav’n.n 

Sieevens. 


So,  in  Camden’s  Rtmains^  1614  : 

it  Here  lyes  ten  in  the  handled, 
it  In  the  ground  fall  ramm'd  ; 
tt  'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten 

it  But  his  foule  is  damn'd,  h Malone. 

^ Oh!  ho!  quoth  the  devils  '/u  John-a-Combe.)  The  Rev. 
Francis  Peck,  lu  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Mr,  John  Milton^  4^®*  P-  has  Introduced  another 

epitaph  (imputed  on  what  authority  is  unknown)  to  Shakfpeare. 
It  is  on  Tom-a-Comhe^  alias  Tldn^beard^  brother  lo  this 
who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

(t  I hin  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purfe  ; 

« Never  mau  beloved  worfe  ; 

•«  He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a curfe  : 
u The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurle.tt  Steevrns. 


I fufpe^l  that  tnefe  lines  were  fent  to  Mr,  Peck  by  fom6 
perfon  that  meant  to  impofc  upon  lilm.  It  appears  from  Mr. 
John  Combe's  will,  that  hIthrotlicrTliomas  was  dead  101614. 
John  devifed  the  greater  part  of  his  real  and  pcrfonal  eftate  to 
his  nephew  Thomas  Combe,  with  whom  Sliakrpciire  was  ccr» 
tainly  on  good  terms,  having  bequeathed  him  his  fword. 

Siuce  1 wrote  the  above,  1 find  from  the  Rcgiftcr  of  Stratford, 
that  Mr.  1‘homas  Combe)  the  brother  of  John)  was  buried 
there,  Jan.  82,  1609-I0.  Malone. 

* — the  J)  arpnejs  of  lie  filire  is  faid  to  haxsejlun^  tke  man  fo 
[evexely^  that  he  never  forgave  I take  this  oppoitunity  lo 
avowmy  di(bclIcfihatShak.fpcarc  was  tJ^c  author  of  Mr,  Combe's 
Epitaph,  or  that  it  was  written  by  any  other  petfun  at  the 
requcfl  of  that  gentleman,  U BetUrton  the  player  did  really 
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He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,*  and  was 

viCt  Warwkkfhirtfor  the  fake  of  colleflin^  anecdotes  relative 
to  our  author,  perhaps  he  was  too  eafilv  fatisfied  with  fuch  as 
fell  In  his  way,  without  making  any  rigid  fcarch  into  their 
authenticity,  it  appears  alio  Irom  a lullowing  copy  of  this 
infi  rlpllun,  that  it  was  not  akribed  to  Shakfpeare  io  early  as 
two  years  alter  his  death.  Mr.  Reed  ol  Staple-Inn  obligingly 
poiuted  it  out  to  me  in  the  Remains,  See.  ol  Richard  Brsitliwaite, 
>6l8;  and  as  his  edition  ol  ourej  itapli  varies  in  fomt  mealure 
from  the  latter  one  publllhcd  by  Mr.  Rowe,  I fliall  uothelitate 
to  tranferibe  It : 

n Upon  one  Jokn  Cemhe  of  Skalford  upon  Avon,  a notable 
Ufir.-r,  falicned  upon  a Tombe  that  he  had  caufed  to  be 
built  In  his  Life-Time  : 

I.  Ten  in  the  huudred  mull  lie  iu  his  giave, 

4.  Bui  a huiidted  to  ten  whcihei  God  will  him  have  t 
44  Who  then  niuH  beioten'd  iu  this  lorobc? 

II  Oh  [quoth  thcdiviil)  my  Jain  a Comit.n 

Here  it  may  be  oblcrvcl  that,  lliifiiy  fj  eaking,  this  is  no 
jocular  epitaph,  but  a malevolent  predid  ion ; and  Braithwaite’s 
copy  is  furely  more  to  be  depended  on  (being  procured  in  or 
before  the  year  l6l8)  than  that  delivered  to  Betterton  or  Rowe, 
alraoA  a century  afterwards.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  two  of  the  lines  faid  tr,  have  been  produced  on  this  oeca- 
fion,  were  printed  as  an  epigram  in  lCo8,  by  H.  P.  Gent,  and 
are  likewife  found  In  Camden’s  Remains,  1614.  I may  add, 
that  a ufurer’s  folieitude  to  know  what  would  be  reported  of 
him  when  he  was  dead,  is  not  a very  probable  circumflance  ; 
neither  was  Shakfpeare  of  a difpofition  to  compofean  inveflive , 
at  once  fo  bitter  and  uncharitable,  during  a plenjant  converja- 
tian  among  the  common  friends  of  himfelf  and  a gentleman,  with 
whofc  family  he  lived  in  fuch  friendfhip,  that  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  fword  to  Mr,  Thomas  Combe  as  a legacy.  A 
mifer’s  monument  indeed,  conftruifled  during  his  life-time, 
might  be  regarded  as  a challenge  to  fatire  \ and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  anonymous  lampoons  fhould  have  been  affixed  to 
the  marble  defigned  to  convey  the  cliarafler  of  fuch  abcing  to 
poHerity.  — 1 hope  1 may  he  exenfed  for  this  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate Shakfpeare  from  the  imputation  of  having  poifoned  the 
hour  of  confidence  and  feAivity,  by  producing  the  fcvercA  of 
all  cerifures  on  one  ofhis  company.  1 am  unwilling,  in  (hoil, 
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buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  grea^t 


to  think  he  could  fo  wantonly  and  fo  puhlickly  have  expreffed 
Ills  doubts  concerning  the  Llvation  of  one  of  his  Icllow- 
creatures.  SittVENS. 

Since  the  above  obfervations  firft  appeared,  ( In  a note  to 
the  edition  oJ  our  author's  Poems  which  I publiQicd  in  17S0, ) 

1 have  obtained  an  additional  proof  of  whathas  been  advanced. 
In  vindication  of  ShakCpcare  on  this  fubjc<5f.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  will  o!  John  Combe  might  pofTibly  tlirow  fomc 
light  on  this  matter,  and  an  examlnailou  of  it  fomc  years  ago 
fnrniflicd  me  with  fuch  evidence  as  renders  the  ftory  recorded 
in hiaithwaitc’s  Rfmaim  very  doubtful;  and  ftill  mere  (Irongly 
proves  that,  whoever  was  tlic  author  of  this  epitaph.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  fhould  have  been  written  by 
Shaklpeare. 

The  very  firft  dirc^lion  given  by  Mr.  Combe  in  his  Will  is, 
concerning  a tomb  to  be  creeled  to  him  after  his  eUaik.  »»  My 
will  is,  that  a convenient  tomb  of  tlic  v.'.luc  of  thrcefcore 
pounds  fhall  by  my  executors  hereafter  named,  ot/t  of  my 
goods  and  chattels  flrflrayfcd,  within  one  year  after  ray  dcccafc, 
be  let  over  me.  n So  much  for  liralthwaltc’s  account  of  his 
havlug  crcflcd  his  own  tomb  in  his  life-time.  Thai  he  h‘’<i 
any  quarrel  with  our  author,  or  that  Sbakfpeare  had  by  any  a£l 
Jhiiig  him  Jo  Jevercly  that  Mr,  Combe  never  forgave  Aim,  appears 
equally  void  of  foundation  ; for  by  his  will  he  bequeaths  ato 
Mr.  \Vitliam  Shakfpere  Five  Pounds. 91  It  Is  probable  that 
tliey  lived  in  Intimacy,  and  that  Mr.  Combe  had  made  fome 
purchafe  from  our  poet ; for  he  dcvlfes  to  his  brother  George, 
u the  clofe  or  grounds  known  by  the  name  of  Parfon’s  Clofc, 
alias  Skakjpere's  Clofe,  Itmuftbeowncd  that  Mr.  Combe's 
will  is  dated  Jan.  2o,  i6i2-i3,  about  cigliteen  months  before 
liis  death  ; and  therefore  the  evidence  now  produced  is  not 
abfolutcly  dccifrve,  as  he  might  have  creeled  a tomb,  and  a 
rupture  might  have  happened  between  him  and  Shakfpeare, 
alter  the  making  of  this  will  : hut  it  is  very  improbable  that 
any  fuch  rupture  fhould  have  taken  place  ; for  if  the  fuppofed 
caufc  of  offence  had  happened  fubfcqucntly  to  the  execution 
of  the  inflrunicnt,  it  is  to  be  prefumrd  that  he  would  have 
revoked  the  legacy  to  Shakfpeare  : and  the  lame  argument  may 
be  urged  with  icfpci^  to  the  dirc^ion  concerning  his  tomb, 

Mr.  Combe  by  his  will  bequeaths  to  Mr.  Francis  Collins 
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duirch  at  Stratford,  where  a monument  is  placed 
ill  the  wall.*  On  his  grave-Ilone  underneath  is, 

n Good  friend,  ’ tor  jefiis'  Lite  lorbcar 
>i  lo  dit;  the  duft  iiiclofcd  licre. 
it  Elcll  be  the  man  that  fparcs  thefc  (fonej, 
u And  turd  be  he  that  moves  my  bones,  n ‘ 

the  elder,  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  ( who  appears  as  a 
legatee  and  tubferibing  wltncfs  to  Shakfpeare’s  svill,  and  there- 
fore may  be  prefumeja  common  friend,)  ten  pounds  j to  hij 
godfoiijohn  Collins,  ( the  fon  of  hrancis,)  ten  ponndi;  lo 
hits,  Siiltnna  Collins  (probably  godmother  to  our  poet’s 
elded  dauphttr)  hi!  pounds,  thirteendiiHings,  and  four-pence  ; 
to  Mr.  Henry  hValkcr,  (father  toShakfpearc’s  godfon, ) twenty 
diillings  ; to  the  poor  of  Stratford  twenty  pounds  i and  to  his 
Servants,  in  various  legacies,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
he  was  buried  at  Strattord,  July  1*,  1614,  and  his  will  was 
proved,  Nov.  10,  iGlS. 

Our  aitlhor,  at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  fhew  any  tedimony  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Combe, 
that  gentleman  being  then  dead;  bu'  that  he  continued  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  his  family  to  the  lad,  appears 
evidently  (as  Mr.  Steevens  hat  obferved)  from  hii  leaving 
his  fword  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew,  refiduary 
legatee,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  John. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  lines  preferved 
by  Rowe,  and  inferted  with  fomc  variation  in  Braithwaite’s 
Rtmains,  which  the  latter  hat  mentioned  to  have  been  affixed 
to  Mr.  Combe's  tomb  in  his  life-time,  were  not  written  till 
after  Shakfpearc'^  death  ; for  the  executors,  who  did  not 
prove  the  will  till  Nov.  161 5,  could  not  well  have  crciHed 
IS  a fair  monument  11  of  confiderable  expence  for  tliofe  times, 
till  the  middle  or  perhaps  theend  of  the  year  1616,  in  the  April 
of  which  year  our  poet  died.  Between  that  time  and  the  year 
1618,  when  firailLwaite’s  book  appeared,  fume  one  of  tbofe 
perfons  ( we  may  preliimc)  who  had  fulfcrcd  by  Mr.  Combe's 
feverity,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  fatirical  compolilion 
preferved  by  Rowe  ; part  of  whicli,  we  have  feen,  was  bor- 
rowed from  epitaphs  that  had  already  been  printed. — That 
Mr.  Combe  was  a money-lender,  may  be  inferred  from  a rlaufe 
in  his  will,  in  whi<  h he  mentions  his  tt  good  and  jufldebtors  ; »» 
to  every  one  ut  whom  he  remits  st  twenty  fblllings  for  every 
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twenty  pounds,  and  fo  after  ttiis  rate  for  a greater  or  leffer 
debt,  >>  on  their  paying  in  to  his  executors  what  they  owe. 

Mr.  Combe  married  Mrs.  Rofe  Clopion,  Augu(ls7,  i56o; 
and  therefore  was  ptobably,  when  he  died,  eighty  years  old. 
His  property,  from  the  defeription  of  it,  appears  to  have  been 
confiderable. 

In  jiiffiee  to  this  gentleman  it  flaould  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare’s  age  an  ujurer  did  not  mean  one 
who  took  exorbitant,  but  any,  iiitercll  or  ufance  for  money? 
which  many  then  conGdered  as  criminal.  The  opprobrious 
term  by  which  fuch  a perfon  was  dlllinguilhed.  Ten  in  ike 
hundred,  proves  this  ; forteu  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  Interelf 
of  money.  Se^  Shakfpeare’s  will.  — Sir  Philip  Sidney  direifts 
by  his  will,  made  in  i586,  that  Sir  Francis  WalGngham  (hall 
pul  four  thoufsind  pounds  which  the  tchaior  bequeathed  to  hl» 
daughter,  to  the  beft  bchoofe  either  by  purchafe  of  land  or 
leale,  or  fomr  other  good  and  godly  ufc,  but  in  no  cafe  to  let  it 
out  for  any  2/yurv  at  all.  n MaLOne. 

^ Ht  died  in  ihe  53(1  year  oj hiifige^]  He  died  on  Ills  birth-day, 
April  «3,  161O,  and  had  cxa£Hy  completed  his  fifty-fccond 
year.  From  Du  Cange’s  Perpetual  Almanack,  Glofs.  In  v* 
AnnuSy  (making  allowance  for  the  different  Aylc  which  then 
prevailed  in  England  from  that  on  which  Du  Cange’s  ca!cula‘> 
tion  was  formed,  j it  appears,  that  the  s3d  of  April  in  that 
year  was  a Tueiday. 

No  account  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  malady  which 
at  fo  early  a period  of  life  deprived  England  of  its  brightelt 
ornament.  The  private  note-book  of  his  fon-in-law  Dr.  Hall,* 
containing  a fhort  ftatc  of  the  cafes  of  his  patients,  was  a few 
years  ago  put  into  my  hands  by  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Wright ; 
and  as  Dr.  Hall  married  our  poet’s  daughter  in  the  year  1607, 
and  undoubtedly  attended  xShakfpearc  in  his  laft  illnefs,  being 
then  forty  years  old,  1 had  hopes  this  book  might  have  enabled 
me  to  gratify  the  publlckcurloGty  on  thisfitbjed.  But  unluckily 
the  earlirfl  cafe  recorded  by  Hall,  is  dated  m 1617.  He  had 
probably  filled  fome  other  book  with  memorandums  of  his 
praiflice  in  preceding  years  \ whicli  by  fomc  contingency  may 
hereafter  be  found,  and  inform  poflcrity  of  the  particular 

* Dr.  Hall's  pocket-book  after  his  death  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
furgeon  of  Warwick,  who  published  a tranflation  of  it,  (with  fome 
additions  of  his  own  } under  the  title  o( Stltfi  Ohfervathnt  $n  tkt  Enfliik 
cf  eatinent  ptiJ$nsj  in  dejptiatt  dtjttjti,  Kc.  The  third  edition  wa| 
prioteJ  in  i683. 
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circumflaners  that  attended  the  death  of  our  j!Teat  poet.  — 
From  the  34th  page  oi  this  book,  which  contains  an  account 
of  a diforder  under  which  bis  daughter  Ellrabcth  laboured 
(about  the  year  1624,)  and  of  the  method  of  cure,  it  appears, 
that  (he  was  his  only  daugliter;  {Elitabeth  Hall,  f.lia  mea 
unica,  tortura  oris  defedata.  ) In  the  beginning  of  April  in 
that  year  (he  vifited  London,  and  returned  to  Stratford  on 
the  92d',  an  euterprife  at  that  time  11  of  great  pith  and 
moment.  >» 

While  we  lament  that  our  incomparable  poet  was  fnitched 
from  the  world  at  a time  when  his  laculties  were  in  their  lull 
vigour,  and  before  be  was  i declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  i» 
let  IIS  be  thankful  that  t.  this  fwectelf  child  off  ancy  n did  not 
perilh  while  he  yet  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was  born  at  Stratiord- 
upon-.Vvon  in  April  i564  -,  and  1 have  this  moment  learned 
from  the  Regidcr. of  that  town  that  the  plague  broke  out  there 
on  the  3othofthelollowingJuiie,  and  raged  with  fucli  violence 
between  lliat  day  and  the  lad  day  of  December,  that  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  peifons  were  in  that  period  carried 
to  the  grave,  of  which  number  probably  216  died  of  that 
malignant  didemper;  and  one  only  of  the  whole  number 
rcfided,  not  in  Stratford,  hut  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Wcicombe.  From  the  237  infiabitants  of  Stratford,  whofe 
names  appear  in  the  Reglder,  twenty-one  arc  to  befubduflcd, 
who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would  have  died  in  fix  months, 
in  the  ordinary  courle  of  nature  1 for  in  the  five  preceding 
years,  reckoning,  according  to  the  fiyle  of  that  time,  from 
March  25,  l55g,  to  March  25,  j564,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  perfons  were  buried  at  Stratford,  of  whom  210  were 
townfmeu  : that  is,  of  thefe  latter  42  died  each  year,  at  an 
average.  Siippofing  one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually, 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at  that  period 
was  1470  i and  confcqucntly  the  plague  in  the  ladfixmoutlis 
of  the  year  l5G4  carried  olf  more  than  a fevcnlh  part  of  them. 
Fortunately  for  mankind  it  did  not  teach  the  houfc  in  which 
the  infant  Shakfpeare  lay  for  not  one  of  that  name^ppears 
in  the  dead  lift.  — May 've  fuppofc,  that,  like  Horace,  he 
lay  iecurc  and  fcarlefs  in  the  midll  of  contagion  and  death, 
proteffed  by  the  Miifes  to  whom  bis  future  life  was  to  be  * 
devoted,  and  covered  over 

(acra 

Lauroque,  collaiaque  myria, 

Nau  fine  Diis  auimofus  infant.  MAIOXI. 
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* ~ where  a monument  is  placid  in  Ihewall.)  He  isreprefented 
\inder  an  arch,  in  a fitting  pofture,  a cufhion  fprcad  before 
him,  with  a pen  In  his  right-hand,  and  his  left  reded  on  a 
fcroll  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  diftieh  is  engraved  under 
the  culhion  : 

Juiicio  Pjlium,  gmio  Socralem^  arte  Mareurm, 

Terra  trgit^  populus  mttret^  Olympus  habrt.  Theobald. 

The  fird  fyllablc  in  Socralem  is  here  made  Ihort,  which  ean- 
notbcallowed.  Perhaps  we fhould  read  iopiocleni.  Shakfpeare 
is  then  appofitely  compared  with  a dramatick  author  among 
the  ancients ; but  dill  it  Ihould  beremcrabered  that  the  eloglum 
is  IclTened  while  the  metre  is  reformed-,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  fome  of  our  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncom- 
monly negligent  in  their  profody,  cfpecially  in  proper  names. 
The  thought  of  this  didich,  as  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  might 
have  been  taken  from  TAe  faerjr  i^ueene  of  Spcufcr,  B.ll.  c.Lx. 
ft.  48,  and  c.  X.  d.  3. 

To  this  Latin  infcription  on  Shakfpeare  (hould  be  added 
the  lines  which  .are  found  underneath  it  on  his  monument: 
Slay,  palfenger,  why  doll  thou  go  fo  fad? 

Read,  if  thou  cand,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac'd 
Within  this  monument;  Shahfpeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy'tl ; whole  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cod  ; fince  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  ferve  his  wit.  ' 

Ohiit  An*'.  D'di.  t6i6. 

xt.  53,  die  a 3 Apri.  Steevens. 

It  appears  from  the  Verfes  of  Leonard  Uigges  that  out 
author’s  monument  was  erefled  before  the  year  i623.  Jt  has 
been  engraved  by  Vertiic,  and  done  in  .VIciaotinto  by  Miller. 

A writer  in  Tic  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.XXIX.  p.gG;, 
fays,  there  Isas  drong  a refcmblance  between  thebud  atStrat- 
ford,  and  the  portrait  of  our  author  prefixed  to  the  fird  folio 
edition  of  his  plays,  it  as  can  well  be  between  a datue  and  a 
plidurc.is  To  me  (and  I bare  viewed  it  fevcral  times  with 
a good  deal  of  attention  ) it  appc.ired  in  a very  different  light, 
^Vhcn  I went  lad  to  Stratford,  I carried  with  me  the  onl\r 
genuine  prints  of  Shaklpeare  that  were  then  extant,  and  f 
could  not  trace  any  refcmblance  between  them  and  this  figure. 
There  is  a pertnefs  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter  totally 
differing  from  that  placid  compofure  and  thoughtful  gravity, 
fo  perceptible  in  his  original  portrait  and  his  bed  prints.  Our 
poet’s  monument  having  been  creiffcd  by  his  fon-lu-law  Dr. 
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Hall,  thcftatuaxy  probably  bad  thcalEAance  of  fome  plflure, 
and  failed  only  from  want  of  Iklll  to  copy  it. 

Mr.  Granger  cbferves,  (Biog.Hifl.  Vol.  I.  p.  25g, ) that 
(I  il  hai  been  Jaid  there  never  was  an  original  portrait  ofShak- 
fpeare,  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  after  his  death  caulcd  k 
portrait  to  be  drawn  for  him  from  a perfott  who  nearly  rtfent- 
oltd  him.  n 1 his  entertaining  writer  was  a great  colledor  of 
anecdotes,  but  not  always  very  fcrupitlous  in  inquiring  into 
the  authentiiity  of  the  information  which  he  procured;  for 
this  improbable  talc,  I End,  on  examination,  ilands  only  on 
the  allertiott  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  The  Gcnilemnn’s 
Magmine  for  Augull  I75g,  who  boldly  tt  affirmed  it  as  an 
abfolute  fa£l;  n but  being  afterwards  publickly  called  upon 
to  produce  his  authority,  never  produced  any-  There  is  the 
firongcfl  reafon  therefore  to  prefume  it  a forgery. 

St  Mr.  Walpole  >1  ( adds  Mr.  Granger  ) st  informs  me,  that 
the  only  original  pifline  of  Shakfpeare  is  that  which  belonged 
to  Mr.  Keck,  from  whom  itpaffed  to  Mr.  Mcoll,  whofe  only 
daughter  married  the  Marquis  of  Gacrnarvonii  (now  duke 
of  Chandos). 

From  this  piflure,  his  Grace,  at  my  requcA,  very  obli- 
gingly permitted  a drawing  to  be  made  by  that  excellent  artilf 
Mr.  Oaias  Humphry  ; and  Irons  that  drawing  the  prliu  pre- 
fixed to  the  prefent  edition  has  been  engraved. 

In  the  manufevipt  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  this  portrait 
is  faid  to  have  been  ts  painted  by  old  Cornelius  janfen.  si 
4t  Others,  11  he  adds,  tii'ay,  that  it  was  done  by  Richard 
Burbage  the  player;  ii  and  in  another  place  he  afcribcs  it  to 
St  John  Taylor,  the  player.  ii  This  Taylor,  it  is  laid  in  The 
Critical  Review  for  1770,  left  it  by  will  to  Sit  Willlatts 
D'Avenant.  But  unluckily  there  was  no  player  of  the  chriftlaa 
and  furname  ofjohn  Taylor,  contemporary  with  Shakfpeares 
The  player  who  performed  in  Shakfpeare’s  company,  was 
Jofeph  Taylor.  There  was  however  a painter  of  the  name  of 
John  Taylor,  to  whom  in  his  early  youth  it  is  barely  poffible 
that  we  may  have  been  indebted  for  the  only  original  portrait 
of  our  autlior ; for  in  the  Piflure-Gallery  at  Oxford  are  two 
portraits  of  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  and  on  each  of  theirt 
et John  Taylor  f\nx.  l655.ii  There  ajipears  fome  refemblance 
ot  manner  between  thefe  portraits  and  the  pielurc  of  Shakfpeave 
in  the  duke  of  Chando’s  eollcflion.  That  piflurc  ( I exprcl't 
the  opinion  of  Sir  jofhua  Reynold’s)  has  not  the  Icafl  air  of 
Cornelius  Janfen's  pcrfoi  manccs. 

Tltat  this  pliflure  was  ouce  in  the  poffcfTion  of  Sir  William 
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D'Avcnant  is  highly  probable  j bur  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  purchajed  by  him  Irom  fomc  ol  the  players  after  the 
theatres  were  {hut  up  by  authority,  and  the  veterans  of  the 
llagc  were  reduced  to  great  dihrefs,  than  loliavcbccn  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  the  perfon  who  painted  it  ; in  wliole  cuUody  it 
is  improbable  that  it  fiiould  have  remained.  Sir  William 
D’Avcnaui  appears  to  have  died  infolvent.  There  is  no  Will 
of  his  in  the  Prerogatlvc-OlRce *,  but  adminiftrailon  of  his 
eHcifis  was  granted  to  John  Otway,  his  principal  creditor^  in 
May  i6GS.  After  his  death,  Betterton  the  aiior  bought  it, 
probably  at  a publick  falc  of  his  elfc£ls.  W'hilc  it  was  iu 
Betterton’s  poffelhon,  it  was  engraved  by  Vandergucht,  for 
Mr.  Rowe’s  edition  of  Shakipcare,  in  1709.  Betterton  made 
no  will,  and  died  very  indigent.  He  bad  a large  coltc^ion  of 
portraits  of  a^lors  in  crayons,  which  were  bought  at  the  fale 
of  his  goods  by  BullBncli  the  Printfeller,  who  fold  them  to 
one  Mr.  Sykes.  The  portrait  of  Shakfpcarc  was  purchafed 
by  Mrs.  Barry  the  a£lrcfs.  who  fold  itafterwardsfor  ^0  guineas 
to  Mr.  Robcist  Keck.  In  1719,  while  it  was  in  Mr.  Keck’s 
poileffioa,  an  engraving  was  made  from  it  by  Vertue  ; a large 
half-fhect.  Mi.  Nicoll  of  Coincy-Hatch,  Middlcfcx,  mar- 
rying  the  heirefs  of  the  Keck  family,  this  pi&urc  devolved 
to  him-,  and  while  in  his  pofTcffion,  it  was,  in  1747,  engraved 
hy  Houbraken  for  Birch’s  lUuJirma  Head^»  By  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Chandos  with  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Mcoll,  it 
became  his  Grace’s  property. 

bir  Godfrey  Knellcr  painteda  pl<?lurc  of  our  author,  which 
he  prefented  to  Dryden,  but  from  what  piclure  he  copied,  I 
am  unable  to  afeertain,  as  I have  never  feen  Kncllcr’s  pi^lurc. 
The  poet  repayed  him  by  an  elegant  copy  of  Verfes.  — See 
his  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  q3i,  edit.  i7dJ. 

“ Shakfpeaie,  thy  gift,  I pl.scc  before  my  fight. 

With  awe  i a(k  his  bleiTmg  as  I write  ; 

“ Wiih  reverence  look  on  his  majeflich  face, 

Proud  to  be  left,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 

**  His  foul  infpires  me,  while  thy  piaife  I write, 

And  I like  Teuccr  un  ler  Ajax  light : 

Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  ; with  daunilefs  breaff 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  bch  : 

“ Like  his,  thy  criticks  itt  the  atleinpi  arc  loft, 

“ Whenmoft  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  moft.  ’ 

It  appears  from  a cirLumllaiicc  mentioned  by  iJrvdcn,  that 
tlicfc  verfes  were  wr;tteu  after  the  year  iG83  : protably  after 
RJiymcr's  book  had  appeared  in  iGqS.  Dryden  having  mtdc 
no  will,  and  his  wife  Lady  tluabcih  renouncing,  adroiaillra- 
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tion  was  granted  on  the  loth  of  June  17PO,  to  liis  fon  Charles, 
who  wasdrownedin  theXhames  near  Wiiiofor  in  1704.  His 
younger  brother  Er.ifmus  fucceeded  10  t!ic  title  offiaronet, 
and  died  without  iiiuc  in  17  1 1 ; hut  I know  not  what  became 
of  his  cffecls,  or  where  this  piflurc  is  now  to  be  tound. 

About  the  year  1748a  meazotinto  ol  Shakfpeare  wa^feraped 
by  Simon,  laid  to  be  done  from  an  original  piflure  painted  by 
Zoulf  or  Soelt,  thru  in  the  poffcHion  ofT.  VViight,  painter, 
in  Covent-Gardtn.  The  earlieO  known  piifiure  painted  by 
Zoiift  in  hngUnd,  was  done  in  1657  ; <o  that  U he  ever  painted 
a piOurc  of  Shakfpeare,  it  muft  have  been  a copy.  It  could 
not  however  have  been  made  from  DWvcnant’s  pitlure, 

( unleis  the  painter  took,  very  great  Hberttes  I for  the  whole  air, 
drefs,  difpofitlon  of  the  hair,  See.  are  different.  I have  lately 
icen  a pifturc  in  the  poffclfion  of — Douglas,  tfq,  atTcddington 
near  Twickenham,  which  is,  1 believe,  the  very  piiflurc  Iron 
which  Simon's  Mezaotinto  was  made.  It  is  on  canvas,  (about 
«4  inches  by  20, 1 and  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  life. 

The  carlicft  print  of  our  poet  that  appeared,  is  that  in  the 
litle-pagc  of  the  firll  folio  edition  of  his  works,  iGaS,  engraved 
by  Martin  Droelhout.  On  rhxs  print  the  following  lines, 
jddrefTed  to  the  Rfadfr,  were  written  byBcnJonfon  : 

“ This  figure  that  ihou  here  feeft  put, 

It  was  lor  geiulc  Shakfpeare  cut} 

Wherein  tlie  graver  bad  a Arifc 
“ With  nature,  to  oui-do  the  life. 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  biafs,  as  he  hath  hit 
“ His  face,  the  print  would  then  furpafs 
“ All  that  was  ever  wiit  in  brali  ! 

“ But  fince  he  caunoi,  reader,  look. 

Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  look." 

Droefhout  engravea  aifo  the  heads  otjohn  Fox  the  martyro- 
logiA,  Monijoy  Blount,  fon  ofChnrlcs  Blount  Earl  of  Devon- 
ftiirc,  VVilli-m  Fairfax  who  fell  at  the  fiege  of  FrankemUlc 
in  1G21,  and  John  Howfon,  Bilhop  of  Durham.  The  portrait 
of  Bilhop  Howfoii  is  at  Chrifl-clMrch,  Oxford.  Bv  coinpa- 
ilng  any  of  thefe  prints  (the  two  latter  which  arc  well  executed ) 
with  the  original  plilurcs  fiom  whence  the  engravings  were 
♦made,  a better  judgment  migiit  be  formed  of  the  fidelity  of 
our  author's  portrait,  as  cxhibiietl  by  this  engraver,  ilian  from 
Jonfon's  affcrtlon,  tixat  “ in  this  Hgtire 
“ — the  graver  had  a Arifc 

With  nature,  to  out*do  the  life  ; ' 
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a compliment  which  in  the  hooks  of  that  age  was  paid  to  fo 
many  engravers,  that  nothing  decifive  can  be  inferred  frorta 
it. — It  iloes  not  appear  fioni  what  pi£l«re  this  engraving  wa« 
made  : but  irom  the  drefs,  and  the  fingular  dlfpofitlon  of  the 
hair,  &c.  It  undoubtedly  was  engraved  from  a piflure,  ami 
probably  a very  ordinary  one.  1 here  is  no  other  way  of  aC' 
counting  for  the  great  difference  between  this  print  of  Droe- 
fbout's,  and  Ills  fpirlted  portraits  of  Vairfax  and  Bifliop  How- 
foii,  butby  fnppofing  that  the  piclure  of  Shakfpeare  from 
which  he  copied  was  a very  coarfc  performance. 

The  next  print  in  point  of  time  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, and  Mr.  Granger,  that  executed  by  J.  Payne,  afeholarof 
Simon  Pafs,  in  l634:  with  a laurel  branch  In  the  poet’s  left- 
hand.  A print  of  Sliakfptare  by  fo  excellent  an  engraver 
as  Payne,  would  probably  exhibit  a more  perlecl  reprefenta- 
tion  of  him  than  any  other  of  thofe  times ; hut  I much  doubt 
whether  any  fuch  ever  exllleil.  Mr.  Granger,  1 apprehend, 
has  erroneoully  attributed  to  Payne  the  head  done  by  Marfhall 
in  1640,  (apparently  from Uroefhout’s  larger  print,]  which  is 
prefixed  to  a fpurious  edition  ofShakfpeare's  Poems  pnbllfhed 
in  that  year.  In  MaiQiall’s  print  the  poet  has  a laurel 
hranch  in  his  lefi  hatui.  Neither  Mr.  \\aIpole,  nor  any  of 
the  other  great  colleflors  of  piints,  are  polfclfcd  of,  or  ever 
faw,  any  print  of  Shakfpeare  by  Payne,  as  far  as  I can 
learn. 

Two  other  prints  only  remiin  to  be  mentioned;  one  en- 
graved by  Vertne  in  1721,  for  Mr.  Pope’s  edition  of  our 
author’s  plays  in  quarto;  falj  to  be  engraved  from  an  ori- 
ginal piflurc  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford;  and 
another,  a mettotinto,  by  Earlom  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  King  Lear,  in  1770;  f.ild  to  be  done  from  an  original  by 
Cornelius  Jaiifcn,  In  tlic  collefllon  of  Charles  jennens,  Efq, 
but,  Mr.  Granger  jufily  obferves,  “ as  It  is  dated  lu  l6io, 
before  janfen  was  in  England,  it  Is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  not  painted  by  him,  at  Icall,  that  be  did  not  paint  it  al 
a pdrtrait  of  Shakfpeare.” 

Mod  of  the  other  prints  of  Shakfpeare  that  have  appeared. 
Were  copied  from  lome  Or  other  of  thofe  which  I have 
mentioned.  Malon'C. 

“ The  portrait  palmed  upon  Mr.  Pope”  (lufe  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a Mf.  note  to  his  copy  of  Langl>ainc,) 
“ for  an  original  of  Shakfpeare,  from  whiah  he  had  ttii  fine 

VoL.  I.  / ' ' • - D ' " 
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phte  engraven,  is  evidently  a juvenile  portrait  ofKingJames  I.” 
I am  no  judge  in  thefe  matters,  but  only  deliver  an 
opinion,  which  if  ill-grounded  may  be  eafily  overthrown. 
The  portrait,  to  me  at  lead,  has  no  traits  of  Shakfprare. 

• SrtEVENS. 

* On  hti  gravt-Jlone  underneath  is.  Good  friend,  &c.]  This 
epitaph  is  exprclTed  in  the  following  uncouth  mixture  ot 
fmall  and  capital  letters  : 

Good  Frcnd  for  Icfus  SAKE  forbeare 
To  dice  T-t  Duft  EncloAfcd  HERe 
Blcfe  be  T-£  Man  fpares  T-Es  Stones 
And  curll  be  He  ^ moves  my  Bones.  Steevens.  , 
d And  curji  he  he  that  moves  my  hones.]  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  epitaph  was  written  by  Shakfpeare  himfclf,  or 
by  one  of  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  Imprecation  con- 
tained In  this  lad  line,  was  perhaps  fuggeded  by  an  appre- 
benCon  that  our  authour’s  remains  might  (hare  the  fame  fate 
with  thofc  of  the  red  of  his  cotlntrymcn,  and  be  added  to 
the  imraenfc  pile  of  human  bones  depolited  in  the  charnel- 
honfe  at  Stratford.  This,  however,  is  mere  conjeflurc  ; for 
fimilar  execrations  are  found  in  many  ancient  l.atin  epitaphs. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  judly  mentioned  it  as  a fingular  clr- 
cumdance,  that  Shakfpeare  does  not  appear  to  have  written 
any  verfes  on  his  contemporaries,  either  In  pralfe  of  the  liv- 
ing, or  In  boiaour  of  the  dead.  I once  imagined  that  he  had 
mentioned  Spenfer  with  kindnefs  in  one  of  his  fonnets;  but 
have  lately  difeovered  that  the  fonnet  to  which  1 allude,  was 
written  by  Richard  Barncfield.  If,  however,  the  following 
epitaphi  be  genuine,  (and  indeed  the  latter  is  much  inShak 
fpearc’s  manner,)  he  In  two  indances  overcame  that  modeft 
diffidence,  which  feems  to  have  hippofed  the  eloglum  of  his 
humble  mnfe  of  no  value. 

In  a Manufcrlpt  volume  of  poems  by  William  Herrick  and 
others,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  which 
is  among  Rawlinfon’s  Colleflions  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  is 
the  following  epitaph,  afcribed  to  our  poet. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

“ When  God  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 

**  Elias  James  to  nature  pay'd  his  debt, 

•r  And  here  repofeth  ; as  he  liv'd  he  dyde 
n The  faying  in  him  drongly  verefide, — 

Such  life,  fuch  death:  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 
ss  He  liv'd  a godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well. 

VVM  . SHAMPEARI.- 
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There  was  formerly  a family  of  the  furname  oi  Jamc:  at 
Stratford.  Anne,  the  wife  ol  Richard  James,  was  buried  there 
on  the  fame  day  with  our  poet’s  widow ; and  Margaret,  the 
daughter  oi  John  James,  died  there  in  April  iGiG. 

A monuracntal  iiil'cription  “ of  a better  leer,”  and  fald  to 
be  written  by  our  author,  is  preferved  lii  a collctiion  of  Epi- 
taphs, at  the  end  of  the  Vifitatlon  of  Salop,  taken  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  in  the  year  iGG^,  now  remaining  in  tlic  College 
of  arms,  C.  35,  fol.  2o;  a ttanfeript  of  which  Sir  Ifaac  Heard, 
Garter,  Principal  King  at  Arms,  has  obligingly  tranfmitted 
to  me. 

Among  the  monumertts  In  Tongue  Church  in  the  county 
of  Salop,  is  one  erefled  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Stan- 
ley, knight,  who  died,  as  1 imagine,  about  the  year  iGoo. 
In  the  Vlfilation-book  it  is  thus  deferibed  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale  ; 

“ On  the  north  fide  of  the  chancell  Hands  a very  llatcly 
tombe,  fupported  with  Corinthian  columnes.  It  bath  two 
figures  of  men  In  armour,  thereon  lying,  the  one  below  the 
torches  and  columnes,  and  the  other  above  them,  and  this 
cj)itaph  upon  it. 

*•  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  fccond  fon  of  Edward  Earle  of 
Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  .‘'trangc,  dtfeended  from  the  fanile- 
lie  of  the  Stanleys,  married  Margaret  Vernon,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heires  of  Sir  George  V'ernon  of  Nethcr- 
Haddon,  in  the  connty  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had 
illue  two  Tons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry  died  an  infant; 
Edward  furvived,  to  whom  thofe  lordfltlps  defeended;  and 
married  the  lady  Lucie  Percie,  fecond  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland;  by  her  he  had  Iffue  feaven  daughters. 
She  and  her  foure  daughters,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and 
Prifcllla,  are  interred  nnder  a monument  In  the  church  of 
Waltham  in  the  county  of  EllTcx.  Thomas  her  fon,  died  in 
his  infancy,  and  is  buried  in  the  parifh  church  of  Winwich 
in  the  county  of  Lancallcr.  The  other  three,  Petronilla, 
Prances,  and  Venefia,  arc  yet  living. 

Tbefe  following  verfes  were  made  by  William  SiiAicsrEAai, 
the  late  famous  tragedian.  ^ 

r*  Wriften  v^cn  the  tajl  end  of  Ihis  ionhe, 

Afke  who  lyes  iicre,  but  do  not  weepe; 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  llcepc. 
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He  bad  three  daughters,’  of  which  two  lived  to 
be  married;  Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas 

“ Thil  ftony  rcgifter  is  for  Ins  bones. 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  tliefe  Oonesf 
**  And  his  own  goodnefs,  with  hiinfclf  being  gonCy 
s*  Shall  live,  when  eaithly  mooumcni  is  none* 

**  Written  vpon  the  urji  end  thereef4 

Not  monumental  Aone  preferves  our  fame, 

“ Nor  llye-afpiring  pyramids  our  name. 

Tlie  mernory  of  him  for  svhoni  this  (lands,  ' / 

Shall  out-live  marble,  and  dcraners’  hands. 

Wlicn  all  to  iitue‘s  confumption  fitall  be  given, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  (lands,  (hall  Hand  in  heaven." 

The  lafl  line  of  this  epitaph,  though  the  word,  bears  very 
flrong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakipeare.  The  beginning 
of  the  firA  line,  “ A(ke  who  lyes  here,”  reminds  ns  of  that 
which  we  have  been  jiiA  examining:  If  c-y  man  a/f,  who 

lies  in  this  lomb,"  vc, — And  in  tlie  filth  line  we  find  a 
thought  which  our  poet  has  alfo  introduced  in  King 
Uemj  VIII; 

•*  Ever  belov’d  and  loving  may  his  rule  be  ! 

“ And,  when  old  time  lhall  lead  him  to  his  grave, 

**  Goolnejs  and  he  Jill  uf  one  monurnent!'* 

This  epitaph  muA  have  been  written  after  the  year  1600, 
for  Venetia  Stanley,  who  afterwards  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Kenclm  DIghy,  was  born  in  that  year.  With  a view  ta 
afeertain  its  date  more  precifcly,  the  churches  of  Great  and 
Little  Waltham  have  been  cxainincd  for  the  monument  faid 
to  have  been  erefled  to  Lady  Lury' Stanley  and  her  four 
daughters,  but  in  vain;  for  no  trace  of  it  remains;  nor 
could  the  time  of  their  refpective  deaths  he  afeei tained, 
the  regifirrs  of  thofc  pariAies  being  loA. — Sir  W'illiam  Uiig-  > 
dale  was  horn  in  Warwickfin'rc,  was  bred  at  the  frcc-fchool 
of  Coventry,  and  in  the  year  iGaS,  purchafed  the  manor 
of  Rlythc  in  that  cotinty,  where  he  then  fettled  and  alter- 
wards  (pent  a great  jiart  ol  his  life:  fo  that  his  teflimony 
lefpcdiiig , this  epitaph  is  luUicicnt  to  afecnain  its  auihcn- 
tieiiy.  Mai.one. 

’ He  had  thee  danqlilers,]  In  this  circumAanec  Mr.  Rowe 
muA  have  been  mif-inlormcd.  In  the  regifier  of  Stratford, 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  daughter  of  our  author’s  but  Su- 
faiina  and  Judith.  He  had  indeed  three  chiUier,;  the  two 
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Quiney,  « by  whom  (he  had  three  fons  and  all  died 

already  mentioned,  and  a fon,  named  Hamnet,  of  who™ 
Mr.  Rowe  uk.es  no  notice.  He  was  a twin  child,  born  at 
the  fame  time  with  Judith.  Hence  probably  the  midake.  He 
died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  l/i  iSgG.  .M.slonk. 

‘ Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quhiey,  ] This 

alfo  is  a midake.  Judith  was  Shakfpeare’s  younged  daugh- 
ter. She  died  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  a few  days  after  die 
had  completed  her  feventy-feventh  year,  and  was  buried 
there,  Feb.  g,  l66ld)2.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Qitiney, 
who  was  four  years  younger  than  hcrfelf,  on  the  loth  of 
February,  l6l5-l6,  and  not  as  Mr.  Wed  fuppoled,  in  the 
year  1616-17.  He  was  led  into  the  midake  by  the  hgurei 
l6l6  Handing  nearly  oppofite  to  the  entry  concerning  her 
marriage;  but  thofe  figures  relate  to  the  fird  entry  in  the  fub- 
fequent  month  of  April.  The  Regider  appears  thus: 

F ebruary. 

3.  Francis  Bufhill  to  Ifabcl  Whood. 

1616  ^*^b.  Sandells  to  Joan  Ballamy. 

10.  Tho.  Queeny  to  Judith  Shakfpere. 

April. 

14.  Will.  Borrowes  to  Margaret  Davies, 
and  the  following  entries  in  that  and  a part  of  the  enfuing 
page  arc  of  1616;  the  year  then  beginning  on  the  gSth  of 
March.  Whether  the  above  10  relates  to  the  month  of 
February  or  April,  Judith  was  certainly  married  before  her 
father's  death:  if  it  relates  to  February',  fhe  was  married  on 
February  10,  i6i5-t6;  if  to  April,  on  the  lOth  of  April 
1616.  From  Shakfpearc's  will  it  appears,  that  this  match 
was  a dolen  one;  for  he  fpeaks  of  fuch  future  " hujhand  as 
Jhe  Jhalt  be  m irried  to."  It  Is  drangc  that  the  ceremony 
fhould  have  been  publickly  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
Stratford  without  his  knowledge;  and  the  improbability  of 
fuch  a circumdance  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  die  was 
married  on  the  10th  of  April,  about  a fortnight  after  the  exe- 
cution of  her  fither’s  will.  But  the  entry  of  ihe  bapiifm 
of  her  fird  child,  (Nov.*»3,  1616,]  as  well  as  the  entry  of 
the  m..rtiagc,  afecrtain  It  to  have  taken  place  in  February, 
Mr.  Wed,  without  intending  It,  has  impeached  the  cha- 
rafler  of  this  lady  ; for  her  fird  child,  according  to  his  re- 
prefentation,  mud  he  fnppofcd  to  have  been  born  feme  months 
before  her  marriage;  lincc  among  the  baptlfms  I find  this  eit- 
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■\\’Uhout  children ; and  Sufanna,  who  was  his  fa- 
vourite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a phyfidan  of  good  re- 
putation in  that  country.’  She  left  one  child  only, 

try  of  the  chriftenin!*  of  her  clHcfl  foo  : “ l6i6.  Noy.  s3, 
Skakfpeare.  filius  Thomas  (iuinty,  Gent."  and  aicoraing  to 
Mr.  Weft  (he  was  iKit  married  till  the  followini;  February. 
This  Skakjpfare  (^ninry  died  in  his  itifanty  at  blralford,  and 
was  buried  May  8th,  1617.  Judiths  fccond  Ton,  Richard^ 
was  baptized  on  February  gtb,  1617-18.  He  died  at  Strat- 
ford in  Feb.  iGSS-g,  in  the  «.ft  year  of  his  age.  and  was 
buried  there  on  the  46th  of  that  month.  Her  third  fon, 
Thoma!,  was  baptized  Auguft  90,  1619,  and  was  buried  aUo 
at  Stratford,  January  28,  i638-g.  There  had  been  a plague 
iu  the  town  in  the  preceding  funimer,  that  carried  oflf  about 
fifty  perfons.  Malosf. 

Z)r.  John  Hall,  a phyficinn  of  nod  repiilalion  in  that  country.! 
Suf.tnna's  hulband.  Dr.  John  Hall,  died  in  Nov.  l635,  and  is 
enterred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford  near  his 
wife.  He  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  November,  as  appears 
from  the  Regifter  of  burials  at  Stratford  ; 

“ November  g6th,  l635,  Johanues  Hall,  medicus  peritif- 
fimus." 

The  following  is  a tranfeript  of  his  will  extrafled  froi» 
the  Regiftry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury; 

“ The  laft  VVill  and  Teftament  nuncupative  of  John  Hall 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  county  of  Warwirk,  Gent, 
made  and  declared  the  five  and  twentieth  of  November,  l635. 
Imprimis,  1 give  unto  my  wife  my  houfe  in  London.  Item, 
I give  unto  my  daughter  Nafh  my  houfe  in  Aflon.  Item,  I give 
unto  my  daughter  Nalh  my  meadow.  Item.  I give  my  goods 
and  money  unto  my  wife  and  daughter  Nafh,  to  be  equally 
divided  betwixt  them.  Item,  concerning  mv  ftudy  of  books, 
1 leave  them,  faid  he,  to  you,  my  fon  Nafh,  to  difpofe  of 
them  as  you  fee  good.  As  for  my  manuferipts,  1 would 
have  given  them  to  Mr.  Boles,  if  he  had  been  here;  but  for- 
afmuch  as  he  is  not  here  prefent,  you  may,  fon  Nafh,  burn 
them,  or  do  with  them  what  you  pleafe.  WitnefTes  hereunto. 

Thomas  Nafh. 

Simon  Trapp.” 

The  teftator  not  having  appointed  any  executor,  adminif- 
traliun  was  granted  to  his  widow,  Nov.  g3,  l636. 
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Some  at  lead  of  Dr,  Hall's  manufcripts  efcaped  the  flames, 
one  of  them  bcin;;  yet  extant.  See  p.  s6,  n.  g. 

I could  not,  alter  a very  careful  fcarch,  find  the  will  of 
Sufanna  Hall  in  the  Prerotjative-office,  nor  is  it  preferred  in 
the  Archives  of  the  diocefe  of  Worcelter,  the  Regiflrar  of 
which  diocefe  at  my  requcll  very  obligingly  examined  the  in- 
dexes of  all  the  wills  proved  In  his  office  between  the  years 
1649  and  1670;  but  In  vain.  The  town  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  is  in  that  diocefe. 

The  infcriptions  on  the  tomb-ftones  of  our  poet’s  favourite 
daughter  and  her  hulband  are  as  follows  ; 

“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall,  Gent,  he  marr.  Sufan- 
na,  ye  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Will.  Shakfpeare,  Gent,  he 
deceafed  Nov.  s5,  A°.  i635,  aged  Go.” 

**  Halliui  hie  (itus  cfl,  medica  celeberrimus  arte, 

Expedans  regtii  gaudia  Ixta  Dei. 

Dignus  eiat  meiiiis  qui  Nellota  vinceret  annis ; 

In  icnis  omne&  fed  rapit  xqua  dies* 

**  Ne  tumulo  quid  defit,  adcfl  hdilEma  conjux, 

**  £t  vitae  comiiem  nuuc  quoque  mouis  habci." 

Thefc  verfes  (hould  fccra,  from  the  laft  two  lines,  not  Im 
have  been  infcribed  on  Dr.  HalPs  tomb-Aone  till  1649. 
Perhaps  indeed  the  laA  diAich  only  was  then  added. 

“ Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sufanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent, 
yc  dau<;htcr  of  William  Shakfpeare,  Gene.  She  deceafed  the 
nth  of  July,  Ao.  1649, 

“ Witty  above  her  fexe,  but  ihat'i  not  alL 
Wife  to  falvation  was  good  MiArifs  Hall. 

Something  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  that,  but  this 

*<  Wholy  of  him  with  whom  (he's  now  in  blifle. 

**  Then,  paflenger,  haA  ne*re  a teare. 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all: 

“ That  wept,  yet  fei  her  fclfe  to  chcrc 
**  Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall.  i 

**  Her  love  fhali  live,  her  mercy  fpread. 

When  thou  haA  ne’re  a teare  to  Aied/* 

The  foregoing  Englilh  verfes,  which  arc  preferved  by 
Dugdale,  are  not  now  remaining,  half  of  the  tomb>Aoae 
having  been  cut  away,  and  another  half  Aone  joined  to  it; 
with  the  following  infcrlption  ouit.  — ^'Here  lyeth  the 
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a daughter  who  was  married  firft  to  Thomas  Nafh,* 

body  of  Richard  Watts  of  Ryhon-ClifFord,  in  the  parlfh 
of  eld  Slratfoid,  Gent,  who  departed  this  life  the  add  of 
May,  Anno  Dora.  1707,  and  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  ' 
This  Mr.  Watts,  as  1 am  inforincd  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Da- 
venport, was  owner  pf,  and  lived  at  the  eAate  of  Ryhon- 
Clinord,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  buried  on  the  i6tli  of  July,  1649,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Repiftcr  of  Stratford.  Malone. 

* Sht  left  one  child  only,  a daughter,  who  was  married  ftrjl 
ft>  'J'lioinas  .¥q/l:,  Ej'j.]  tliiabeth,  our  poet’s  prand-daughtcr, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a favourite,  Shakfpeare  having  left 
her  by  his  will  a memorial  of  his  affefllon,  though  flie  at 
that  time  was  but  tight  years  old,  was  born  in  February 
1607 -S,  as  appears  by  an  entry  iu  the  Regifter  of  Strat- 
ford, which  Sir.  Well  omitted  in  the  Iranfctipt  with  which 
he  furuiflied  Mr.  Steevens.  1 learn  from  the  fame  regifter 
that  fhe  was  married  in  1626:  “MARRiACfS.  April  S2.  1626, 
Mr.  Thomas  Nadi  to  Mllircfs  Filicabeth  Hall,”  It  (hould  be 
remembered  that  every  unmarried  lady  was  called  Mijlrejs 
till  the  time  of  George  1.  Hence  our  ouOior's  Mi^te/s  Atinp 
Page.  Nor  in  fpeakingof  an  unmarried  lady  could  her  chrif- 
tlan  name  be  omitted,  as  it  often  is  at  prefentt  for  then  no 
dililnflion  would  have  remained  between  her  and  her  mo- 
ther. Some  married  ladles  indeed  were  diiUhguifhcd  from 
their  daughters  by  the  title  of  Madam. 

Mr.  Nafh  died  iu  1647,  as  appears  by  the  infeription  on 
his  tomb-Aonc  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford. 

“ Here  rcAeth  yc  body  of  Thomas  Nafhe,  Efq.  He  mar. 
Eliaabeth  the  daugh.  and  heire  of  John  Hall,  Gent.  He 
died  April  4th,  Ao  1647,  aged  53.” 

Fata  mantni  ornnes ; hue  von  rirtute  cartvtem, 
neque  divitiis,  abllulit  ana  dies. 

“ AbOulit,  at  rejtjft  lux  ultima.  Side,  viator-; 

“ Si  peiilura  paias,  pet  male  pana  petit.’’ 

The  letters  printed  in  Italicks  are  now  obliterated. 

By  h is  laA  will,  \yhich  is  in  ihc  Pierogativc-officc,  d^T 
ted  Augufi  «5ih,  1642,  he  bequeathed  to  his  well  beloved 
wife,  Elizabeth  Nalh,  ?ind  her  afTiptis,  for  her  life,  fin  lieu 
of  jointure  and  thirds,)  one  xncfTuagc  or  ccncmcuc,  with  the 
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■ ppnrtcnanres,  fituitc  in  the  Chapel-Street  in  Stratford,  then 
in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  Joan  Norman,  widow;  one 
meadow,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Square  Meadow,  with 
the  appurtenant  cs,  in  the  paiifli  of  old  Stratford,  lyinjr 
near  unto  the  great  ffone-hiljgc  of  Stratford;  one  other 
meadow  with  the  appurtenances,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Walh  Meadow;  one  little  meadow  with  the  appur- 
tenances, adjoining  to  the  faid  AValh  Meadow ; and  alio  all 
the  tythes  of  the  manor  or  lordlliip  of  Shottery.  He  de- 
vlfes  to  his  kinfman  Edward  Nafli,  the  ton  of  his  uncle 
George  Nifli  of  London,  his  heirs  and  alfigns  f inter  alia) 
the  raclfuagc  or  tenement,  then  in  his  own  occupation,  called 
The  Meu)-PUce,  Ctuate  in  the  Chapel-Street,  in  Stratlord ; 
together  with  all  and  lingular  houfes,  outlioufcs,  barns,  fta- 
blc»,  orchards,  gardens,  cafements,  profits,  or  commodities, 
to  the  fame  belonging;  and  alfo  iour-yard  land  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  and  pafiure,  with  tilt  appurtenances,  lying 
and  being  in  the  common  fields  of  Old  Stratford,  with  all 
the  eafements,  profits,  commons,  commodities,  and  here- 
ditaments, to  the  fame  four-yard  lands  belonging;  then  in 
the  tenure,  ufe,  and  occupation  of  him  the  laid  Thomas 
Nafh;  and  one  other  melfuage  or  tenement,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances, fituate  in  the  parifh  of , in  London,  and 

called  or  known  by  the  name  of  The  WarJrohe^  and  then 

in  the  tenure,  ufe  and  occupation  of Dickes.  And 

from  and  after  the  death  of  his  faid  wife,  he  bequeaths  the 
meadows  above  named,  and  devifed  to  her  for  life,  to  his 
faid  coufin,  Edward  Nalh,  his  heirs  and  alligns  for  ever. 
After  various  other  bcqncfls,  he  direfls  that  one  hundred 
pounds,  at  the  lead,  be  laid  out  in  mourning  gowns,  cloaks, 
and  apparel,  to  be  dillribnted  among  his  kindred  and  friends, 
in  fuch  manner  as  his  executrix,  fliall  think  fit.  He  appoints 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Nafh  bis  rtlidnary  legatee,  and  foie  ex- 
ecutrix, and  ordains  Edmund  Rawlins,  William  Smith,  and 
John  Eaftnn,  overfeers  of  his  will  to  which  the  witncfl'es 
arc  John  Such,  Michael  Jonfon,  and  Samuel  Rawlins. 

bv  a nuncnpatlve  codicil  dated  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
April  4th,  1647,  he  bequeaths  (inter  alia)  “ to  his  mother 
Mrs.  Hall  fifty  pounds;  to  Elizabeth  Hathaway  fifty  pounds; 
to  Thomas  Hathaway  fifty  pounds;  to  Judith  Hathaway  ten 
pounds;  to  his  uncle  Nafh  and  his  aunt,  his  coufin  Sadler 
and  his  wife,  bis  ccuCu  Richard  Qtiincy  and  his  wife,  bi^ 
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efq.  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Jolm  Barnard  of  Abing- 
ton,’  but  died  likcwile  witliout  iffuc.* 

coufio  Tlioraas  Quincy  and  his  wife,  twenty  fhillings  each, 
to  buy  them  tines.”  The  meadows'  which,  by  his  will  he 
had  devifed  to  his  wife  for  life,  lie  by  this  codicil  devifea 
to  her,  her  heirs  and  affigns,  for  ever,  to  the  end  that  they  | 
may  not  be  fevered  from  her  own  land;  and  lie  “appoints 
and  declares  that  the  inheritance  of  his  land  given  to  his 
coulin  Edward  Xafh  (liould  be  by  him  fettled  after  his  de— 
ceafe,  upon  his  fon  Thomas  Nalh,  and  his  heirs,  and  for  want 
of  fuch  heirs  then  to  remain  and  defeend  to  his  own  right 
heirs." 

It  is  obfervabic  that  in  this  will  the  tedator  makes  no 
mention  of  any  child,  ^d  there  is  no  entry  of  any  ilfue  of 
his  marriage  in  the  Beider  of  Stratford;  I have  no  doubt 
therefore  that  he  died  without  idiic,  and  that  a pedigree  with 
which  Mr.  VVhalley  furnifhed  Mr.  Steevens  a few  years  ago, 
is  inaccurate.  The  origin  of  the  midake  in  that  pedigree 
will  be  pointed  out  in  its  proper  place. 

As  by  Shakfpcarc's  will  his  daughter  Sufanna  had  an  edate 
for  life  in  77ie  Mew  Place,  See.  and  his  grand-dnughtcr  Eliza- 
beth an  edate  tail  in  remainder,  they  probably  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth  to  Mr.  Nadi,  by  a line  and  recovery  cut 
oflT  the  entail ; and  by  a deed  to  lead  the  ufrs  gave  him 
the  entire  dominion  over  that  edate;  which  he  appears  to 
have  mifufed  by  deviOng  it  from  Shakfpearc's  family  to  hii 
own. 

Mr.  Nadi’s  will  and  codicil  were  proved  June  5,  1647,  and 
admiiiidration  was  then  granted  to  his  widow.  Malone. 

* Sir  John  Barnard  of  ^linglon,]  Sir  John  Barnard  of 

Abiiigtbn,  a fmall  village  about  a mile  from  the  town  of 
Northampton,  was  created  a knight  by  King  Charles  II. 
Nov.  35,  1661.  In  1671  he  fold  the  manor  and  advowTon 
of  the  church  of  Abington,  which  his  ancedors  had  pof- 
fcITcd  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  to  William  Thurlby, 
Efq.  Sir  John  Barnard  was  the  elded  fon  of  Baldwin  Barnard, 
Efq.  by  Eleanor,  daughter  and  eo-heir  of  John  Fulwood  of 
Ford  Hall  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Efq.  aud  was  born 
in  l6o5.  He  fird  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Clement  Edmonds  of  Predon  in  Northamptondiirc,  by  whom 
be  bad  four  font  and  four  daughters.  She  dying  in  1642, 
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he  married  fecondly  oiir  poet’s  crand-daiicliter,  Eliaa- 

beth  Naflt,  on  the  5th  ol’June  1640,  at  Billcflcy  in  VVarwick- 
ihirc,  about  llirec  miles  from  Stratlord-upon-Avon.  If  any 
of  Shakfpcarc’s  manufcripts  emained  in  his  grand-daughter’s 
ciiftody  at  the  time  of  her  fecond  marriage,  (and  forae  let- 
ters  at  leaft  (he  furely  muft  have  had,)  they  probably  were 
then  removed  to  the  houfc  of  her  new  hufband  at  Abing- 
ton.  Sir  Hugh  Clopion,  who  was  born  two  years  after  her 
death,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklln,  in  the  year  1742,  an 
old  tradition  that  fhe  liad  carried  away  with  licr  from  Strat- 
ford, many  of  her  grandfather’s  pipers.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Barnard  they  muft  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Etlward  Bagley,  Lady  Barnard’s  executor  j and  if  any  de- 
fceudant  of  that  gentleman  be  now  living,  in  his  cuAody 
they  probably  remain.  Mai.one. 

* but  died  lUetL'ife  without  iffue.]  Confiding  in  a pe- 

digree tranfmitted  by  Mr.  VVhalley  fomc  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  I once  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Rowe  was  inaccurate 
in  faying  that  our  poet’s  grand-daughter  died  without  Iffue. 
But  he  was  certainly  right;  and  this  lady  was  undoubtedly 
the  laft  lineal  dcfcendant  of  Shakfpeare.  There  is  no  entry, 
as  1 have  already  obfcrved,  in  the  RcglAer  ofStratfnrd,  -of 
any  ilTue  of  hers  by  Mr.  Nalh;  nor  does  he  in  his  will 
mention  any  child,  deviling  the  greater  part  of  his  proper- 
ty between  his  wife  and  his  kinlman,  Edtvard  Nalh.  That 
Lady  Barnard  had  no  iffue  by  her  fecond  hufband,  is  proved 
by  the  RegiAer  of  Abington.  in  which  there  is  no  entry 
of  the  baptifm  of  any  child  of  that  marriage,  though 
there  are  regular  entries  of  the  time  when  the  fevcral 
children  of  Sir  John  Barnard  by  his  firll  wife  were  bap- 
tiied.  Lady  Barnard  died  at  Abington,  and  was  buried 
there  on  the  17th  of  February  1669-70;  but  her  hufband 
did  not  (hew  his  refpeft  for  her  memory  by  a monu- 
ment, or  even  an  infcrlption  of  any  kind.  He  feems  not 
to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  honourable  alliance  he  bad 
made.  Shakfpeare’s  grand-daughter  would  not,  at  this  day, 
go  to  her  grave  without  a memorial.  By  her  laA  will,  which 
1 fubjoin,  fhe  direfls  her  truAec  to  fell  her  efiate  of  New- 
Flare,  See.  to, the  beA  bidder,  and  to  offer  it  firA  to  her 
coufin  Mr.  Edsvard  Nafh.  How  fhe  then  came  to  have  any 
property  in  New-Place.  which  her  firA  hufband  had  devi- 
fed  to  this  very  Edward  Nafh,  does  not  appear;  but  1 fup- 
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Tins  is  what  I could  learn  of  any  note,  cither 

pofc  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nafli  Ihe  exchanged 
the  patrimonial  lauds  which  he  bequeathed  to  her,  with 
Edward  rs’u.lh  and  his  fon,  and  took  IScw-Place,  See.  iuhead 
of  them. 

Sir  liarnard  died  at  Abington,  and  was  buried  there,  on 
March  the  5th,  1G7J-4.  On  his  tomb-Aonc,  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  church  is  the  lollowing  infeription  : 

Hie  jacttl  txuvi^  ginfrojilfmi  viri  Johannis  Barnard,  nilitis  : 
trr,  aea,  atavOy  tiitaea,  itiiifqut  ptc^rnittribus  per  flvcenltts  if  ampUus 
annns  kujuj  oppidi  df  Abin^dfin.  domivij^  infignix : qvi  Jaio  cejjit  xnde~ 
Jfpt vagi jji vifi  atalis  Jutr  anae,  quinta  nanas  Martii,  annoijve  a patlu 
' B.  yirgivi]^  MDCLXXni. 

Sir  John  r.arnard  having  made  no  will,  admini Aration  of 
his  etfefts  was  granted  on  the  7th  of  November  1674,  to 
Henry  Gilbert  of  Locko  in  tlie  county  of  Derby,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Elitabeth  by  his  firA  wife,  and  to  his 
two  other  furviving  daughters;  M^ry  Higgs,  widow  cf  Tho- 
mas Higgs  of  Colclborne,  Efq.  and  F.lcanor  Cotton  the  wile 
of  Samuel  Cotton,  Efq.  All  Sir  John  Barnard’s  other  chil- 
dren except  the  three  above-mentioned  died  without  ilTue. 
1 know  not  whether  any  defeendant  of  thefe  be  now  living: 
but  if  that  Ihould  be  the  cafe,  among  their  papers  may  pof- 
fibly  be  found  fome  fragment  or  other  relative  to  Shakfpeare; 
for  by  his  grand-daughteris  order,  the  adminlArators  of  her 
hulband  were  entitled  to  keep  poffcAion  of  her  houfe.  See. 
in  Stratford,  for  fix  months  after  his  death. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  will  of  this  laA  riefeen- 
dant  of  our  poet,  extrafled  from  the  RcgiAry  of  the  Prero- 
gative Court  of  Canterbury ; 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I Dame  Elirabeth  Barnard, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abington  in  the  County  of 
Northampton,  knight,  being  in  perfefl  memory,  (blcfled  be 
God!)  and  mindful  of  mortality,  do  make  this  my  la  A will 
and  IcAanient  in  manner  and  form  following. 

Whereas  by  my  certain  deed  or  writing  under  my  hand 
and  feal,  dated  on  or  about  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  i653, 
according  to  a power  therein  mentioned,  1 the  faid  Elir.abcth 
Jiave  limited  and  dlfpofed  of  all  that  ray  mefiuagc  with  the: 
appurtenances  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  War- 
>vick,  tailed  the  New-Place,  and  all  that  four-yard  land  and 
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relating  to  himfelf  or  family:  the  charailer  of  the 
man  is  beft  feen  in  his  writings.  But  lince  Ben 

half  in  Stratford-Wclcombe  and  Bifhopton  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  (after  the  deceafe  of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard, 
and  me  the  i'aid  Elizabeth, ) unto  Henry  Smith  of  Stratford 
aforefaid,  Gent,  and  Job  Dighton  of  the  Middle-Temple, 
London,  Efq.  fince  dcceafcd,  and  their  heirs;  upon  truft 
that  they,  and  the  furvivor,  and  the  heirs  of  fuch  furvivor, 
Ihould  bargain  and  fell  the  fame  for  the  bell  value  they  cart 
get,  and  the  money  thereby  to  be  raifed  to  be  employed  and 
difpofed  of  to  fuch  pcifon  or  perfons,  and  In  fuch  manner  as  I 
the  faid  Elizabeth  Ihould  by  any  writing  or  note  under  ray 
hand,  truly  teflihed,  declare  and  nominate  ; as  thereby  may 
more  fidly  appear.  Now  my  svill  is,  and  I do  hereby  fignlfy 
and  declare  my  mind  and  meaning  to  be,  that  the  faid  Henry 
Smith,  my  furviving  trullce,  or  his  heirs,  lhall  with  all  con- 
venient fpeed  after  the  deceafe  of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard 
my  hulband,  make  fale  of  the  Inheritance  of  all  and  fingular 
the  premifes,  and  that  my  loving  couGn  Edward  Nafh,  Efq. 
fliall  have  the  Srft  offer  or  refufal  thereof,  according  to  my 
promife  formerly  made  to  him;  and  the  monies  to  be  raifed 
by  fuch  fale  I do  give,  difpofc  of,  and  appoint  the  fame  to 
be  paid  and  diftrlbutcd,  as  is  herein  after  expreffed;  that  ii 
to  fay,  to  my  brother  Thomas  Welles  of  Caricton,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  Gent,  the  fum  of  Rfty  pounds,  to  be 
paid  him  within  one  year  next  after  fuch  fair:  and  if  the 
faid  Thomas  Welles  lhall  happen  to  die  before  fuch  time 
as  his  faid  legacy  lhall  become  due  to  him,  then  my  dcGre 
is,  that  my  kinfman  Edward  Baglcy,  citizen  of  London,  fhall 
have  the  foie  beneht  thereof. 

Item,  I do  give  and  appoint  unto  Judith  Ilathasvay,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  my  kinfman  Thomas  Hathaway,  late  of  Strat- 
ford aforefaid,  the  annual  fum  of  Gve  pounds  of  lawfaf  mo- 
ney of  England,  to  be  paiil  unto  her  yearly  and  every  year, 
from  and  after  the  deceafe  of  the  furvivor  of  the  laid  Sir^ 
John  Barnard  and  me  tlie  faid  Elizabeth,  for  and  durin;^‘thc 
natural  life  of  her  the  faid  Judith,  at  the  two  mollufual  feafts 
or  days  of  payment  In  the  y'ear  wVe/iret,  the  feaft  of  the' 
Annunciaiiou  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  and  Saint  Michael’ 
the  Archangel,  by  equal  portions,  tlic  Grit  payment  thereof, 
lo  begin  at  fuch  of  tbe  faid  feafit  as  (hall  next  happen,  af-' ' 
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Jonfon  lias  matle  a fort  of  an  clfay  torvards  it  in  his 
Difcoverici,  1 will  give  if  in  his  words: 

ter  the  detesfe  of  ihe  furvlvor  of  the  Lid  Sir  John  Barnard 
and  me  the  fjid  Flirabelh,  if  the  faiJ  premilcs  tan  be  lb 
foon  fold  ; or  otherwlle  fo  foon  M the  fame  can  be  fold:' 
and  if  the  f^id  Judith  (hall  liappen  to  raarrv,  and  (ball 
he  minded  to  rcleafc  the  laid  annual  fum  ot  live  ponnds, 
and  fhall  accordingly  rcleafc  and  quit  all  her  inicreft  and 
right  in  and  to  the  fame  after  it  fhall  become  due  to  l|cr, 
then  and  In  Inch  cafe,  1 do  give  and  appoint  to  her  the 
film  of  forty  pounds  in  lieu  thereof,  to  be  paid  unto  her 
at  the  time  of  the  executing  of  Inch  rcleafc  a>  aforefaij. 

Jlem,  1 give  and  appoint  unto  Joan  the  wife  of  Edward 
Kent,  and  one  other  of  the  daughters  ot  the  faid  Thomas 
Hathaway,  the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  lilecwife  paid  unto 
her  within  one  year  next  alter  the  deceafe  of  the  furvivor 
of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard  and  me  the  faid  Eliaabcth,  if 
the  faid  premifes  can  be  foon  fold,  or  otherwife  fq  fooa 
as  the  fame  can  be  fold;  and  if  the  laid  Joan  fliall  happen 
to  die  before  the  faid  fifty  pounds  fhall  be  paid  to  her,  then 
1 do  give  and  appoint  the  fame  unto  Edward  Kent  the  young- 
er, her  fon,  to  be  paid  unto  him  when  he  fhall  attain  the 
age  of  onc-and-twenty  years. 

Jttm,  I do  alfo  give  and  appoint  unto  him  the  faid  Ed- 
ward Kent,  fon  of  the  faid  Joan,  the  fum  of  thirty  ponnds, 
towards  putting  him  out  as  an  apprentice,  and  to  be  paid 
and  difpofed  of  to  that  nfe  when  be  fhall  be  fit  for  it. 

Jlem,  I do  give  or  appoint  and  difpofe  of  unto  Rofc,  Eli- 
zabeth, and  Sufanna,  three  other  ol  the  daughters  of  my  faid 
kinfman  Thomas  Hathaway,  the  fum  of  forty  pounds  apiece, 
to  be  paid  unto  every  of  them  at  fiich  time  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  the  faid  fifty  pounds  before  appointed  to  the 
faid  Joan  Kent,  their  fiflcr,  fhall  become  payable. 

hem.  All  the  reft  of  the  monies  that  fhall  be  ralfcd  by 
fuch  flic  as  aforefiid,  I give  and  difpofe  of  unto  my  faid 
kinfman  Edward  Bagley,  except  five  pounds  only,  which  I 
give  and  appoint  to  my  faid  truftce  Henry  Stifith  for  his 
pains;  and  il  the  faid  Edward  Nalh  fhall  refufe  the  purchafe 
of  the  faid  meffuage  and  four-yard  land  and  a half  with 
the  appurtenances,  then  my  will  and  defire  is,  that  the  faid 
Honry  Smith  or  his  heirs  fhall  fell  the  inheritance  of  the  faid 
premifes  and  every  part  thereof  unto  the  faid  Edward  Bagley, 
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and  that  he  (hall  purchafe  the  fame?  upon  this  condition, 
navcTtheltfs,  that  he  the  faid  Edward  Bagley,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, or  ailminiftrators,  0*311  juOly  and  laithfully  perform 
my  will  and  true  meaning,  in  mailing  due  payment  of  ail  the 
fcveral  fiims  of  money  or  legacies  before  mentioned,  in  fuch 
imnncr  as  aforefaid.  And  I do  hereby  declare  my  will  and 
meaning  to  be  that  the  executors  and  adminiftrators  of  my 
faid  hulband  Sir  John  Barnard  (hall  have  and  enjoy  the  ufe 
and  benefit  of  my  faid  houfe  in  Stratford,  called  the  Kew- 
Place,  with  the  orchards,  gardens,  and  all  other  the  appur- 
tenances thereto  belonging,  for  and  during  the  fpace  of  fix 
months  next  after  the  deceafe  ofhim  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard. 

Item,  I give  and  devife  unto  my  liinfman  Thomas  Hart,  the 
fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  late  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforefaid, 
all  that  my  other  meffuage  or  inn  fituatc  In  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  aforefaid,  commonly  called  the  Maidenhead,  with  the 
appurtenances,  and  the  next  houfe  thareunto  adjoining,  with 
the  barn  belonging  to  the  fame,  now  or  late  In  the  occupation 
of  Michael  Johnfon  or  his  alligns,  with  all  and  lingular  the 
appurtenances;  to  hold  to  him  the  faid  Thomas  Hart  the 
fon,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ilTue, 

I give  and  devife  the  fame  to  George  Hart,  brother  of  the  fild 
Thomas  Hart,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  ; and  for  default 
of  fuch  Kfue  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  faid  Elizabeth* 
Barnard  for  ever. 

hem,  I do  make,  ordain  and  appoint  my  faid  loving  klnf- 
man  Edward  Bagley  foie  executor  of  this  my  lall  will  and 
teftament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills;  defiring  him 
to  fee  a juft  performance  hereof,  according  to  my  true  in- 
tent and  meaning.  In  wltncfs  whereof  1 the  laid  Eliza- 
beth Barnard  have  hereunto  fet  my  hand  and  feal,  the  ninc- 
and-twentlcth  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini,  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  Dxty-nlne. 

Elizabeth  Baknaxd. 

Signed,  JeaUd,  pulli/hed,  and  declared,  to  he  the  lajl  xidll  and 
Ujlamenl  of  the  faid  Elizabeth  Barnard,  in  the  prefence  of 

John  Howes,  Reflor  de  Abington. 
Francis  Wickes. 

ProW/am  fnit  lejittanlum  japraferipinm  apud  fin  Ennifn/et 
fttat,  in  li  Strnnd,  ia  ttmilalu  Middt,  ^ntrlo  die  mrnjii 
Mar/ij,  1669,  cerom  veneraHli  vies  Dcaino  Egidio  Swette, 
mililt  if  lignm  doflore,  Jtrrogato,  be.  jarnm/e  Edwardi 

BsKley.  aaizt  eaenttr.  Mnixal.  <ai,  be,  it  tent,  be.  jnrtt. 

® ' MAZOtt*. 
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“ I remember  the  plavers  have  often  mentioned 
“ it  as  an  honour  to  Shakipcarc,  that  in  writing 
“ ( whatfoever  he  penned ) he  never  blotted  out  a 
“ line.’  My  anfwer  hath  been,  Would  he  had  bloiled 
“ a thotijand!  which  they  thought  a malevolent 
“ Ipeech.  I had  not  told  pollerity  this,  but  lor 

’ that  in  writing  ( whatfoever  he  penned  ) he  never  blotted 

out  a line.]  This  is  not  true.  They  only  fay  in  their  pre- 
face to  his  plays,  th.it  “ his  mind  and  hand  went  toge- 
ther, ami  what  he  thoucht,  he  uttered  with  that  eaCnefs, 
that  wc  have  Jiarce  received  from  him  a blot  in  his  papers.” 
On  this  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  that  “ there  never  was  a more 
groundlcfs  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  arc  more 
V|udcniablc  evidences.  As,  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  Jl'ivet 
cf  It'indfor,  which  he  entirely  new  writ;  The  Hi/lory  of  Henry 
the  Si;\th,  which  was  firfl  publilbed  undet  the  title  of  The 
Contention  of  York  and  Lancalier  ; and  that  of  Henry  V.  ex- 
tremely improved;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  aliiiollas  much 
again  as  at  lirh,  and  many  others. 

Surely  this  is  a very  ftrauge  kind  of  argument.  In  the 
firil  place  this  was  not  a report,  (imicfs  by  that  word  we 
ate  to  nnderlland  relation,)  but  a politive  affertion,  ground- 
ed on  the  bell  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  fubjtcl  ad- 
mitted ; namely,  ocular  proof.  The  players  fay,  in  fub- 
ll.incc,  that  Shakfpeare  had  fuch  a happinefs  of  cxprcflion, 
that,  as  they  collecl  from  his  papers,  he  had  Jehiom  occa- 
fiou  to  alter  the  firfl  words  he  let  down;  in  coaifeijuencc 
of  svhich  they  found  Jcarce  a blot  in  his  writings.  And 
bow  is  this  refuted  by  Mr.  Pope  :*  By  telling  us,  that  a great 
many  of  his  plays  were  enlarged  by  their  author.  Allow- 
ing this  to  be  true,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  if  he  had 
written  twenty  plays,  each  confiAIng  of  one  thoufand  lines, 
and  afterw.irds  added  to  each  of  them  a thoufand  more,  would 
it  therefore  follow,  that  he  had  not  svritten  the  firft  thou- 
fand with  facility  and  correfluefs,  or  that  thole  mull  have 
been  ncceflarlly  expunged,  becautc  new  m.itlir  was  added  to 
them,?  Certainly  not.  — But  the  fnith  is,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  our  author  did  enlarge  all  the  phys  mentioned  by- 
Mr.  Pope,  II  even  that  would  prove  the  point  ilitcndckl  to  be 
eAablllbed.^  Mr.  Pope  was  evidently  deceived  by  tbe  quarto 
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“ their  ignorance,  who  chofe  tlrat  circumflance  to 
“ commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  mofl  lault- 
“ ed  : and  to  jidlify  my  own  candour,  for  I loved 
“ the  man.  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  fide 
“ idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  ho- 
“ neft,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an 
“ excellent  fanev,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expref- 
*‘  lions;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that 
“ fometimes  it  was  iieccflary  he  (hould  be  flopped: 
“ Jufflaminandus  eiat,  as  Augullus  faid  of  Hatcrius.^ 
His  wit  was  in  his  own  pow'cr;  would  the  rule 
“ of  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  times  he  fell  into 
“ thole  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter  ; as 
“ when  he  (aid  in  the  perfon  of  Caefar  one  fpeak- 
“ ing  to  him, 

“ Caifar  tliou  doft  me  wrong!  < 

He  replied: 

“ CxCjlt  did  never  wrong,  but  with  juft  caufe; 

topics.  From  the  play  of  Henry  V.  being  more  perTcift  lit 
the  folio  edition  than  in  the  quarto,  nothing  follows  but 
that  the  quarto  impreftion  of  that  piece  was  printed  from 
a mutilated  and  iinpcrfcd  copy,  ftolen  from  the  theatre  or 
taken  down  by  ear  during  the  reprefentation.  What  have 
been  called  the  quitrto  copies  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts 
of  King  Henry  17.  svere  in  fad  two  old  plays  written  be- 
fore the  time  of  Shakfpearc,  and  entitled  The  Firft  Part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  two  honfet  of  York  and  Lancafer,  ire.  and 
The  true  tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  iae.  on  which  he 
conftriided  two  new  plays;  juft  as  on  the  old  plays  of  King 
J ’hn,  and  7 he  Taming  of  a Shrew,  he  formed  two  other  plays 
with  nearly  the  fame  titles.  See  TTie  Dijferlatioa  In  Vol  XV. 
p.  aoj. 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  in  the  firft  edition,  ( now  extant,  ) 
that  of  1G04,  is  faid  to  be  “ enlarged  to  almoft  as  much  again 
as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  pericd  copy."  What  is 

VoL.  I.  E 
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ai-4  fucli  like,  which  were  ridiculous.  But  he 
I’.kcincd  his  vices  with  his  virtues:  there  was 
.■  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praifed  than  to  be  par- 

“ doiiod.”  . 

As  ior  the  pafTage  which  he  menuons  out  ok 

Shakfpeare,  there  is  fomewhat  like  it  m Juhus 
but  without  t!.e  ablurdiiy;  nor  dull  ever 

meet  with  it  in  any  edition  that  I have  feeii,  as 
(luoied  bv  Mr.  Jonlon. 

' B 'fides  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  arc  two 
or  three  aferibed  to  him  by  Mr.  I.anabaine,'  which 


t„l)C  collcac!  fumi  lids,  hut  that  thrre  was  a fcrnicr 
rditiou  .Ibclirvcinthcyrarrboa)^  that  the  ot.c  wc  arc 
now  of  W..S  cnla.srtl  to  as  much  again  as  it  was  m 

tU  founcr  muidalci  ix/  ami  tl.at  tins  is  the  genuine  and 

iicrfcil  topy,  the  other  Impciici'.  and  ipunous . 

* 'I  he  Mi  ni  rriofi  r/ frm/yjr,  indeed,  and  Romeo  and  Juitei, 
.nml  prriiaps  ha.x’i  haioar’s  our  author  appears  to  have 

aiti  icd  and  amplified-,  and  to  liing  RkUui  11.  what  is  called 
the  parU.imciU-lcciic,  iccitis  to  have  been  added;  (though 
ih'.'i  i.'  by  Jio  means  ciruln:)  but  iicilh<r  will  ihcic 

rjncnt.nious  and  ncw-niodcliings  dilprove  what  h.is  been 

t li.’rled  bv  .Miakfpcarc's  fellow-i.omedians  concerning  the 
of  bis  wrltlusi  and  the  txquilitc  Iclicity  of  his 


f.rd  cxprelfioiis.  r - , t 

1 1.e  bally  Ihcicb  of  TLt  Merry  Wild  0/  niiulfor,  which  he 
Is  Lid  to  have  compidcd  In  a fortnight,  he  might  have  writ- 
uu  v.-iihou:  3 blot;  andihtce  or  four  years  afterwards,  when 
he  ihofe  to  Cli-tc  hU  plan,  be  might  have  compofed  the 
aa-;;,;o;i;il  Iccms  without  a blot  liitcwH'e.  In  a word,  fup- 
poli.i:'  even  that  Nature  had  not  endowed  him  with  that  rich 
vein  which  he  um|uc llioiiabl y poifclTcd,  lic  who  in  little  mere 
ih..n  iwciity  years  pioduccj  thirty-four  or  tliirty-five  pieces 
l>  I the  ila-  c,  has  icnainly  not  mucli  time  lor  expunging. 

° .\UtO.NS. 


a ,jj,  JU  I ei.T  null  uith  it  in  any  edition  iLu  I hate 

Jee.i,  at  (juoled  Ir  Mr.  JonJoii.]  See  Mr.  Tyrwhltt's  note, 
Vol.  .Win.  p.  7S.  n.  q.  .Malonf. 

’ f)  Ji  .It  his  In  this  edition,  there  are  lioo  or  three  ajiriied 
f.  .'...-I  hj  .ill.  ia’i^iai'K,  ] T(.t  ihrth  uj  Merl.n,  lG6i,  wiltteii 
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I have  never  fcen,  and  know  nothing  of.  He  writ 
likewife  Vaius  and  Adonis,  and  Tarquin  and  Lucrece, 
in  (lanzas,  which  have  been  printed  in  a late  tol- 
leflion  of  poems. ‘ As  to  the  chara£lcr  given  of 

by  \V.  Rowley ; the  old  play  of  Khigjokn  in  two  parts,  iSqi, 
on  which  Sliakfpcarc  formed  his  King  John;  and  The  Arraign- 
ment of  Parity  written  by  George  Pcelc. 

The  editor  of  the  folio  l66^,  fubjointd  to  the  36  dra- 
mas publlfhcd  ill  1623,  feven  plays,  four  of  whicli  had  ap- 
peared in  Shakfpeare^s  lilc-timc  wUh  hit  name  in  the  ti- 
ile-pagc,  viz.  PericleSy  Prince  of  TyrCy  1609,  iSir  John  Old- 
cafthy  1600,  The  London  Prodi^aly  iCo3,  and  The  Yorkjhire 
Tra^edjy  1G08;  thr  three  others  which  they  inferted,  Lo- 
trinCy  iSfjS,  Lord  Cromwelly  1602,  and  The  Puriiany  1607, 
liavlng  been  printed  with  the  initials  W.  S.  In  the  title-page, 
the  editor  chofc  to  interpret  ihofc  letters  to  mean  William 
Sliakfpearc,  and  alcribed  them  alio  to  our  poet.  I publHhed 
an  edition  of  thtle  feven  pieces  fomc  years  ago,  freed  in 
Tome  nicafurc  from  the  grofs  errors  with  which  they  had 
been  exhibited  in  ancient  copies,  that  the  public  might 
icc  what  they  contained  ; and  do  not  hcTitate  to  declare 
my  firm  pcrlualion  that  of  Lccrinfy  Lord  Cromwelly  Sir  John 
OldcajUey  the  London  Prodigaly  and  The  PuritaHy  Sliakfpcarc 
did  not  wilte  a lingle  line. 

How  little  the  booklcllc'rs  of  former  times  fcruplcd  to 
aflix  the  names  of  celebrated  writers  to  the  produ^ions  of 
others,  even  in  the  Hfc-iime  ol  fuch  celebrated  auiliors, 
may  be  collc^cil  from  Hcvwood’s  Tranllaiions  of  Ovid, 
W’hich  in  1612,  wlillc  Shakfpeave  was  yet  living,  were  af- 
ciibcd  to  him.  Sec  Vol.  X.  p.  .321,  n.  I.  * With  the  dead 
they  would  certainly  make  Itill  more  free.  **  This  book’* 
{lays  Anthony  Wood,  fpejking  of  a work  to  which  the 
name  ol  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  prcli.xed]  coming  out  fo 
l_atey  it  is  10  be  lm|ulrtd  whether  Sir  Philip  Sydney’s  name 
is  not  let  to  it  lor  lale-fakt,  being  a nfual  tiling  in  tlicfe 
days  to  fet  a great  name  to  a book  or  books,  by  fliarking 
bookfrllcrs,  or  fnivcHlng  wrircis,  to  get  bread.**  A:hen, 
Oxon,  Vol.  I.  p.  208.  Malonj. 

^ in  a late  coileflion  of  pocmi,  \ In  the  forth  vedume 

of  Siait  PonnSy  printed  in  1707.  Mi.  Rowe  did  not  go  be- 
Mi.  Malouc's  cJil.  of  our  author’s  works,  1790. 
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him  by  Bcnjonfon,  there  is  a good  deal  true  in  itt 
but  I believe  it  may  be  as  well  exprelTcd  by  what 
Horace  fays  of  the  firft  Romans,  who  wrote  tragedy 
upon  the  Greek  models,  (or  indeed  tranliated 
them,)  in  his  epiflle  to  Auguftus: 

**  --  — natufi  fublimis  S:  acer: 

**  Nam  ipirat  tragicum  faltt,  Sc  fcliciter  auUet, 

Sed  turpem  puiat  in  chartis  meiuiique  Ututam." 

As  I have  not  propofed  to  myfelf  to  enter  into 
a large  and  complete  criticifm  upon  Shakfpeare's 
works,  fo  I will  only  take  the  liberty,  with  all  due 
fubmilTion  to  the  judgment  of  others,  to  obferve 
fome  of  thofe  things  1 have  been  plcafcd  with  in 
looking  him  over. 

His  plays  are  properly  to  be  diflinguidied  only 
into  comedies  and  tragedies.  Thole  which  arc 
called  hiftories,  and  even  fome  of  his  comedies, 
arc  really  tragedies,  with  a run  or  mixture  of  come- 
dy amongfl  them.’  That  way  of  tragi-comedy  was 

yond  J lale  CoUetHon  of  Poemt,  and  does  not  feem  to  have 
known  that  Shakfpeare  alfo  wrote  )54  Sonnets,  and  a poem 
entitled  A Lovfr's  Complaint.  MaI-One. 

’ arc  really  tragedies,  with  a rr/n  or  mixture  of  comedf 

amongjl  lhem.'\  Heywood,  our  author's  contemporary,  has 
Hated  the  heft  defence  that  can  be  made  for  his  intcimixing 
lighter  with  the  more  ferious  feenrs  of  the  dramas. 

“ It  may  likewlfe  he  ohjefled,  why  araongft  tad  and  grave 
hiflorics  I have  here  and  there  inferted  fabulous  jells  and 
tales  favouring  of  lighinefs.  1 anfwcr  I have  therein  imita- 
ted onr  hifiorical  and  comical  poets,  that  write  to  the  flage, 
■who,  left  the  auditory  ftiould  be  dulled  with  ferious  cour- 
fes,  which  are  merely  weighty  and  m.'.terial,  in  every  acd 
prefent  fome  Zany,  with  his  miniick  aflion  to  breed  in  tlic 
iefs  capable  mirth  and  laughter;  fir  they  that  loiile  to  all, 
muj!  Jirive  to  pleafe  alt.  And  as  fuch  fafhion  themfclves  to 
a multitude  divcrlcly  addiiftrd,  fo  I to  an  univerfality  oi  rea- 
ders diverfely  difpofed.”  I'lel.  to  Hijlcy  of  It'cmea,  ifi'a.]. 

M alom  . 
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the  common  miflake  of  that  age,  and  is  indeed  be- 
come fo  agreeable  to  the  Engliflr  tafte,  that  though 

The  criticks  who  renounce  tragl-comedy  as  barbarous,  I 
fear,  fpeak  mote  from  notions  which  they  have  formed  in 
their  cloicts,  than  any  well-built  theory  deduced  from  expe- 
rience of  wliat  pleafes  or  difpleafcs,  which  ought  to  be  the 
foundation  of  dl  rules. 

Even  fuppofiog  there  is  no  affcflalion  in  this  refinement, 
and  that  thofc  ciilicks  htive  really  tried  and  purified  their 
minds  till  there  is  no  drofs  remaining,  flill  this  can  never 
be  the  rafe  of  a popular  audience,  to  which  a dramatick 
reprefentation  is  referred. 

Drydcn  in  one  of  his  prefaces  condemns  his  own  con- 
du£l  in  The  Sjianijh  Friar;  but,  fays  he,  I did  not  write  it 
to  plcafe  rayfelf,  it  was  given  to  the  publick.  Here  is  an 
involuntary  confeffion  that  tragi-coroedy  is  more  pleafing 
to  the  audience;  I would  alk  then,  upon  what  ground  it 
is  condemned  ? 

This  ideal  excellence  of  .uniformity  refts  upon  a fuppo- 
(ition  that  we  are  either  more  refined,  or  a higher  order 
of  beings  than  we  really  are:  there  is  no  provifjon  made 
for  what  may  be  called  the  animal  part  of  our  minds. 

Though  we  fliould  acknowledge  this  palfion  for  variety 
and  contrarieties  to  be  the  vice  of  our  nature,  it  is  Ilill  a 
propeufity  which  we  all  feel,  and  which  he  who  undertakes 
to  divert  us  mud  find  provifion  for. 

\Vc  are  obliged,  it  is  true,  in  our  purfuil  after  feience, 
' or  excellence  in  any  art,  to  keep  our  minds  fteadlly  fixed 
for  a long  continuance;  it  is  a talk  we  impofe  on  ourfelves  ; 
but  I do  not  wilh  to  talk  myfelf  in  my  amufemctits. 

If  the  great  objeel  of  the  theatre  is  amufement,  a dra- 
matick work  mud  polTcfs  every  means  to  produce  that  el- 
fefl  ; it  it  gives  indrnftion,  by  the  by,  fo  much  its  merit 
is  the  greater;  hut  that  is  not  its  principal  objeft.  The 
ground  on  which  it  dands,  and  which  gives  it  a claim  to 
she  protefUon  and  encouragement  of  civilifed  fociety,  is 
not  bccaufe  it  enforces  moral  precepts,  or  gives  indrufllon 
ot  any  kind;  but  from  the  general  advantage  that  it  pro- 
thices,  by  habituating  the  mind  to  find  its  amufement  in  in- 
tellcdual  pleafures;  weaning  it  from  fenfuality,  and  by  de- 
grees filing  off,  fmoothing,  and  poliOung,  its  rugged  corners^ 

Sir  j.  R£VNOUt&* 
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the  feverer  criticks  among  us  cannot  bear  it,  yet 
the  generality  of  our  audiences  feems  to  be  better 
pleafed  with  it  than  with  an  exafl  tragedy.  The 
Merry  IlVucj  of  ]Vindfur,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
The  Taming  of  a Shrew,  are  all  pure  comedy:  the 
reft,  however  they  are  called,  have  fomething  of 
both  kinds.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  determine  which 
way  of  writing  he  was  moft  excellent  in.  There 
is  certainly  a great  deal  of  entertainment  in  his 
comical  humours  ; and  though  they  did  not  then 
ftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  fatire  of  the 
prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  is 
a pleafing  and  a well-diftlnguifhed  variety  in  thofc 
charaflers  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with, 
FalftafF  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a mafter- 
piece  ; the  charader  is  always  well  fuftained,  though 
drawn  out  into  the  length  of  three  plays  ; and  even 
the  account  of  his  death,  given  by  his  old  landlady 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  aft  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
thotigh  it  be  extremely  nattiral,  is  yet  as  diverting 
as  any  part  of  his  life.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  the 
draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd  old  fellow,  it  is, 
that  though  he  has  made  him  a thief,  lying,  cow- 
ardly, vain-glorious,  and  in  fliort  every  way  vicious, 
yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit  as  to  make  him 
almoft  too  agreeable  ; And  I do  not  know  evhether 
fome  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  di- 
verfion  he  had  formerly  afforded  them,  been  forry 
to  fee  his  friend  Hal  ulc  him  fo  fcurvily,  when  he 
comes  to  the  crown  in  the  end  of  The  Second  Part 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Amongft  other  extravagan- 
cies, in  The  Merry  TVVr;«  of  Windfor  he  has  made 
him  a deer-ftealer,  that  he  might  at  the  fame  time 
remember  his  Warwickfhire  profccutor,  under  the 
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name  cf  JuRicc  Sliallow  ; lie  lias  r.ivcii  liini  vri\ 
ncarilic  lame  coat  of  arms  v.-liicii  I)iip;iialc,  IikIiIs 
Anliqvilia  ol  iliat  county,  tldcribes  for  a laniilv 
there,*  and  makes  the  \Velfli  parfon  dcfcant  very 
plcalar.tly  upon  them.  That  whole  play  is  admir- 
able; the  humours  arc  various  and  well  oppofccl  ; 
the  main  dcfign,  which  is  to  cure  Ford  ol  ins  im- 
reafonablc  jeuloiify,  is  extremely  well  tonducted. 
In  Twelfth- A'ight  there  is  fomething  fmgiilarly  li- 
rliculous  and  plealant  in  the  fantaftical  Reward 
Malvolio.  d he  parafitc  and  tlie  vain-gk'rious  in 
I’arolles,  in  All's  H e//  that  Ends  Well,  is  as  good  as 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Plautus  or  'Terence.  Pe- 
trucliio,  in  The  Tinning  ef  the  Shrew,  is  an  uncem- 
laon  jiiece  of  humour.  . The  converfation  of  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice,  in  Much  .Ado  about  Xothing,  and 
of  Rofalind,  in  As  )0u  like  it,  have  much  wit  and 
fprightlincfs  all  along.  His  clowns,  tvithout  whicli 
charafler  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  tliat 
time,  are  all  very  entertaining  : and,  I believe, 
Therfues  in  Troiltis  and  Crejfida,  and  Apemantus  in 
'Timon,  will  be  allowed  to  be  mafter-picccs  of  ill- 
nature,  and  fatlrical  fnarling.  To  tlicfe  1 might 
add,  that  incomparable  character  of  Shvlock  tiic 
Jew,  in  The  Merchant  e<J  Venice ; but  though  we  have 

* the  fame  CMl  of  armifhich  Diied.ile,  I'l  lU 

ties  of  that  countx,  deferihet  for  a family  there,]  There  arc  iwo. 
< o.m,  I obfcive  in  Hug  late,  where  three  liivcr  tidies  are  bnrae 
in  the  mine  of  L'lcyi  and  another  coat  to  the  mnn  imcnt  of 
Thoinis  Lucy,  fan  of  Sir  Wlliiiin  Lucy,  in  which  are  i]ii3r. 
lered  in  four  federal  divilions,  twelve  little  fithes,  three  in 
tach  diviSon,  probihly  I tees.  Thii  very  coat,  indeed,  ficms 
alluded  to  in  Shillo'v's  giving  the  dozen  while  luces,  and  l.i 
Slender’s  faying  he  i«y  quarter.  Tiieosalii. 
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feen  tliat  play  received  and  a<?lcd  as  a comedy,’  and 
the  part  of  the  Jew  performed  by  an  excellent 
comedian,  vet  I cannot  but  think  it  was  dcfigned 
tragically  by  the  author.  There  appears  in  it  fucli 
a deadly  fpirit  of  revenge,  fucli  a lavage  ficrcenefs 
and  fellncfs,  and  fuch  a bloody  dcfignatioa  of  cru- 
elty and  mifehief,  as  cannot  agree  cither  with  the 
flile  or  charaflers  of  comedy.  The  play  itfelf,  take 
it  altogether,  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  mofl 
finiflied  of  any  of  Shakfpeare's.  The  talc  indeed, 
in  that  part  relating  to  the  cafkets,  and  the  extra- 
vagant and  unufual  kind  of  bond  given  by  Antonio, 
is  too  much  removed  from  the  rules  of  probability; 
but  taking  the  fact  for  granted,  we  muft  allow  it 
to  be  very  beautifully  written.  There  is  fomething 
in  the  frlcndfhij)  of  Antonio  to  Baflanio  very  great, 
generous,  and,  tender.  The  whole  fourth  adl  (fup- 
pofing,  as  1 faid,  the  faft  to  be  probable ) is  ex- 
tremely fine.  But  there  arc  two  paffages  that 
delcrvc  a particular  notice.  The  firft  is,  what 
Portia  fays  in  praile  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the 
power  of  inufick.  The  melancholy  of  Jaques,  in 
Js  you  like  it,  is  a^  fingular  and  odd  as  it  is  divert- 
ing. And  if,  what  Horace  fays, 

“ DiSicilc  eft  proprie  coromunij  diccrc." 

' — - — bill  though  ti'f  have  fefn  that  play  receivert  and  ailed  as 
a comedy,']  In  1701  Lord  Lanfdown  produced  his  alteration 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields,  under  the  title  of  The  Jew  of  Venice,  and  exprefsiy 
calls  it  a comedy.  Shylock  was  performed  hy  Mr.  Dogget. 

Ried. 

And  fuch  was  the  bad  tafle  of  our  ancellors  that  this  piece 
continued  to  be  a flock-play  from  1701  to  Feb.  14,  1741,  when 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  exhibited  for  the  firfl  time  at  the 
theatre  in  Drury-Lanc,  and  Mr.  Macklin  made  his  firft  ap- 
pearance In  ^he  pharader  of  Shylock.  MalOxe, 
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it  will  be  a bard  talk  for  any  one  to  go  beyond  him 
in  the  defeription  of  the  fevcral  degrees  and  ages 
of  man’s  life,  though  the  thought  be  old  and  com- 
mon enough.  , 

— — AH  the  worltl's  a ftage, 

“ And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  pUyerJ ; 

They  have  tbclr  exits  and  thetr  entrances. 

Ami  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  pans, 

**  His  arts  being  feven  ages.  At  firft,  the  infant, 

**  Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurfe’s  arms  : 

**  And  then,  the  whining  fchool-boy  with  his  fatchel. 

And  ihining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnai! 

“ Ihtwillingly  to  fchool.  And  then,  the  lover 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mWtrefs.'  cyc-brow.  Then,  a foldicr; 

Full  of  Arange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 

Jealous  in  honour,  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

tv*n  ill  the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then,  the  jufticc  } 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

**  With  eyes  fcverc,  and  beard  of  formal  tut, 

Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inflanccs; 

**  And  fo  be  plays  bis  part.  The  hxth  age  Ihifls 
**  Into  the  lean  and  lilpper’d  pantaloon  \ 

With  fpertacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  on  Hde  ; 

“ His  youthful  hofe,  well  fav’d,  a world  loo  wide 
**  For  his  fhrunk  fhanliL ; and  his  big  manly  voice, 

**  Turning  again  tow'rd  cbildifh  treble,  pipe* 

And  whiOics  in  his  found:  LaA  feene  of  all, 

“ That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftory, 

Js  fecond  childiibiicfs,  and  mere  oblivion } 

“ Sans  teeth,  laus  eyes,  fans  laflc,  fans  every  thing.” 

His  images  are  indeed  every  where  fo  lively,  that 
the  thing  he  would  reprefent  hands  full  before  you, 
and  vou  polTcfs  every  part  of  it.  1 will  venture  to 
point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I think,  as  flrong 
and  as  uncommon  as  any  thing  I ever  favv ; it  is  an 
image  of  Patience.  Speaking  of  maid  in.  love, 
he  lays, 

*\  $he  never  told  her  love. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a worm  i’  th*  bud, 

**  Feed  on  her  darpaik  cheek : fhe  pin'd  in  thought, 

Ami  fat  like  Patiina  ou  a monuoient, 

“ Smiling  at  GrieJ." 
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W'liat  an  image  is  licrc  given!  and  ivliat  a talk 
■would  it  liavc  been  for  the  greateft  mailers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  liave  expreffed  the  paffions 
defi'paed  by  this  {ketch  of  ftatuary  ! Th.e  flilc  of  his 
comedy  is,  in  general,  natural  to  the  charailers, 
and  rafy  in  itfclf;  and  the  wit  moft  commonly 
fprightlv  and  plcafmg,  except  in  thole  places  where 
he  runs  into  doggerel  ihimes,  as  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  fome  other  plays.  As  for  his  jingling 
fometimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was  the 
common  vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in  : and  if  we  find 
it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of  as  an  ornament  to  the 
fermons  of  fome  of  the  graveft  divines  of  thofc 
times,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for 
the  flage. 

But  certainly  the  greatnefs  of  this  author's  genius 
does  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives 
his  imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  fancy 
to  a flight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the 
vifible  world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The  Tem- 
jirjl,  A Midjummer-Nighl  s Drenvi,  Macbeth,  and 
Hamlet.  Of  thefe,  The  Tempejl,  however  it  comes  to 
be  placed  the  firfl  by  the  publifliers  of  Ids  works, 
can  nev'er  have  been  the  firfl  written  by  him:  it 

feems  to  me  as  perfeft  in  its  kind,  as  almofl  any 
thing  we  have  of  his.  One  may  obferve,  that  the 
unities  are  kept  here,  with  an  cxaflncfs  uncommon 
to  the  liberties  of  his  tvriting;  though  that  was 
what,  1 fuppofe,  he  valued  himfclf  lead  upon,  fmcc 
his  excellencies  were  all  of  another  kind.  I am 
very  Icnfible  that  he  does,  in  this  play,  depart  too 
much  from  that  likenefs  to  truth  •which  ought  to 
be  obfereved  in  thefe  fort  of  writings;  yet  he  does 
it  fo  very  finely,  that  one  is  eafily  drawn  in  to  have 
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more  faith  for  his  fake,  than  reafon  does  well  allow 
of.  His  magick  has  lomething  in  it  verv  folemn, 
and  very  poetical;  and  that  extravagant  charafler 
of  Caliban  is  mighty  well  fnflaincd,  fliews  a won- 
derful invention  in  the  author,  who  could  flrike 
out  fuch  a particular  wild  image,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  t’le  finefl  and  moll  uncommon  grotefques 
that  ever  was  feen.  The  obicrvation,  which  I have 
been  informed,  three  very  great  men  concurred  in 
making*  upon  this  part  was  extremely  jufl;  that 
Shakjfienrc  had  not  only  fotuid  out  a nau  characler  in 
his  Caliban,  hut  had  alfo  devifed  and  adapted  a new 
manner  of  language  for  that  charailer. 

It  is  the  fame  masick  that  laifcs  the  Fairies  in  A 

O 

Midjumracr-N'ighl  s Dream,  the  Witches  in  Machelh, 
and  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlit,  with  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage fo  proper  to  the  parts  they  fullain,  and  fo 
peculiar  to  the  talent  of  .this  writer.  But  of  the 
two  lall  of  thefe  plays  I fliall  have  occafion  to  take 
notice,  among  the  tragedies  of  Mr.  Shakfpeare.  If 
one  undertook  to  examine  the  greatcfl  part  of  thefe 
by  thofe  rules  which  are  eflabliflicd  bv  Arillotlc, 
and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Grecian  Page,  it 
would  be  no  very  hard  tafk  to  find  a great  many 
faults;  but  as  Shakfpeare  lived  under  a kind  of 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  had  never  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  regularity  of  thofe  written  pre- 


• which,  I have  leen  i-.fi>rmed,  three  very  ^reat  men  con- 
curred in  making ] Lord  Falkland,  Lord  C.  J.  Vaughan, 

and  Mr.  Selden.  Rowe. 

Dryden  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  “ Flis  perfon”  ( fiys  he, 
fpeaking  of  Caliban,',  “ is  moniltons,  as  he  is  the  produd  of 
unnatural  lull,  and  his  language  is  ns  kohgoblin  as  his  f^erjon : in 
all  things  he  is  dihinguifhed  from  other  mortals.  Preface  to 
Troilus  and  Crejfsda.  Mnto.vl. 
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cepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a law 
he  knew  nothing  of.  VVe  are  to  confidcr  him  as  a 
man  that  lived  in  a flate  of  almofl  univerfal  licence 
and  ignorance:  there  was  no  cRabliflicd  judge,  but 
every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the 
diilates  of  his  own  fancy.  When  one  confiders, 
that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  cf  a reputa- 
tion good  enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on 
the  prefent  flage,  it  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  great 
wonder  that  he  fhould  advance  dramatick  poetry 
lo  far  as  he  did.  The  fable  is  what  is  generally 
placed  the  firfl,  among  thofe  that  arc  reckoned  the 
conflituent  parts  of  a tragick  or  heroick  poem; 
not  perhaps,  as  it  is  the  mod  difficult  or  beau- 
tiful, but  as  it  is  the  firfl  properly  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  contrivance  and  courfe  of  the  whole  ; and 
with  the  fable  ought  to  be  confidered  the  fit  difpo- 
fition,  order,  and  condufl  of  its  fcveral  parts.  As 
it  is  not  in  this  province  of  the  drama  that  the 
ftrength  and  maflery  of  Shakfpeare  lay,  fo  1 fhall 
not  undertake  the  tedious  and  ill-natured  trouble 
to  point  out  the  fevcral  faults  he  was  guilty  of  in  it. 
His  tales  wc^e  feldom  invented,  but  rather  taken 
either  from  the  true  hiflory,  or  novels  and  ro- 
mances; and  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  them  in 
that  order,  with  thofe  incidents,  and  that  extent  of 
time  in  which  he  found  them  in  the  authors  front 
whence  he  borrowed  them.  So  The  Winter  i Tale, 
which  is  taken  from  an  old  book,  called  The  De- 
legable Hijlory  of  Dorajlns  and  Faumia,  contains  th? 
fpace  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  vears,  and  the  feene  is 
lomciimes  laid  in  Bohemia,  and  fometimes  in  Sici- 
ly, according  to  the  original  order  of  the  flory. 
Almofl  all  his  hiflorical  plays  coinprefiend  a great 
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length  of  time,  and  very  different  and  diftinfl  places  : 
and  in  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  fc<jne  travels 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in 
rccompence  for  his  careleffnefs  in  this  point,  when 
he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama,  the  manners 
oj  his  charaflers,  in  aHing  or  /peaking  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  Jit  to  be  /hewn  by  the  poet,  he  may  be 
generally  juftified,  and  in  very  many  places  greatly 
commended.  For  thofe  plays  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Englilh  or  Roman  hiftory,  let  any  man 
compare  them,  and  he  will  find  the  charafter  as 
exaft  in  the  poet  as  the  hiflorian.  He  feems  in- 
deed fo  far  from  propofihg  to  himfelf  any  one  a£lion 
for  a fubje£l,  that  the  title  very  often  tells  you,  it 
is  The  Life  of  King  John,  King  Richard,  8cc.  What 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  our  hiflorians 
give  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  than  the  pi6lure  Shakfpeare 
has  drarvn  of  him  ! H>s  manners  arc  every  where 
exaflly  the  fame  with  the  flory : one  finds  him  flill 
deferibed  with  fimplicity,  palfive  fanditv,  want  of 
courage,  wcaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  fubmiffion  to 
the  governance  of  an  imperious  wife,  or  prevailing 
faflion:  though  at  the  lame  time  the  poet  does 
juftice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of 
his  audience  lor  him,  by  fliewing  him  pious,  dififf- 
terefled,  a contemner  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
and  wholly  rcligned  to  the  feverefl  difpenfations  of 
God’s  providence.  There  is  a fliort  feene  in  The 
Second  Pa<  t of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  Lcannot  but 
think  admirable  in  its  kind.  Cardinal  Beaufort, 
who  had  murdered  the  Duke  of  Glouceller,  is  fhewn 
in  the  laft  agonies  on  his  death-bed,  with  the  good 
king  praying  over  him.  'f'here  is  fo  Inuch  terror 
in  one,  fo  much  tendernefs  and  moving  piety  in  tire 
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other,  as  muft  touch  any  one  who  is  capable  either 
of  fear  or  pity.  In  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  prince 
is  drawn  with  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all  thofc 
good  qualities  whidt  are  attributed  to  him  in  any 
account  of  his  reign.  If  his  faults  are  not  fhewn 
in  an  ccjual  degree,  and  the  fhadcs  in  this  piclure 
do  not  bear  a juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not 
that  the  artift  wanted  either  colours  or  (kill  in  the 
difpofition  of  them  ; but  the  truth,  1 believe,  might 
be,  that  he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  fince  it  could  have  been  no  very  great 
refped  to  the  memory  of  his  miftrefs,  to  have  ex- 
pofed  foine  certain  parts  of  her  father’s  life  upon 
the  ftage.  He  has  dealt  much  more  freely  with  the 
ininifter  of  tliat  great  king  ; and  certainly  nothing 
was  evermore  juftly  written,  thah  the  charadcr  of 
Cardinal  WoUey.  He  lias  fhewn  him  infolent  in 
his  profperity;  and  yet,  by  a wondeiful  addrefs,  he 
makes  his  fall  and  ruin  the  fubjefl  of  general  com- 
palfion.  The  whole  man,  with  his  vices  and  vir- 
tues. is  finely  and  exaitiy  deferibed  in  the  fccond 
fcenc  of  the  fourth  aft.  The  cliftreffes  likewifc  of 
Queen  Katharine,  in  this  play  arc  very  movingly 
t§uched;  and  though  the  art  of  the  poet  has 
fereened  King  Henry  from  any  grols  imputation 
of  injuftice,  yet  one  is  inttined  to  wilh,  the  Queen 
had  met  with  a fortune  more  tyoiihy  of  her  birth 
and  virtue.  Nor  are  the  manners,  proper  to  the 
perfons  reprefented,  lefs  juftly  oblcrvcd,  in  thole 
charafters  taken  from  the  Roman  hiftory  ; and  of 
this,  the  (iercenels  and  impatience  of  Coriolanus, 
his  courage  and  difdainof  the  common  people,  the 
virtue  and  philofophical  temper  of  Brutus,  and  the 
irregular  greatnefs  of  mind  in  M.  Antony,  are 
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beautiful  proofs.  For  the  two  laft  efpecially,  you 
find  them  exaftly  as  they  arc  defcribed  by  Pluiaich, 
from  whom  ceitainly  Shakfpearc  copied  them.  He 
has  indeed  followed  his  original  pretty  clofe,  and 
taken  in  feveral  little  incidents  that  might  have 
been  fpaicd  in  a play.  But,  as  I hinted  before,  his 
delign  feems  inoft  commonly  rather  to  deferibe 
thole  great  men  in  the  feveral  fortunes  arid  acci- 
dents of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  fingle  great 
aflion  and  form  his  work  fimply  upon  that.  How- 
ever, there  are  fomc  of  his  pieces,  where  the  fable 
is  founded  upon  one  aftion  only.  Such  are  more 
efpecially,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Othello. 
The  delign  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  plainly  the  punilh- 
meiu  of  their  two  families,  for  the  unrealonable 
feuds  and  animofities  that  had  been  fo  long  kept 
lip  between  them,  and  occafioncd  the  eftufion  of  fo 
much  blood.  In  the  management  of  this  (lorv,  he 
has  Ihewn  lomething  wonderfully  tender  and  pal- 
fionate  in  the  love-part,  and  very  pitiful  in  tlie 
dillrels.  Hamlet  is  lounded  on  much  the  lame  talc 
with  the  Elcdra  oj  Sophocles.  In  each  of  them  .a 
voung  prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  father,  their  mothers  are  equally  guilty,  are 
both  concerned  in  the  murder  of  their  hulbands,’ 
and  are  afterwards  inariied  to  the  murderers.  There 
is  in  the  firll  part  of  the  Greek  tragedy  fomething 
very  moving  in  tlie  grief  of  Eleflra;  but,  as  Mr. 
Dacicr  has  obferved,  there  is  fomething  very  un- 
natural and  (hocking  in  the  manners  he  has  given 
that  Ptincels  and  Orelles  in  the  latter  part.  Orellcs 

* are  l/olh  concerned  in  the  murder  of  iheir  hujbandi,  ] It 

dots  not  appear  ih.rt  Haralct’s  motiicr  was  coa;;trncd  in  the 
death  of  her  hulbanJ.  At.tCW.st. 
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imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mother; 
and  that  barbarous  action  is  performed,  though  not 
immediately  upon  the  flage,  yet  fo  near,  that  the 
audience  hear  Clytemnehra  crying  out  to  .Egyflhus 
for  help,  and  to  her  fon  for  mercy:  while  Elefira 
her  daughter,  and  a I’rincefs,  (both  of  them  cha- 
raders  that  ought  to  have  appeared  with  more 
decency,)  hands  upon  the  Aage  and  encourages 
her  brother  in  the  panicide.  What  horror  does 
this  not  raifef  Clytemnehra  was  a wicked  woman, 
and  had  deferved  to  die;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  the 
flory,  fhe  was  killed  by  her  own  fon;  but  to  repre- 
fent  an  aftion  of  this  kind  on  the  flage,  is  certainly 
an  offence  againft  thofe  rules  of  manners  proper  to 
the  perfons,  that  ought  to  be  obferved  thctc.  On 
the  contrary,  let  us  only  look  a little  on  the  con- 
du£l  of  Shakfpeare.  Hamlet  is  reprefented  witli 
the  fame  piety  towards  his  father,  and  a refolution  to 
revenge  his  death,  as  Orelles  ; he  has  the  fame  ab- 
horrence for  his  mother’s  guilt,  which,  to  provoke 
him  the  more,  is  heightened  by  incefl:  but  it  is 
•with  wonderful  art  and  juflnefs  oi  judgment,  that 
the  poet  rcflrains  him  from  doing  violence  to  his 
mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he 
makes  his  father’s  Ghofl  forbid  that  part  of  his 
vengeance : 

• “ But  howfoever  thou  purfu'fl  this  aft. 

laun  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  loul  contrive 
“ A^ainU  thy  mother  aught;  leave  her  to  hcav’ii. 

“ And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 

“ To  prick  and  fting  her.'* 

This  is  to  diflinguifli  rightly  between  Aorror  and 
terror.  The  latter  is  a proper  pafhon  of  tragedy, 
but  the  former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoitl- 
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ed.  And  certainly  no  dramatick  writer  ever  fuc->- 
ceeded  better  in  raifing  terror  in  the  minds  of  an 
audience  than  Shakfpeare  has  done.  The  whole 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  but  more  efpecially  the  fcenc 
where  the  King  is  murdered,  in  the  fecond  aft,  as 
tvcll  as  this  play,  is  a noble  proof  of  that  manly 
.fpirit  with  which  he  writ;  and  both  fhew  how 
powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the  flrorigeft  motions  to 
our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of.  I cannot  leave 
Hamlet,  without  taking  notice  of  the  advantage 
with  which  We  have  feen  this  mallet-piece  of  Shak^ 
fpeare  diltinguifh  itfelf  upon  the  ftage,  by  Mr. 
Betterton’s  fine  performance  of  that  part.  A man; 
who,  though  he  had  no  etther  good  qualities,  as  he 
has  a great  many,  mull  have  made  his  way  into  the 
ellcem  of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  S|jakfpeare’3 
tnanner  of  expreflion,  and  indeed  he  lias  lludied 
him  fo  well,  and  is  fo  much  a mailer  of  him,  that 
whatever  part  of  his  he  performs,  he  does  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  on  pufpofe  for  him,  and  that 
the  author  had  exaftly  conceived  it  as  he  plays  it. 
I mull  own  a particular  obligation  to  him,  for  the 
moll  confiderable  part  of  the  palTages  relating  to 
this  life,  which  I have  here  tranfmitted  to  the  pub- 
lick  ; his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakfpeare 
having  engaged  him  to  make  a journey  into  War- 
wicklhire,  on  purpofe  to  gather  up  what  remains 
he  could  of  a name  fot  which  he  had  fo  great  a 
Veneration.' 

* of  a name  for  which  he  had  Jo  great  a veneration.']  Mr. 

Betterton  was  born  in  l635,  and  had  many  opportunities  of 
collcdinc;  information  relative  to  Shakfpeare,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  an  age  of  curiofity. 

VoL.  1.  F 


T'o  the  foregoing  Accounts  oj  Shakspeare’s  Life,  / 
have  only  one  Pajfage  to  add,  which  Mr.  Pope  re~ 
laud,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Rowe. 


In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet 
uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  ufe, 
thofc  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle 
to  walk,  went  on  horfeback  to  any  diftant  bufinefs 
or  diverfion.  Many  came  on  horfeback  to  the 
play,'  and  when  Shakfpeare  fled  to  London  from 
the  terror  of  a criminal  profecution,  his  firfl  ex- 
pedient was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhoufc, 
and  hold  the  horfes  of  thofe  that  had  no  fervants, 
that  they  might  be  reatly  again  after  the  perform- 
ance. In  dris  office  he  became  fo  confpicuous  for 
his  care  and  readinefs,  that  in  a ffiort  time  every 
man  as  he^lighted  called  for  Will.  Shakfpeare,  and 
fcarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trailed  with  a horfe 

Had  either  he  or  Dryden  or  Sir  William  D’Avenant  taken 
the  trouble  to  vifit  our  poet’s  youngcA  daughter,  who  lived 
till  l66*,  or  his  grand-daughter,  who  did  not  die  till  1670, 
many  particulars  might  have  been  preferred  which  arc  now 
irrecoverably  loR.  Shakfpeare's  filler,  Joan  Harr,  vtbo  was 
only  five  ycarf  younger  than  him,  died  at  Stratford  in  Nov. 
>646,  at  the  age  ol  feveniy-fix  ; and  from  her  undoubtedly  hm 
two  daughters,  and  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Barnard,  had 
.learned  fcveral  circumftanccs  ot  his  early  hillory  antecedent 
to  the  year  1600.  Malone. 

This  Account  of  the  Life  of  Shakfpeare  is  printed  from  Mr. 
Rowe’s  fecond  edition,  in  which  it  had  been  abridged  and 
altered  by  himfelf  after  its  appearance  in  1709.  Stelvens. 

* — Many  came  oil  horfeback  to  the  play,  ] Plays  were  at  this 
time  performed  In  the  afternoon.  “ The  pollicie  of  plaies 
is  very  ticceffary,  howfoever  feme  fliallow-braiucd  cenfuiers 
(not  the  detpcll  fearchers  into  the  fecrcts  of  government  1 
mightily  oppugue  tliem.  For  whereas  the  afternoon  being  the 
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wlille  Will.  Shakfpeare  could  be  had.  This  was 
die  firfl  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakfpeare,  find- 
ing more  horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could 
hold,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpeftion,  who, 
when  Will.  Shakfpeare  was  fumitioned,  were  im-' 
mediately  to  prefent  themfclves,  I am  Shakfpeare  i 
boy.  Sir.  In  time  Shakfpeare  found  higher  em- 
ployment: but  as  long  as  the  praftice  of  riding  to 
the  playhoufe  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  i 
horfes  retained  the  appellation  of,  SItakfpeare's 
boys.^  Johnson. 

Idlell  time  of  the  day  wherein  men  that  are  their  own  maftet* 

( as  gentlemen  of  the  court,  the  innes  of  the  court,  and  a num- 
ber of  captains  and  foldiers  about  London)  do  wholly  be-* 
flow  themlclves  upon  pleafure,  and  that  pleafure  they  divide 
( how  virtuoufly  it  (kills  not)  either  in  gaming,  follosving  of 
harlots,  drinking,  or  feeing  a play,  is  it  not  better  ( (ince  of 
four  extreames  all  the  world  cannot  keepc  them  but  they  will 
choofe  one)  that  they  Ihonld  betake  them  to  the  lea(l,  which 
is  plales?”  Nafh’s  Pierce  PenniUJfi  his  Supplication  to  the  De-t 
vil,  i5g!.  SrtEVENS. 

t* the  waiters  that  held  the  horfes  reiained  the  appellatiort 

^SItakfpeare's  hoys.)  I cannot  difmifs  this  anecdote  witha 
out  obfcrvlng  that  it  feems  to  want  every  mark  of  probability^ 
Though  Shakfpeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a juvenile 
irregularity,  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  protedion  of  his  fathet  who  was  engaged  In  a lu- 
crative bulincfi,  or  the  love  of  his  wife  who  had  already 
brought  him  two  children,  and  was  herfelf  the  daughter  of  > 
fubftantial  yeoman.  It  is  unlikely  therefore,  when  he  war 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  profecutor,  that  lie  (bould  conceal 
his  plan  of  life,  or  place  of  reCdence,  from  thofe  who,  if 
he  found  himfelf  diilreffed,  could  not  fail  to  alford  him 
fuch  fupplles  as  would  have  fet  him  above  the  neceflicy  of 
holding  horjes  for  fubfiftence.  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked  in 
his  Attempt  to  afeertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shalt- 
Jpeare  mere  wniten,  that  he  might  have  found  an  cafy  in- 
trodudiou  to  the  Hagc ; for  Thomas  Green,  a celebrated 
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Mr.  Rowe  has  told  ns  that  he  derived  the  prin- 
cipal anecdotes  in  his  account  of  Shakfpeare,  from 

comedian  of  that  period,  was  his  townfman,  and  perhaps 
his  rciatioo.  The  genius  of  our  autlior  prompted  him  to 
write  poetry;  his  conneflion  with  a player  might  have  gi- 
ven his  produQIons  a dramatick  turn;  or  his  own  fagacity 
might  have  taught  him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible  with 
profit,  and  that  the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to  both.  That  ic 
was  once  the  general  cuftom  to  ride  on  horfe-back  to  the  play, 
1 am  likewilc  yet  to  learn.  The  mod  popular  of  the  theatres 
were  on  the  fiankfide  ; and  we  are  told  by  the  fatirical  pam- 
phleteers of  the  time,  that  the  ufual  mode  of  conveyance  to 
thefe  places  of  amufement,  was  by  water;  but  not  a (ingle 
writer  fo  much  as  hints  at  the  cuflom  of  riding  to  them,  or  at 
the  praflicc  of  having  horfes  held  during  the  hours  of  exhi- 
bition. Some  alluGon  to  this  ufage  (if  ic  had  exiiled)  mud, 
I think,  have  been  difeovered  in  the  courfe  of  our  rcfearchcs 
after  contemporary  falbions.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
we  receive  this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Cib- 
ber’s Lives  of  the  Poets,  Vol.  I,p.  i3o.  “ Sir  William  Da- 
venant  told  ic  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
Rowe,"  who  (according  to  Dr.  Johnfon)  related  it  to  Mr. 
Pope.  Mr.  Rowe  (if  this  intelligence  be  authentick)  feems 
to  have  concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  as  he  forbore  to  in- 
troduce a cireumllance  fo  incredible  into  his  life  of  Shak- 
fpeare. As  to  the  hook  which  furnilhes  this  anecdote,  not 
the  finallcft  part  of  it  was  the  compolitiou  of  Mr.  Cibber, 
being  entirely  written  by  a Mr.  Shiclls,  amanuenfis  to  Dr. 
Johnfon,  when  his  Diftionary  was  preparing  for  the  prefsa 
T.  Cibber  was  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  accepted  of  ten  gui- 
neas from  the  booklcllcrs  for  leave  to  prefix  his  name  to  the 
wor’x ; and  it  was  purpofcly  fo  prefixed  as  to  leave  the  reader 
in  doubt  whether  liimfelf  or  his  father  was  the  perfon  deligned. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  relative  to  Cibbn's  Lives  See.  I re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Johnfon.  See,  however,  ‘I he  Monthly  Kevieu/ 
for  December  17S1,  p.  409.  Stf.lVE.NS. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  one  particular  is  certainly  miftaken.  To 
the  theatre  in  Blackfiiars  1 have  no  doubt  that  many  gentle- 
men rode  ill  the  time  of  Oiietn  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I, 
From  the  Strand,  Holborn,  Bifiiopfgate-llreet,  See.  wficre 
many  of  the  nobility  lived,  they  could  indeed  go  no  ocher 
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Betterton  the  player,  whofc  zeal  had  induced  him 
to  vifit  Stratford  for  the  fake  of  procuring  all  poffi- 
blc  intelligence  concerning  a poet  to  whofe  works 
he  might  juflly  think  himfelf  under  the  flrongeft 
obligations.  Notwithllanding  this  affertion,  in  the 
manufeript  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys  it  is  faid, 
that  one  Boman  ( according  to  Chetwood,  p.  143, 
“ an  aflor  more  than  half  an  age  on  the  London 
theatres”)  was  unwilling  to  allow  that  his  alTociate 
and  contemporary  Betterton  had  ever  luidertaken 
fuch  a journey.^  Be  this  matter  as  it  will,  the 

w»y  than  on  foot,  or  on  horfeback,  or  in  coaches ; and 
coaches  till  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  were  extremely 
rare.  Many  of  the  gentry  therefore  certainly  went  to  that 
playhouCc  on  horfeback.  See  the  proofs,  in  the  ElTay  above 
referred  to. 

This  however  will  not  eftablilh  the  tradition  relative  to 
•UT  outhor’s  hrd  employment  at  the  playhoufe,  which  (lands 
on  a very  flender  foundation.  Maioni;. 

r il  is  /aid,  that  one  Boman  — taar  unwilling  to  alloxi) 

that  his  affociate  and  eontempornTy  ZettcTtoa  had  ever  undertaken 
Juch  a journey,]  This  affertion  of  Mr.  Oldys  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  Why  any  doubt  Ihould  be  entertained 
concerning  Mr.  Betterton's  having  vilited  Stratford,  after 
|(.owe’s  pofuive  affertion  that  he  did  fa,  it  is  not  cafy  to  con^ 
eeive.  Mr,  Rowe  did  not  go  there  himfelf;  and  how  could 
he  have  collefted  the  few  circumdanccs  relative  to  Sliak- 
fpeare  and  his  family,  which  he  has  cold,  if  he  had  not 
obtained  information  from,  fomc  friend  who  examined  the 
Regiflcr  of  the  paiilh  of  Stratford,  and  made  pcrfonal  in«. 
(juiries  on  the  fiibjcft. ? 

“ Boman,”  we  are  told,  “ was  unwilling  to  believe,"  Sec., 
fftit  the  faff  difputcd  did  not  require  any  cxercifc  of  his 
belief.  Mr.  Boman  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wfatfon,  Bart,  the  gentleman  with  whom  Betterton  join- 
ed in  an  advciiturr  to  the  Ead  Indies,  whofc  name  the  wri- 
ter of  Bettcrtoiv's  Life  in  Biographia  Britannica  has  fo  (ludi- 
ouffy  coobealcd-  By  that  unfortunate  feheme  Betterton  lolh 
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following  particulars,  which  I fhall  give  in  the 
words  of  Oldys,  are,  for  aught  we  know  to  tho 
contrary,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  of  the  anec- 
dotes delivered  down  to  us  by  Rowe. 

Mr.  Oldys  had  covered  Icveral  quires  of  paper 
with  laborious  collections  for  a regular  life  of  our 
author,  from  thefe  I have  made  the  following 
extrafls,  which* (however  trivial)  contain  the  only 
circumftances  that  wear  the  leaft  appearance  of 
novelty  or  information  ; the  fong  in  p.  6,  cx» 
cepted, 


If  tradition  may  be  trufted,  Shakfpearc  often 
baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  I'avern  in  Oxford,  iri 
his  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  landlady 
was  a woman  of  great  beauty  and  fprightly  wit; 
and  her  hufband,  Mr.  John  Davenant,  (afterwards 
mayor  of  that  city, ) a grave  melancholy  man  ; who, 
as  well  as  his  wife,  ufed  much  to  delight  in  Shak- 
fpeare’s  plealant  company.  Their  fon  young  Will 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William)  was  then  a little 
fchool-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  feven  or  eiglu 
years  old,'  and  fo  fond  alfo  of  Shakfpearc,  that 
whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly 
from  fchool  to  fee  him.  One  day  an  old  townf- 

above  aoool.  Dr,  RatcIiflTe  6000I.  and  Sir  Francis  Watfoa 
his  whole  fortune.  On  his  death  foon  after  th((  year  i6ge  ; 

1 Betterton  i^eneroufly  took  his  daughter  under  his  proteSion, 
and  educated  her  in  his  houfe.  Here  Bomait  married  her  { 
from  which  period  he  continued  to  live  in  the  moft  friend- 
ly corrcfpondence  with  Mr.  Betterton,  and  mufl  have  knovin 
whether  he  went  to  Stratford  or  not,  Malone. 

• of  aioul  Jeven  or  ei^kt  years  old,  ] He  was  born  at 

Oxford  in  Febrnary,  l6o3-6.  Malone. 
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man  obferving  the  boy  running  homeward  almoft 
out  of  breath,  aiked  him  whither  he  was  porting 
in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  anfwercd,  to  fee  his 
god-father  Shakfpcarc.  There’s  a good  boy,  faid 
the  other,  but  have  a care  that  you  don't  take  God's 
name  in  vain.  This  rtory  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at 
the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  table,  upon  occafion  of  fome 
difcourfc  which  arofc  about  Sbakfpcare’s  monu-r 
ment  then  newly  erc£led  in  Wcrtminrter  Abbey  ;* 

* Shakfpcare’s  monument  then  newly  ereBed  at  Kejlmin- 

Jler-Abbey  i'\  “This  monument,"  fays  Mr.  Granger,  “was 
creeled  in  1741,  by  the  direclion  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  .Mr,  Martyn.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
and  Mr.  Rich  gave  each  of  them  a benefit  towartfs  it,  from 
one  of  Shalcfpeare’s  own  plays.  It  was  executed  by  H.  Sbec- 
makcr,  after  a defign  of  Kent. 

“ On  the  monument  is  inferibed  — amor  publicus  pojuit. 
Dr.  Mead  objecled  to  amor  publicus,  as  not  occurring  in  old 
claflical  inferiptions ; but  Mr.  Pope  and  the  other  gentlemen 
concerned  inCding  that  it  Ibould  Band,  Dr.  Mead  yielded 
the  point,  faying, 

* Omnia  vincit  amor,  nos  8c  cedamus  amori.* 

“ Th  is  anecdote  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Lort,  late 
Greek  ProfelTor  of  Cambridge,  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Mead 
himfelf." 

It  was  recorded  at  the  time  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
Feb.  1741,  by  a writer  who  objefls  to  every,  part  of  the  in- 
fcrlptlon,  and  fays  it  ought  to  have  been,  “ G.  S.  centum 
viglnti  8c  quatuor  pod  obitum  annis  populus  plaudens  [aut 
fai  ens  ] pofult."  * 

The  monument  svas  opened  Jan.  sg,  174**  Sebeemaker  is 
faid  to  have  got  3ool.  for  his  work.  The  performers  at  each 
houfe,  much  to  their  honour,  performed  gratis ; and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  ^V'cllm!nllrr  took  nothing  for  the  ground. 
The  money  received  by  the  performance  at  Drnry-Lane,  a- 
mounted  to  above  sool.  the  receipts  at  Covent-Garden  to 
about  tool.  Thefc  particulars  I learn  from  Oldys’s  MS. 
notes  on  Langbainc. 

F 4 
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and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterton  the  player  for  his 
authority.  I anfwcred,  that  I tliought  fuch  a ftory 
might  have  enriched  the  variety  of  thofc  choice 
fruits  of  obfervation  he  has  prefented  us  in  his 
preface  to  the  edition  he  had  publiihed  of  out 
poet’s  woiks.  He  replied  — “ There  might  be  in 
the  garden  of  mankind  fuch  plants  as  would  feem 
to  pride  themfelves  more  in  a regular  produ£lion 
of  their  own  native  fruits,  than  in  having  the  re- 
pute of  bearing  a richer  kind  by  grafting  ; and  this 
was  the  rcafon  he  omitted  it.”  * 

Tl»e  fcroll  on  the  n.onumcnt,  as  I learn  from  a letter  to  my 
father,  datctl  jmic  27,  1741,  remained  for  fome  time  after  the 
monument  was  fet  ap,  without  any  infcription  on  it.  This 
was  a challenge  to  the  wits  of  the  timej  which  one  of  them 
accepted  by  writing  a copy  of  verfes,  the  fubjeft  of  which 
was  a converfation  fnppofcd  to  pafs  between  Dr.  Mead  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  relative  to  the  filling  up  of  the  fcroll. 
1 know  not  whether  they  arc  in  print,  and  I do  not  choofc 
to  quote  them  all.  The  introductory  lines,  however,  run 
thus ; 

“ Xo  learned  ^Vad  thus  Hanmer  fpoke, 

**  Dodor,  ihiy  empty  fcroll’s  a joke. 

Something  it  doubilefs  fhould  contain, 

“ Extremely  fhort.  extremely  plain; 

**  But  wondrous  deep,  and  wondrous  pat. 

And  fit  for  Shakfpeare  to  poii\t  a*;*  &e.  Malon|. 

At  Dniry-Lane  was  aCled  jfuiiuf  C^far^  «8  April  1738, 
when  a prologue  written  by  Benj.imin  .Martyn,  Efq.  was  fpo- 
ken  by  Mr.  Quin,  and  an  epilogue  by  James  Noel,  tfq. 
fpoken  by  Mrs.  Porter.  Both  thefc  are  printed  in  The  6’e- 
nerat  DUlionary,  At  Covent-Garden  was  ailed  Hamlet,  loth 
April  1739,  when  a prologue  written  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and 
printed  in  the  London  Macazine  of  that  year,  was  fpoken  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  In  the  Nevvfpaper  of  the  day  It  was  obferved 
that  this  lafl  reprcfentatlon  was  far  from  being  numeroufly 
attended.  Reed. 

* and  this  wat  the  reafon  he  omitted  it.]  Mr.  Oldys 

might  Lave  added,  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  fuggrfied  to 
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The  fame  ftory,  without  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons,  is  printed  among  the  jcfls  of  John  Taylor,  the 
Water  poet,  in  his  works,  folio,  i63o,  p.  184, 
N®  3g  : and,  with  fome  variations,  may  be  found 
in  one  of  Hearne’s  pocket  books.’ 

Mr.  Pope  the  fingular  courfe  which  he  ptirfued  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare.  “ Rcmcmher,”  fays  Oldys  in  a MS.  note 
to  his  copy  ofLangbaine,  Article,  Shai/peare,  “ svhat  I ob- 
ftrved  to  tny  Lord  Oxford  for  Mr.  Pope's  ufe.  out  of  Cowr 
ley’s  prefacf.”  Tbe  obfervation  here  alluded  to,  1 believe, 
it  one  made  by  Cowley  in  his  preface,  p.  53.  edit.  17  lo^ 
8vo.  ‘t  Tliis  has  been  the  cafe  with  Shakfpeare,  Fletcher, 
Jonfon,  and  many  others,  part  of  whofe  poems  1 fhould  pre- 
fume  to  take  the  boldiicfs  to  prune  and  lop  awaji,  if  the  care 
of  replanting  them  in  print  did  belong  to  me?  neither  would 
I make  any  fcriiple  to  cut  off  from  fome  the  unneceffary 
young  fuckers,  and  form  others  the  old  withered  branches; 
for  a great  wit  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a vail  volume, 
than  in  a gigantick  body,  on  the  contrary  it  is  com- 
monly more  vigorous  the  lefs  fpace  it  animates,  and  as  Sta- 
tius lays  of  little  Tydeus, 

— totos  infufa  per  artui, 

**  Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpote  virtus.'* 

Pope  adopted  this  very  unwarrantable  idea;  flriking  out 
from  the  text  of  his  author  whatever  he  did  not  like;  and 
Cowley  hirafclf  has  fuffered  a fort  of  poetical  puoilhment 
for  having  luggetled  it,  the  learned  Bilhop  of  Worcellet 
[Dr.  Hurd]  having  pruned  and  topped  away  his  beautiful 
luxuriances,  as  Pope,  on  Cowley's  fuggoffion,  did  thofe  of 
Shakfpeare.  Malone. 

3 The  Jame  ftory — may  he  Jound  in  one  of  Hearne's  pocket 

5eeils.  ] Antony  Wood  is  the  lirft  and  original  author  of 
the  anecdote  that  Shakfpeare.  in  his  journics  frem  Warwick- 
fhire  to  London,  ufed  to  bait  at  the  Crown-inn  on  the  wet* 
fide  of  the  corn  market  in  Oxford.  He  fays  that  D’Ave- 
nant  the  poet  was  born  in  that  houfe  in  1606.  “ His  fa- 

ther (he  adds)  John  Davenant,  was  a fufficicnt  vintner,  kept 
the  tavern  now  known  by  the  Ggn  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
mayor  of  the  faid  city  in  1G21.  His  mother  was  a very, 
bcautifuf  woman,  ot  a good  wit  and  converfation.  In  which 
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One  of  Shakfpeare’s  younger  brothers/  who 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  even  fome  years,  as  1 

{he  was  imitated  by  none  of  her  children  but  by  this  Wil- 
liatn  [the  poet.]  The  father  who  was  a very  grave  and 
difcrcet  cititen,  (yet  an  admirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play- 
makers,  elpecially  Shahjpeare,  who  frequenteel  his  houfc  in 
his  journies  between  Warwitkihire  and  London,)  was  of  a 
melancholick  difpofition,  and  was  feldom  or  never  feen  to 
laugli,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  none  of  his  children  but 
by  Robert  his  tldefl  fon,  afterwards  fellow  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege, and  a venerable  Uodor  of  Divinity."  Wood's  Ath.  Oxors. 
Vol.  11.  p.  8<)8.  edit.  i6q3.  1 will  not  fuppofe  that  Shak- 

fpcarc  could  have  been  the  father  of  a Ou£lor  of  Divinity 
who  never  laughed,  but  it  was  always  a conftant  tradition  in 
Oxford  that  Shakfpearc  was  the  father  of  Davenant  the  poet. 
And  1 have  feen  this  circumflance  exprefsly  mentioned  in 
fome  of  Wood’s  papers.  Wood  was  well  qualihcd  to  know 
thefe  particulars  ■,  for  he  was  a townfman  of  Oxford,  where 
he  was  born  i632.  Wood  fays,  that  Davenant  went  to  fchool 
in  Oxford.  Uli  /upr. 

As  to  the  Crown-Inn,  it  flill  remains  as  an  inn,  and  Is  an 
pid  decayed  houfe,  but  probably  was  once  a principal  inn  in 
Oxford.  It  is  direiflly  in  the  road  from  Stratford  to  London. 
In  a large  upper  room,  which  feems  to  have  been  a fort  of 
Hall  for  entertaining  a large  company,  or  for  accommodating 
(as  was  the  cuftom)  different  parties  at  once,  there  was  a 
bow-window,  with  three  pieces  of  excellent  painted  glafs. 
About  eight  years  ago,  I remember  viGiing  this  room,  and 
propoling  to  purchafe  of  the  landlord  the  painted  glafs,  whiclt 
would  have  been  a curloGty  as  coming  from  Shakfpeare's  inn. 
But  going  thither  foon  after,  I found  it  was  removed;  the 
inn-keeper  having  communicated  my  intended  bargain  to  the 
owner  of  the  houfe,  who  began  to  fufpefl  that  he  was  pof- 
felTed  of  a curioGty  too  valuable  to  be  parted  with,  or  to  re- 
main i.!  fuch  a place  : and  1 never  could  hear  of  It  afterwards , 
If  1 remember  right,  the  painted  glafs  conGlled  of  three  ar- 
morial Iblelds  beautifully  ftained,  I have  faid  fo  much  on 
this  fubjefl,  becaufe  I think  that  Shakfpeare’s  old  hoGclry  at 
Oxford  deferves  no  lefs  refpefl  than  Chaucer's  yabarde  in 
Southwark.  T.  Warton. 

One  of  Skaijpeare's  younger  brothers.  See.]  Mw  Oldys 
feems  to  have  lludled  the  art  of  “ marring  a plain  tale  ill  the 
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compute,  after  the  refloration  of  King  Charles  II. 
•would  in  his  younger  days  come  to  London  to  vifit 
his  brother  Will,  as  he  called  him,  and  be  a fpet- 
tator  of  him  as  an  a£lor  in  Ibme  of  his  own  plays. 

tellin);  of  it;”  for  he  has  in  this  ftory  introduced  clrcumftan- 
ces  which  tend  to  dimiiiifh,  iriftead  of  adding  to,  its  credibi- 
lity. Alalt  dum  recittu.  iruipil  e[[e  luus.  From  Shakfpeare’s 
not  taking  notice  of  any  of  his  brothers  or  IKiers  in  his  will, 
except  Joan  Hart,  1 tliink  it  highly  probable  they  were  all 
dead  in  1616,  except  her,  at  leaf! ail  thofe  of  the  whole  bloodj 
though  in  the  Regifler  there  is  no  entry  of  the  burial  of  ei- 
ther bis  brother  Gilbert,  or  Edmund,  antecedent  to  the  death 
of  Shakfpeare,  or  at  any  fublequeiil  period. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  account  of  our  poet’s  having  per- 
formed the  part  of  an  old  man  in  one  of  his  own  comedies, 
came  originally  from  Mr, Thomas  Jones,  ol  Tarbick,  in  Wor- 
ctllerniire,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  (fee  p.  6,  n,  7. ) 
and  who  related  it  from'thc  information,  not  of  one  ol  Shak- 
fpearc’s  hrcihen,  but  of  a rtlalion  of  our  poet,  who  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  who  had  feeu  him  afl  In  his  youth.  Mr, 
Jones’s  informer  might  have  been  Mr.  Richard  Chilncy,  who 
lived  In  London,  and  died  at  Stratford  in  l65b,  at  the  age  of 
69;  or  Mr,  Thomas  Qjilncy,  our  poet’s  fon-in-law,  who 
lived,  I believe,  till  i6Cj,  and  was  twenty'-feven  years  old 
when  his  father-in-law  died  ; or  feme  one  of  the  family  of 
Hathaway.  Mr,  Thomas  Hathaway,  I believe  Shakfpeare 
brother-in-law.  died  at  Stratford  in  i654-5,  at  the  age  of  S5. 

There  was  a Thomas  Jones  an  inhabitant  of  Stratford,  who 
between  the  years  l58t  and  l5go  had  four  fons,  Henry,  James, 
Edmund,  and  Ifaac : fome  one  of  thcle,  it  Is  probable,  fet- 
tled at  Tarbick,  and  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Jones,  the  te- 
later  of  this  anecdote,  who  was  born  about  the  year  l6l3. 

If  any  of  Shakfpeare’s  brothers  lived  till  after  the  Rello- 
ration,  and  viGted  the  players,  why  were  we  not  informed  to 
what  player  he  related  it,  and  from  what  player  Mr.  Oldys 
had  his  account?  The  fafl,  I believe,  is,  he  had  it  not  from 
a player,  but  from  the  above-mentioned  Mr,  Jones,  who  like- 
wife  communicated  the  flanra  of  the  ballad  on  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy,  which  had  been  printed  in  a former  page. 

Malone. 
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This  cuftom,  as  his  brother’s  feme  enlarged,  and 
his  drainatick  entertainments  grew  the  greatefl 
fupport  of  our  principal,  if  not  of  all  our  theatres, 
he  continued  it  feems  fo  long  after  his  brother’s 
death,  as  even  to.  the  latter  end  of  his  own  life. 
The  curiofity  at  this  time  of  the  mofl.  noted  aflors 
[exciting  them]  to  learn  fomething  from  him  of 
his  brother,  &c.  they  juflly  held  him  in  the  higheft 
veneration.  And  it  may  be  well  believed,  as  there 
was  befides  a kinfman  and  defeendant  of  the 
family,  who  was  then  a celebrated  a£lor  among 
them,  [Charles  Hart.'  See  Shakfpeare’s  Will.]  this 
opportunity  made  them  greedily  inquifitivc  into 
every  little  circumftance,  more  efpecially  in  his 
dramatick  charafter,  which  his  brother  could  re- 
late of  him.  But  he,  it  feems,  was  Co  flrickcn  iu 
years,  and  poffibly  his  memory  fo  weakened  with 
infirmities,  (which  might  make  him  the  eafier 
pafs  for  a man  of  weak  intellefis, ) that  he  could 
give  them  but  little  light  into  their  enquiries;  and 
all  that  could  be  collected  from  him  of  his  brother 
Will  in  that  flation  was,  the  faint,  general,  and 
alinofl  loft  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  feen  hinj. 
aft  a part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein 
being  to  perfonate  a decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a 
long  beard,  and  appeared  fo  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  fupported 
and  carried  by  another  perfon  to  a table,  at  which 

* Charles  Hart,"]  Mr.  Charles  Hart  the  player  was 

born,  I believe,  about  the  year  x63o,  and  died  in  or  about 
1683.  If  he  was  a grandfbn  of  Shakfpeate’s  filler,  he  was 
probably  the  fon  of  Michael  Hart,  her  youngellfon,  of  whofe 
marriage  or  death  there  is  no  account  in  the  parifh  Regiftcr  of 
btratford,  and  theicforc  1 fufpcA  he  fettled  in  London. 

Malone. 
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he  was  feaced  among  foiric  company,  who  were 
eating,  and  one  of  them  fung  a fong.”  See  the 
charader  of  Adam,  in  As  you  like  it.  Aft  II.  fc.  ulti 


“ Verfes  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Shakfpearc,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus 
mundus  a git  hijtrionem. 

Jonfon. 

* If,  but  Jlugt  adors^  all  the  v/orid  difplavs, 

* Where  fhall  we  find  fpe^ators  of  their  plays?’ 

Shakfpeare. 

* Little,  or  touch,  of  what  we  fee,  we  do| 

* We  are  all  both  »3ors  and  fptRatou  too.' 

Poetical  Charaflerifticks  8vo.  MS.  Vol.  I.  fome 
time  in  the  Harleian  Library;  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner.” 


“ Old  Mr.  Boman  the  player  reported  from  Sir 
William  Bilhop,  that  fome  part  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
ftafT s charafter  was  drawn  from  a townfman  of 
Stratford,  who  either  faithlefsly  broke  a contraft, 
or  Ipitefully  refuted  to  part  with  fome  land  for  a 
valuable  confideration,  adjoining  to  Shakfpeare’s, 
in  or  near  that  town.” 


To  thefe  anecdotes  I can  only  add  the  follow- 
ing. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  Lintot’s  edition  of  Shakfpearc’s  Poems,  it  is 
faid,  “ That  moft  learned  prince  and  great  patron 
of  learning.  King  James  the  Eirfl,  was  pleafed  with 
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his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr. 
hhaklpeare;  which  letter,  though  now  loft,  re- 
mained long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  D’Avc- 
nant, as  a credible  perfon  now  living  can  teftify.” 
Mr.  Oldys,  in  a MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  obferves,  that  “ the  ftory  came  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  it  from  Sir  William 
D'Ayenant." 


It  appears  from  Rojeius  An^licanui,  (commonly 
called  Downes  the  prompter's  book,)  1708,  that 
Shakfpeare  took  the  pains  to  inftruft  Jofeph  Taylor 
in  the  charafter  of  Hamlet,  and  John  Lowine  in 
that  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Steevens. 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  O(borne,bookfeller.fwhofe 
exploits  are  celebrated  by  the  author  of  the  Dunciad) 
being  ignorant  in  what  form  or  language  our  Para- 
dife  Lnjl  was  written,  employed  one  of  his  garret- 
tcers  to  render  it  from  a French  tranllation  into 
Englifli  profe.  Left,  hereafter,  the  compofitions 
of  Shakfpeare  fhould  be  brottght  back  into  their 
native  tongue  from  the  vcrfion  of  Monfieur  Ic 
Comte  de  Catuelan,  le  Tourneur,  &:c.  it  may  be 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all  the  following  parti- 
culars, extraiftcd  from  the  preface  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, are  as  little  founded  in  truth  as  their  deferip- 

* —lohich  leller,  though  nou<  lojl,  rr.mainerl  longin  theharuh 
ef  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  ] Dr.  Farmer  with  great  probahi- 
)ity  fuppofes  that  thir  letter  was  written  by  King  James  in 
return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The 
rclater  of  tjiia  anecdote  was  Shejjuli  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Malone. 
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tion  of  the  ridiculous  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  reprefent  as  an  affair  of 
general  approbation  and  national  concern. 

They  fay,  that  Shakfpeare  came  to  London  with- 
out a plan,  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  door  of  a 
theatre,  inllinftively  flopped  there,  and  offered 
himfelf  to  be  a holder  of  horfes;  — that  he  tvas 
remarkable  for  his  excellent  performance  of  the 
Ghofl  in  Havilet: — that  he  borrowed  nothing  from 
preceding  writers that  all  on  a hidden  he  left  the 
flage,  and  returned  without  eclat  into  his  native 
country: — that  his  monument  at  Stratford  is  of 
copper  :->that  the  courtiers  of  James  I.  paid  fcveral 
compliments  to  him  which  are  flill  preferved . 
that  he  relieved  a widow,  who,  together  with  her 
numerous  family,  was  involved  in  a ruinous  law- 
fuit: — that  his  editors  have  reflored  many  paffages 
in  his  plays,  by  the  afiiflance  of  the  inanufcripts 
he  left  behind  him,  &c.  &c. 

Let  me  not  however  forget  the  juflice  due  to 
thefc  ingenious  Frenchmen,  whofe  fkill  and  fiilelity 
in  the  execution  of  their  very  difficult  undertaking, 
is  only  exceeded  by  fuch  a difplay  of  caridour  as 
would  ferve  to  cover  the  impcrfe£lions  of  much 
lets  elegant  and  judiciou.s  writers.  St£I-.vens. 
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Baptisms,  Maruiagfs,  and  Bukials,  of  the  Shak- 
fpearc  family  ; tratifcribcd  from  the  Regifter- 
books  of  the  Parifli  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwickfliire.’ 

JoNE,*  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  bap- 
tized Sept.  i5,  i558. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried 
April  3o,  i563. 

WILLI. \M,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  bapuzed 
April  26,  1564.''  ' 

Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  other- 
wife  Gardiner,  of  Shottery,*  was  baptized 
May,  9,  i566. 

Gilbert,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Ocli 
i3,  i566. 

f An  Inaccurate  and  very  imperfed  lift  of  the  bapiH'ms; 
See.  of  Shakfpeare’j  family  w.is  traufmitted  by  Mr.  Welt 
about  eighteen  years  ago  to  Mr.  Sleevens.  The  lift  now 
printed  1 have  ex  traded  with  great  care  from  the  Regifters  of 
Stratford;  and  1 truft,  it  will  be  found  corred.  Malone. 

* This  lady  Mr.  Weft  fuppofed  to  have  married  the  ancef- 
tor  of  thc.Harts  of  Stratford;  but  he  was  certainly  miftaken. 
She  died  probably’  in  her  infancy.  The  svife  of  Mr.  Hart 
was  undoubtedly  the  ftcond  Jdne,  mentioned  below.  Her  fon 
Michael  was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  160S,  at  which 
time  ihe  was  above  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  cider  Joue 
would  then  have  been  near  fifty.  MalOne. 

* He  was  born  three  days  before,  April  s3,  i564. 

MalOne. 

*  This  Richard  Hathaway  of  Shottery  was  probably 

the  father  of  Annt  Hathaway,  our  poet's  wife.  There  is 
no  entry  of  her  baptifm,  the  Regifter  not  commencing  til! 
l55S,  two  years  after  Ihe  was  born.  Thomas,  the  fon  of 
this  Richard  Hathaway,  was  baptiied  at  Stratford,  April  12, 
l56g;  John,  another  fon,  Feb.  3,  l574;  and  William,  ano- 
ther fon,  Nov.  30,1578.  Maio.ne. 
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Jbne,’  daughter  of  John  Shakfperc,  was  baptized 
April  i5,  i56g. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfperc,  was  bap- 
tized Sept.  28,  iSy  1. 

Richard,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfperc,  was  baptized 
March  11,  )573.  [1573-4.] 

Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfperc,  was  buried 
April  4,  i57g. 

Edmund,  fon  of  Mr.^ohn  Shakfperc,  was  bap-€» 
tized  May  3,  i58o. 

Siifanna,  daughter  of  VVil.LiAM  ShakSpere,  was 
baptized  May  26,  i583. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anthony  Shakfperc,  of 
Hampton,*  was  baptized  Feb.  10,  i583. 
[i583-4.] 

J It  was  common  In  tlic  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  give 
the  fame  chrlflian  name  to  two  children  fucceffively.  (Thus, 
Mr.  S.idlcr  who  was  godfather  to  Sliakrpeare's  fon,  had  two 
fons,  who  were  baptized  by  the  name  ol  John.  Sec  note  5.) 
This  was  undoubtedly  done  in  the  ptefent  inftance.  The 
former  Jone  having  probably  died,  (though  I can  find  no 
entry  of  her  burial  in  the  Rcgillcr,  nor  indeed  of  many  of 
the  other  children  of  John  Shakfpeare)  the  name  of  Jone, 
a very  favourite  one  In  thofe  days.  Was  translerred  to  ano- 
ther new-born  child.  This  latter  jone  married  Mr.  William 
Hart,  a hatter  in  Stratford,  fomc  time,  as  I eonjeflure,  in 
the  year  iSgf),  when  Ihe  was  thirty  yc.rrs  old;  for  her  cldell 
fon  William  was  baptized  there,  Augull  s8,  l6oo.  There 
as  no  entry  of  her  marriage  in  the  Regifier.  MaLONe. 

* There  was  alfo  a Mr.  Henry  Shakfpeare  fettled  at  Hamp- 
ton-l.ucy,  as  appears  from  the  Regifier  of  that  parirh; 

1 58j — Lettice,  daughter  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  baptized. 
l5S5 — ^James,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  baptized. 
l58g — lames,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  buried. 

There  was  a Thomai  Shakfpeare  fettled  at  Warwick;  for  lit 
tlic  Rolls  Chapel  I foiiud  the  iurolment  of  a deed  made  In 
the  441b  year  of  Qiiecii  Elizabeth,  convey  ing  “ to  Thomai  , 
Shakfpeare  of  Warwick,  yeoman,  Saebbroke,  alias  JSilhop-' 
Sachbrokc,  in  Com.  Warw."  Malone. 

Yol.  I. 
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John  Shakfperc  ami  Margery  Roberts  were  married 
Nov.  s5,  1584. 

Hamnet’  and  Judith,  fon  and  daughter  of  William 
Shakspere,  were  baptized  February  2,  1584. 

[ 1584-5.] 

Margerv,  wife  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried 
Oil.  29,  1587. 

^ * Mr.  Weft  imagined  that  our^ptpet's  only  Ton  was  clittf- 
tened  by  the  name  of  Samuel,  but  lie  was  millaken.  Mr. 
Hamnet  Sadler,  who  was  related,  if  I miftake  not,  to  the 
Sliakfpearc  family,  appears  to  have  been  fponfor  for  his  fon; 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  to  have  been  godmother 
to  Judith,  the  other  twin-child.  The  name  Hamnet  it  writ- 
ten very  diftlnflly  both  in  the  entry  of  the  baptifm  and  bu- 
rial of  this  child.  Jiamnet  and //amfet  feem  to  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  fame  name,  and  to  have  been  ufed  indifcriinl- 
nately  both  in  fpeaking  and  writing.  Thus,  this  Mr.  Ham- 
net  Sadler,  who  is  a witnefs  to  Shakfpeare’s  VVill,  writes  his 
chriftian  name,  Hamnet ; but  the  ferivener  who  drew  up  the 
will,  writes  it  Hamlet.  There*  is  the  fame  variation  in  the 
Regifter  of  Stratford,  where  the  name  is  fpclt  in  three  or  four 
different  ways.  Thus,  among  the  baptifms  we  bnd,  in  iSgi, 
“ May  *6, John,  filliis /famfedi  Sadler;”  and  in  l583,  “ Sept. 
l3,  Margaret,  daughter  to  Hamlet  Sadler.”  But  in  l5S8, 
Sept.  20,  we  find  “John,  fon  to  Hamnet  Sadler;”  in  t5g6, 
April  4,  we  have  “Judith,  filla  Hamnet  Sadler;”  .and  in 
1597-8,  “ Feb.  3.  \Vilhelmus,  fillus  Hambnet  Sadler;”  and 
ill  i5gg,  “ April  v3,  Francis,  filius  Hamnet  Sadler.”  This 
Mr.  Sadler  died  in  1G24,  and  the  entry  of  his  burial  Hands 
thus:  “1624.  Ocl.  26,  Ffam/el  Sadler.”  So  alfo  in  that  of 
his  svilc:  “ 1623,  .March  23,  Judith,  uxor  Hamlet  Sadler. 

The  name  ot  Hamlet  occurs  in  feveral  other  entries  iji  the 
Regifter.  0£1.  4,  iSyG,  "Hamlet,  fon  to  Humphry  Holdar,” 
was  buried;  and  Sept.  28,  15G4,  “ C.uharina,  uxor  F/amo/efi 
Halfal.”  Mr.  Hamlet  Smith,  formerly  of  the  borough  of 
Stratford,  is  one  of  the  bcnelaflors  annually  coinnicinoratcd 
there.  - 

Our  poet’s  only  fon,  Hamnet,  died  in  1 SgC,  in  the  twelftli 
year  of  his  age.  Malone. 
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Thomas,*  fan  of  Richard  Queeny,  was  baptized 
Feb.  26,  i588.  [iSSS-g.] 

Urfula,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 
Mardi  11,  i5S8.  [ i5  88-g.] 

Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakfpere,*  was  buried 
Marche,  i58g.  [i58g-go.] 

* This  gcntlemati  marticd  our  poct«  youngcft  daughters 
He  had  three  (iders,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  Mary,  and  five 
brothers;  Adrian,  born  in  l586.  Richard,  born  In 
VVlliiarh,  bora  in  l5g3,  John  In  iSg;,  and  George,  baptized 
April  g,  1600.  George  was  curate  of  the  parHh  of  Strat- 
ford, and  died  of  a confumptlon.  He  was  burled  there 
April  11,  1624.  In  Dr.  Hall’s  pocket-book  Is  the  follow- 
ing entry  relative  to  him.  “38.  Mr.  Qulney,  tulfi  gravl 
cum  magna  phlcgmatls  copia,  8c  cibi  voraitu,  feb.  Icnta  dcbl- 
lltatus,”  8cc.  The  cafe  concludes  thus.  “ Anno  feq.  (no 
year  is  mentioned  In  the  cafe,  but  the  preceding  cafe  is  dated 
1621),]  in  hoc  malum  incldcbat.  Multa  fruflra  (cntala  ; — pla- 
clde  cum  Domino  dormit.  Fult  boni  iiidolis,  8c  pro  juveni 
omnifariam  doclus.”  Malone. 

’ Th  is  Urfula,  and  her  brothers,  Humphrey,  and  Philip, 
appear  to  have  been  the  children  of  John  Shakfpeare  by  Mary, 
his  third  wife,  though  no  fuch  marriage  is  entered  in  the  Re- 
gillerj  1 have  not  been  able  to  learn  her  furname,  or  in 
what  church  flic  was  married.  She  died  in  Sept.  1608; 

It  has  been  fuggelied  to  me  that  the  John  Shakfpeare  here 
mentioned  was  an  elder  brother  of  our  poet;  (not  bis  father,) 
born,  like  Margaret  Shakfpeare,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Regifler;  but  had  this  been  the  cafe,  he  probably 
■would  have  been  called  John  the  yovnger,  old  Mr.  Shakfpeare 
btinv  alive  in  l58g.  I am  therefore  of  opinion  that  our 
poet’s  father  was  meant,  and  that  he  svas  thrice  married. 

Malone, 

* A great  many  names  occur  in  this  Regifter,  with  an  alias, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not  vety  cafy  to  afeertain.  I fhould 
liave  fuppofed  that  the  perfons  thus  deferibed  were  illegiti- 
mate, and  that  this  Thomas  Greene  was  the  fon  of  one  of  our 
poet’s  kinfmen,  by  a daughter  of  Thomas  Greene,  Efq.  a gen- 
tleman who  reCded  in  Stratford;  but  in  the  regifter  we  fre- 
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Humphrey,  fon  of  John  Shakfpcre,  was  baptized 
May  24,  i5go. 

Philip,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept. 
21,  i5gi. 

Thomas,’  fon  of  Mr.  Anthony  Nafh,  was  baptized 
June  20,  i5g3. 

Hamnet,  fon  of  William  Shakspeare,  was  bu- 
ried Aug.  1 1,  iSgb. 

William,  fon  of  William  Hart,  was  baptiicd  Aug. 
28,  1600. 

Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 

qucntly  find  the  vrord  hajlard  exprcfsly  added  to  the  names 
of  the  children  baptized.  Perhaps  this  latter  form  was  only 
ufed  in  the  cafe  of  fervants,  labourers,  &c.  and  the  illegiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  higher  orders  was  more  delicately  de- 
noted by  an  alits. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  obferves  to  me  that  there  are  two 
families  at  prefent  in  Stratford,  (and  probably  feveral  more, ) 
that  are  dillinguillied  by  in  alias.  “The  real  name  of  one 
of  tbefe  families  is  Roberis,  but  they  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  Burforii.  The  anecAor  of  the  family  came  originally  from 
Burford  in  Oxfordlhirc,  and  was  frequently  called  from 
this  circumllance  by  the  name  of  Burford.  This  name  has 
prevailed,  and  they  are  always  now  called  by  it;  but  they 
write  their  name  Roberts  alias  Burford,  and  are  fo  entered  in 
the  Rcgifler. 

“ The  real  name  of  the  other  family  is  Smith,  but  they 
□re  more  known  by  the  name  of  Buct.  The  anceAor  of  this 
family,  from  foinc  circuraftance  or  other,  obtained  the  nick- 
name of  Buck,  and  they  now  write  thcmfelves  Smith,  alias 
Buck."  Malone. 

* This  gentleman  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Eli- 
zabeth Hall.  His  father,  Mr.  Anthony  Nalh,  lived  at  Wel- 
combe,  (where  he  had  an  cllalc,)  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing entry  of  the  baptifm  of  another  of  his  fons  : “ j5g8.  Oil, 
i5,  John,  fon  to  Mr.  Anthony  Nalh,  of  H'llcombt," 

Malone. 
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Mr.  Richard  Quincy,*  Bailiff  of  Stratford,  was 
buried  May  3t,  1602. 

Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hart,  was  baptized 
June  5,  i6o3. 

Thomas,  fon  of  William  Hart,  hatter,  was  bap- 
tized July  24,  i6o5. 

John  Hull,  gentleman,  and  Sufanna  Sliakfpcrc,  were 
married  June  5,  1607. 

Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hart,  was  buried  Dec. 
17,  1607. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  was 
baptized  Feb.  21,  1607.  [1607-8.] 

Mary  ShakCpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  29,  1608. 
Michael,  fon  of  William  Hart,  was  baptized  Sept. 
23,  1608. 

Gilbert  Shakfpeare,  adolefcens,’  was  buried  Feb.  3, 
1611.  [ i6i i-i 2. ] 

Richard  Shakfperc,  was  buried  February  4,  1612. 
[ 161 2-i3.  ] 

Thomas  Queeny  andjudith  Shakfperc^  were  mar- 
ried Feb.  10,  i6t5.  [i6i5-i6.] 

* This  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,  who  mar- 
ried Shakfpeare’s  ymingeft  daughter.  Malone. 

1 This  was  probably  a fon  of  Gilbert  Shakfpeare,  our 
poet's  brother.  'When  the  elder  Gilbert  died,  the  Reglfter 
does  not  iuforms  us ; but  he  certainly  died  before  his  fun. 

Malone. 

* This  lady,  svho  was  our  poet’s  youngeft  d.aughter,  ap- 
pears to  have  married  without  her  father’s  knowledge,  for 
he  mentions  her  in  his  will  as  unmarried.  Mr.  VVell,  as 
I have  already  obfervtd,  was  miflaken  in  fuppofing  Ilie  was 
married  in  Feb.  1616,  that  is,  in  1616-17.  She  was  certainlv 
married  before  her  father’s  death.  Sec  a former  note  in 
p.  37,  in  which  the  entry  is  given  exaflly  as  it  Hands  14 
the  Rcgiflcr. 
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William  Hart,  hatter,'  was  buried  April  17,  1616. 
Wll  l.lAM  SHAK.SPERE,*  gentleman,  was  bu- 
ried April  25,’  1616. 

Shakfpeie,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gentleman, 
was  baptized  Nov  23.  1616. 

Shakfperc,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gentleman,  was 
buried  May  8,  1617. 

Richard,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baptized 
Feb.  9,  1617.  [ 16] 7- 1 8. ] 

Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baptized 
Aug.  29,  1619. 

Anthony  Nalh,  Liq.'*  was  buried  Nov.  18,  1622, 
Mrs.  Shakfpere*  was  buried  Aug,  8,  1623. 

As  Shakfpeare  the  poet  married  his  wife  from  Shottery, 
Mr.  Weft  conjefliired  he  might  have  become  pofTcfled  of 
a remarkable  hauje,  and  joinl’y  with  his  wife  conveyed  it 
as  a part  of  their  daughter  Judith’s  portion  10  Thomas  Qiiec- 
ny.  “ It  Is  certain,"  Mr.  Weft  adds,  “that  one  Qiiecny, 

an  elderly  gemlnnan,  fold  it  to Harvey,  Efq.  of  Stock- 

ton,  near  Southam,  Warwitkftiire,  father  of  Jolin  Harvey 
Thurlby,  Efq.  of  Abington,  near  Northampton  •,  and  that 
the  aforefaid  Harvey  fold  it  again  to  Samuel  Tyler,  Efq. 
whole  lifters,  as  his  heirs,  now  enjoy  it.” 

Eut  how  could  Shaklpcarc  have  conveyed  this  houfe,  if 
)ie  ever  owned  it,  to  Mr.  Queeny,  as  a marriage  portion 
with  his  daughter,  concerning  whom  there  is  the  following 
ilaufc  in  his  will,  executed  one  month  before  his  death: 
“ I'rovided  ihat  if  fiich  liufband  as  fhe  Jhall  at  ihe  end  of 
the  faid  three  years  be  taarrieil  unto,"  See.  Maconi. 

' 7 his  William  Hart  was  our  poet's  brother-in-law.  He 
died,  it  appears,  a few  days  before  Shakfpeare.  Mai.one. 

* He  died,  as  appears  from  his  monument,  April  *3d. 

Malone, 

y No  one  hath  prolraifted  the  life  of  Shnijpeare  beyond 
1616,  except  Mr.  Hume;  who  is  pleaftd  to  add  a year  to 
it,  contrary  to  all  manner  of  evidence.  Farmir. 

* Father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Naflj,  the  hqfband  of  Elizabeth 
Hall.  Malone, 
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« 

Mr.  Thomas  Nadi  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hall,  April  22,  1626. 

Thomas,*  Ion  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  April 
i3,  1634. 

Dr.  John  Hall,’  [“  medicus  peritilfimus,”]  was 
buried  Nov.  26,  i635. 

^ This  lady  who  was  the  poet's  widow,  and  whofe  maiden 
name  was  Anne  Hathaway,  died  as  appears  from  her  tomh- 
flone  (Tec  p.  5,  n.  G.)  at  the  age  of  67,  and  confequently 
was  near  eight  years  older  than  her  hufband.  1 have  not 
been  able  to  alcertaiii  when  or  where  they  were  married, 
but  fufpcfl  the  ceremony  was  performed  at  Hampton-1  ucy, 
or.Bilicflcy,  in  Aiigull  iSS*.  The  regillcr  of  the  latter  pa- 
ri(h  is  loH.  Malone. 

* It  appears  from  Lady  Barnard’s  will  that  this  Thomas 
Hart  was  alive  in  1669.  The  RcglAer  does  not  afeertain 
the  time  of  his  death,  nor  that  of  his  father.  Malone. 

• It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  family  of  Miller  of  Hide- 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Herts,  were  defeended  from  Dr.  Hall's 
daughter  Elizabeth;  and  to  prove  this  fatil,  the  following 
pedigree  was  tranfmitted  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Whallcy  to 
Air.  Stceveiis : 

John  HallzLSufanna,  daughter  and  co-helrcfs  of 
I William  Shakfpeare. 

I 

Elizabeth  Hall— Thomas  Nafb,  Efq. 

I 

A daughtet^Sir  Reginald  Forller,  of  Warwickfliire. 


I 

Franlelyn  Millcrz3jaue  ForAcr. 
OfHide-Hall,  | 

Co.  Hertford,  j 

Nicholas  Miller— Mary 


Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller  of  Hide- 
Hall,  the  only  fiirviving  branch 
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George,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptixed  Sep^. 
1-8,  i636. 


But  this  pedigree  i*  founded  on  a raid.ilif,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly no  lujeal  deftendant  of  Shakfpeare  now  living. 
The  mill  ike  was,  the  fuppoCng  that  Sir  Reginald  Forftcr  mai- 
Tied  a daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nalh  and  Elitabeth  Hall,  who 
had  no  ilTue,  either  by  that  gentleman  or  her  fccond  hufbatid. 
Sir  John  Barnard.  Sir  Reginald  Forficr  married  the  daughter 
of  Fidward  Nalh,  Efq.  of  Eaft  Greenwich  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  coulin-german  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nalh;  and  the  pedigree 
pught  to  have  been  formed  thus  ; 


Anthony  Nalh — 


George  Nalh 


Tho.Na(h“EliiabethHall— Sir  John  Barnapd. 


Edward  Nalh— I 1 

I 

I * I f 

Thomas  Nalh.  Jane  Nalh.  Mary  Nalh— Reginald Forller,  Efq. 
■*  I afterwards  Sir  Regi- 

I nald  Former,  Bart. 


Reginald  For  Act.  MaryForAer.  Franklyn  Miller—JancForAcr, 

of  Hide-Hall.  | 

Co.  Hertford,  j 


■^ill.Norcliffc,  £fq.:::Jane  Miller.  Nicholas  Millcr=Mary  — 


Nicholas  Franklyn  Millcr.:::;' 


— Mundy,  F.fq.  — Miller. 


Edward  Miller  Mundy,  Efq.  the 
prefent  owner  of  Hide-Hall. 
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Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Quincy,  was  buriedjan. 
28,  i638.  [ i638-g.] 

Richard,  fon  of  Thomas  Quincy,  was  buried  Feb. 
26,  i638.  [ i638-g. ] 

William  Hart*  was  buried  “March  2g,  i63g. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized 
June  18,  1641. 

Joan  Hart,  widow,  was  buried  Nov.  4,  1646. 
Thomas  Nadi,  Efq.  was  buried  April  5,  1647. 
Mrs.  Sufanna  Hall,  widow,  was  buried  July  16, 
1649. 


That  I am  right  in  this  (iatement  appears  from  the  will  of 
Edward  Na(h,,  (ice  p.  40.  n.  8.)  and  from  the  following  In- 
feriptiou  on  a monument  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  erefjed 
fome  time  after  the  year  lySS,  by  Jane  Norcliife,  the  wife 
of  William  Norcliffe,  Efq.  and  only  daughter  of  Franklyn 
Miller,  by  Jane  Forlier. 

P.  M.  S. 

“ Beneath  lye  interred  the  body’s  oi  Sir  Reginald  Forfter, 
Baronet,  and  dame  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Naih 
of  Eaff  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Rent,”  See.  For  this 
inferiptiou  1 am  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Davenport,  Vicar  of  Statford-iipon-Avon. 

Reginald  Forlier,  Efq.  who  lived  at  Greenwich,  was  crea- 
ted a baronet.  May  4,  i6Gt.  His  fon  Reginald,  who  raar- 
tlcd  Mifs  N'afh,  (ucceeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  fomc  time  alter  the  year  1679.  Their  only  fon,  Re- 
ginald, was  buried  at  Stratford,  Aug.  10,  l685. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Naih  was  married  to  her  fecond  huiband. 
Sir  John  Barnard,  at  Billcilcy,  about  three  miles  from  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, June  5,  1C49,  and  was  burled  at  Abington 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  Feb.  1 7 , 1 669-7 0 •,  and  with  her 
the  family  of  our  poet  became  extinfl.  Mat.ONE. 

* The  eldcft  fon  of  Joan  Hart,  our  poet’s  filler.  I have 
not  found  any  entry  in  the  Rcgifter  of  the  deaths  of  his  bro- 
thers Thomas  and  Michael  Hart.  The  latter,  1 fufpefl,  fet- 
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Mr.  Richard  Quecny,’  gent,  of  London,  was  bu- 
lied  May  aS,  i65b. 

George  Hart,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  married 
by  Francis  Smyth,  Juflice  of  peace,  to  Heftcr 
Ludiaie,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ludiate,  Jan.  9, 
iGJy.  [ j6.')7-8.  ] 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
Jan.  9,  i658,  [iGotS-g.] 

Jane,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Dec. 

21,  jGGi. 

Judith,  wife  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gent,  was  buried 
Feb.  9,  iGGi.  [iGGi-Ga.] 

Sufanna,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
Match  18,  i6G3.  [ i663-4.] 

Shakfpeare,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Nov. 

18,  iGGG. 

Mary,  daugltter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
March  3 1,  1G71. 

Thomas,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  March 

.8,  1G73.  [1673-4.] 

George,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  20, 
1676. 

tied  in  London,  and  waj  perhaps  the  father  of  Charles  Harr, 
the  celebrated  tragedian  who,  1 believe,  was  born  about  the 
year  i63o.  MAi.ONt.. 

' This  gentleman  was  born  in  iSSy,  and  was  brother  to 
Thomas  Quiney,  who  married  .Shakfpeare’s  youngell  daugh- 
ter. It  does  not  appear  when  Thomas  Quiney  died.  There 
is  a defeft  in  the  RegiAer  during  the  years  164?,  1643, 
and  1644;  and  another  /.j.una  from  Marcli  17,  to  Nov.  18, 
j663.  Our  poet’s  fon-in-law  probably  died  in  the  latter  of 
thofi;  periods;  lor  his  wife,  who  died  in  I'cb.  l66l-2,  in  the 
RegiAer  of  burials  for  ibat  year,  is  deferibed  thus  : “Judith, 
fixer  Thomas  Qiiincy.”  Had  her  huAtand  been  then  dead, 
fhe  would  have  been  denominated  vidua.  Maioni. 
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Margaret  Hart/  widow,  was  liuricd  Nov.  28,  1682. 
Daniel  Siniih  and  Sufanna  Flart  were  married 
April  if),  1688. 

Shakfpcarc  Hart  was  married  to  Anne  Prew,  April 
10,  1694. 

William  Shaklpcare,  fon  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was 
baptized  Sept.  14,  i6g5. 

HcRer,  wife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  29, 

j6g6. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anna  Hart,  was 
baptized  Aug.  g,  1700. 

George,  Ion  of  George  and  Mary  Hart,  was  bap- 
tized Nov.  29,  1700. 

George  Hart'  was  buried  May  3,  1702. 

Hefter,  daughter  of.  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
Feb.  10,  1702.  [1702-3.] 

Catharine,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart, 
was  baptized  July  19,  1703. 

Mar)’,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
0(R.  7,  1705. 

Mary,  rvife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  Oft.  7. 
1700. 

George  Hart,  was  married  to  Sarah  Mountford, 
Feb.  20,  1728.  [1728-9.] 

Thomas,®  fon  of  George  Hart,  Jun.  was  baptized 
May  9,  1729. 

* Probably  iKe  wife  of  Thomas  Har»,  who  mull  liave 
been  m.irried  in  or  before  the  year  1 6.33.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  not  performed  at  Stratford,  there  being  no 
entry  of  it  in  the  Rcgifter.  Maione, 

’’  He  was  born  in  i636.  Maione. 

* This  Thomas  Hart,  who  is  the  fifth  In  dtfeent  from 
]oaii  Hart,  our  poet’s  fifier,  is  now  (17S8)  living  at  Strat- 
ford, in  the  houfc  in  which  Shakfpeare  was  born. 

Malo.nz, 
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Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 
Sept,  ag,  1733. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpearc  Hart,  was  buried 
March  ag,  1738. 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  rvas  baptized 
Sept.  39,  1740. 

AVilliam  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  William  Shakfpearc 
Hart,  was  baptized Jun.  8,  1748.  [1743-4.] 
William  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  William  Shakfpeare 
Hart,  was  buried  March  8,  1744.  [ 1744-5.] 
William,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  a8, 
1745. 

George  Hart,*  was  buried  Aug.  ag,  1745. 
Thomas,  fon  of  William  Shakfpearc  Hart,  was 
buried  March  12,  1746.  [1746-7.] 
Shakfpearc  Hart’  was  buried  July  7,  1747. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  William  Shakfpearc  Hart, 
was  baptized  May  10,  1748. 

William  Shakfpearc  Hart*  was  buried  Feb.  28, 
«749-  [ i749-5o.] 

The  widow  Hart,*  was  buried  July  lo,  1753. 
John,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  18, 

' 1755. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpearc  and  Anne  Hart,  was 
buried  Feb.  5,  1 760. 

’ He  was  born  in  1676,  and  was  great  grandfon  to  Joan  Hart. 

Malone. 

* He  was  born  in  1666,  and  was  alfo  great  grandfon  to  Joan 
H.nrt.  Malone. 

* He  was  born  in'  i6g5.  Malone. 

* This  abfurd  mode  of  entry  feems  to  have  been  adopted 
for  the  purpofe  of  concealment  rather  titan  information ; for 
by  the  omifllon  of  the  chrillian  name,  it  is  impoffible  to 
•feertain  from  the  Rcgiftrr,  who  was  meant.  The  perfoa 
here  deferihed  was,  I believe,  Anne,  the  widow  of  Shalt.- 
fpcarc  Hart,  who  died  in  17J7.  Malone. 
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Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized 
Aug.  8,  1 760. 

Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug. 
10,  1764. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized 
Jan.  16,  1767. 

Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  Sept. 
10,  1768. 

Francis,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  buried 
Oft.  10,  1774. 

George  Hart’  was  buried  July  8,  1778. 


< He  vrai  born  in  1700.  Malonx. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  COAT.  OF  ARMS. 


The  following  inftrumcnt*  is  copied  from  the 
original  in  the  College  of  Heralds:  It  is  marked 
G.  i3.  p.  349. 

T^O  all  and  ftnguler  noble  and  gentlemen  of  all 
efiats  and  degrees,  bearing  arms,  to  whom  thefc 
prelems  (hall  come,  William  Dethick,  Garter, 
Principall  King  of  Arms  of  England,  and  William 
Camden,  alias  Clarenciculx,  King  of  Arms  for  the 
fouth,  call,  and  well  parts  of  this  realmc,  fendethe 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  in  all  nations  and  king- 
doms the  record  and  remembraunce  of  the  valeant 
facls  and  vertuous  difpofitions  of  wotthic  men 
have  been  made  knowne  and  divulged  by  certeyne 
fliields  ol  arms  and  tokens  of  chevalrie;  the  grant 
and  teftimonie  whereof  appcrteynetli  unto  us,  by 
vertu  of  our  oflices  from  th^  Ouenes  mod  Exc.- 
Majeflie,  and  her  Highenes  mod  noble  and  viido- 
rious  progenitors:  whereof  being  folicited,  and 

by  credible  report  informed,  that  John  Shak- 
fpeare,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  counte 
of  Warwick,  gent,  whofe  parent,  great  grandlaiher, 

^ In  the  Herald’s  OITice  are  tlie  fird  dranghts  of  John  Shak- 
fpeare’s  t;rant  or  confiimation  of  arms,  by  William  Dcthick, 
Garter,  Principal  King  at  Arms,  i5g6.  See  Vincent’s  Prefs, 
Vol.  l5y.  No.  s3,  and  24.  STKKVfNS. 

In  a Manufcrlptjiii  the  College  of  Heralds,  marked  W.  9.» 
p.  276,  is  the  following  note  : “ As  for  the  Jpfore  in  lend, 
it  is  a pailble  dillcrencc,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was 
granted  hath  borne  raagiftraey,  and  was  jufliee  of  peaec  at 
Stratford-upon-A»on.  He  married  the  daughter  and  heire  oT 
Atdernt,  and  was  able  to  maintain  that  edate."  Malonk. 
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and  late  antecclTor,  for  his  faithcfull  and  approved 
fcrvice  to  the  late  mod  prudent  prince,  king 
Henry  VII.  of  famous  memorie,  was  advaunced 
and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geven  to 
him  in  thofe  parts  of  Warwickfhire,  where  they 
have  continewed  by  fomc  defeems  in  good  reputa- 
cion  and  credit;  and  lor  that  the  faid  John  Shak- 
fpeare  having  maryed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
heyrs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcotc,  in  the  faid 
countic,  and  alfo  produced  this  his  auncient  cote  of 
arms,  heretofore  alGgned  to  him  whiled  he  was  her 
Majedies  officer  and  baylefe  of  that  towne;^  In 
confideration  of  the  prcmilfes,  and  for  tlic  encou- 
ragement of  his  poderitie,  unto  whom  fuche  bla- 
zon of  arms  and  achevements  of  inheritance  from 
theyre  faid  mother,  by  the  auncyent  cudome  and 
lawes  of  arms,  maye  lawfully  defeend;  We  the 
faid  Garter  and  Clarcncieulx  have  adigned,  graumed, 
and  by  thefe  prefents  exemplcfied  unto  the  faid 
John  Shakfpeare,  and  to  his  poderitie,  that  fliield 
and  cote  of  arms.  vit.  In  a Jteld  of  goutd  ujwn  a hend. 
Jables  a Jpfare  of  the  JtrJl,  the  point  upward,  hedded 
argent ; and  for  his  cred  or  cognifance,  A falcon 
xuith  his  luyngs  difplayed,  flanding  on  a wrclhe  of  his 
coulters,  fupporting  a fpeare  armed  hedded,  or  JiecUd 
fylver,  fyxed  uppon  a helmet  with  mamell  and  taf- 
fells,  as  more  playnely  maye  appeare  depefled  on 
this  margent;  and  we  have  likewife  uppon  on  other 
efcutcheon  impaled  the  fame  with  the  auncyent 

r his  auncient  cole  of  arms,  heretofore  ajfi^ncd  to  him  whilejl 

he  was  her  MaJeJUes  ojjtcer  and  barlefeof  that  towne ; J This  grant 

of  arms  was  made  by Cook,  Clarencieux,  i56g,  but  i» 

not  now  extant  in  the  HeraldT-Office.  Malone. 
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arms  of  the  faid  Arden*  of  Wellingcote ; fignifij 
eng  therby,  that  it  maye  and  fhalbe  lawfull  for  the 
faid  John  Shakfpeare,  gent,  to  beare  and  ufe  the 
lame  fliield  of  arms,  fingle  or  impaled,  as  aforefaid. 
during  his  naturall  lyffe ; and  that  it  flialbc  lawfull 
for  his  children,  ylTue,  and  poheiytc,  ( lawfully 
begotten, ) to  beare,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  fliovv 
forth  the  fame,  with  thcyre  dewe  differences,  in 
all  lawfull  warlyke  fads  and  civile  ufe  or  exercifes, 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  cuflome  that 
to  gentlemen  belongethe,  without  let  or  interrup- 
tion of  any  perfon  or  perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing 
the  fame.  In  wyttnelfe  and  teflemonye  whereof 
we  have  fubferebed  onr  names,  and  fallcned  the 
feals  of  our  offices,  geven  at  the  Office  of  Arms, 
London,  the  day  of  in  the  xlii  yere 

of  the  reigne  of  our  moft  gratious  Soveraigne  lady 
Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  quene  of  Ing- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  8cc.- 
iSgg. 

• and  -we  havt  likewife  — implied  the  fame  with  the  aun~ 

cyeni  arms  of  the  faid  Arden  — ] It  is  laid  by  Mr.  Jacob,  the 
modern  editor  of  Arden  of  Feverjham  ( firft  publilhcd  In  i5g* 
and  repubiilhed  in  1077)  that  Shakfpeare  defended  by  the  fe- 
male line  from  the  gentleman  whofe  unfortunate  end  i.s  the 
fubjefl  of  this  tragedy.  Bnt  the  ailertion  appears  to  want  fup- 
port,  the  true  name  of  the  perfon  who  was  murdered  at  Fe- 
verfham  being  Ardern  and  not  Arden.  Ardern  might  be  called 
Arden  in  the  play  for  the  fake  of  better  found,  or  might  be 
corrupted  in  the  chronicle  olHolinlhcd:  yet  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  true  fpelling  fhonid  be  overlooked  among  the 
Heralds,  whofe  intercll  it  is  to  recommend  by  ofleutatious  ac- 
curacy the  trifles  in  which  they  deal.  SteevenS. 

Ardern  was  the  original  name,  but  in  Shakfpearc’s  time  it 
had  been  foftened  to  Arden.  Sec  p,  3.  c.  2.  Malone.i 
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MADE  BY  SHAKSPEARE, 
A.  D.  i6i2-i3. 


the  following  is  a tranfcript  of  a deed  exe- 
cuted by  our  a'bthor  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  original  deed,  which  was  found  in  the  year 
17G8,  among  the  title-deeds  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
FethcfftemhaUgh,  of  Oxted,  in  the  county  of  ^urry,- 
is  now  in  the  poifelfion  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  whom 
it  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me  through  the 
hands  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  Much 
has  lately  been  faid  in  Various  publications  relative 
to  the  proper  mode  of  fpelling  Shakfpeare’s  name. 
It  is  hoped  we  fliall  hear  no  more  idle  babble  upon 
diis  fubjecl.  He  fpelt  his  name  himfelf  as  I have- 
juft  now  written'  it,  without  the  middle  e.  Let 
this  therefore  for  ever  decide  the,  queftion. 

It  ftiould  be  remembered  that  to  all  ancientdeeds 
were  appended  labels  of  parchment,  which  were 
inferted  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed  ; on  the  upper 
part  of  which  labels  thus  rifing  above  the  reft  of 
the  parchment,  the  executing  parties  wrote  their 
names.  Shakfpeare,  not  finding  room  for  the  whole 
of  his  name  on  the  label,  attempted  to  write  the 
remaining  letters  at  the  top,  but  having  allowed  him- 
felf only  room  enough  to  write  the  letter  a,  he 
gave  the  matter  up.  His  hand-writing,  is  much  neat- 
er than  many  others,  which  I have  feen,  of  that  age, 

VoL.  I.  H 
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He  neglccled,  however,  to  ferape  the  parchment,  in 
lequencc  of  which  the  letters  appear  ioiperfe£Uy 
formed. 

He  purchafed  the  eftate  here  mortgaged,  from 
Henry  Walker,  for  140I.  as  apjtears  from  the  en- 
rolment of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  lale  now  in  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  dated  the  preceding  day,  March  10, 
i6i2-i3.  The  deed  here  printed  fliews  that  hr 
paid  down  eiglitv  pounds  of  the  purchafe-monev, 
and  mortgaged  the  premifes  for  the  remainder.  This 
deed  and  the  purchafe  deed  were  probably  both 
executed  on  the  fame  day,  ( March  1 o, ) like  our  mo- 
dem conveyance  of  Leafe  and  Releafe.  Malonk. 

This  indenture  made  the  eleventh  day 

of  March,  in  the  yeares  of  the  reigne  of  our 
Sovereigiic  Lorde  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  of  Eng- 
land, Fraunce  and  Ireland  the  tenth,  and  of  Scot- 
land the  lix-and-fortieth  ; Between  William  Shakc- 
fpeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  Countie  of 
Warwick,  gentlemen,  William  Johnfon,  Citizen 
and  Vintner  of  London,  John  Jackfon,  and  John 
Hemyng  of  London,  gendemen,  of  thone  partie, 
and  Henry  Walker,  Citizen  and  Minftrell  of  Lon- 
don, of  thother  partie ; Witnelfcth,  that  the  faid 
William  Shakefjieare,  Wdliam  Johnfon,  John  Jack- 
fon, and  John  Hemyng,  have  demifed,  graunted, 
and  to  ferine  letten,  and  by  theis  prefents  do  de- 
inifc,  giannt,  and  to  ferme  lett  unto  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  all  that  dwelling  houfe  or  tenement,  with 
thappurtcnaiints,  fituate  and  being  within  the  pre- 
cinci,  dicuit,  and  compaffc  of  the  late' Black  Ifryers, 
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London,  fometymes  in  the  tenure  of JartiesGardvner, 
Lfquirc,  and  fincc  that  in  the  tenure  of  John  Eor- 
tefcue,  gent,  and  now  of  late  being,  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  of  one  William  Ireland,  or  of  hiS 
alfignee  or  alTignes  ; abutting  upon  a flxeete  leading 
down e to  Puddle  VVharfc,  on  the  eafl  phrt,  right 
againft  the  Kings  Majefties  Wardrobe;  part  of 
which  laid  tenement  is  crefled  over  a greate  gate 
leading  to  a capitall  melfuage,  which  fometyme 
was  in  the  tenure  of  William  Blackwell,  Efquire, 
deceafed,  and  fmee  that  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  the  right  honourable  Henry  now  Earle  of 
Northumbeflande : And  alfo  all  that  plott  of 

ground  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fame  tenement, 
which  was  lately  inclofed  with  boords  on  two  fides 
thereof,  by  Anne  Baton,  widow,  fo  farre  and  in 
fuch  forte  as  the  fame  was  inclofed  by  the  faid  Anne 
Baton,  and  not  Otherwife ; and  being  on  the  third 
fide  inclofed  with  an  old  brick  Wall ; which  faid 
plott  of  ground  was  fometyme  parcell  and  taken 
out  of  a great  voyde  peece  of  ground  lately  ufed 
for  a garden ; and  alfo  the  foylc  whereupon  the 
faid  tenement  ftandeth ; and  alfo  the  faid  brick 
wall  arid  boofds  which  doc  inclofe  the  faid  plott 
of  ground  ; with  free  entrie,  accelTc,  ingreffe,  and 
regrelfe,  in,  by,  and  through,  the  faid  greaf  gate 
and  yarde  there,  unto  the  ufual  dore  of  the  faid 
tenement : And  alfo  all  and  lingular  cellors,  follers, 
roincs,  lights,  eafiaments,  profitts,  commodities, 
and  appurtenaunts  whatfoever  to  the  faid  dwelling- 
houfe  or  tenement  belonging  or  in  any  wife  ap-* 
perteyning  : TO  HAVE  and  to  HOLDE  the  laid 
dwclling-houfe  or  tenement,  cellers,  follers,  roincs, 
plott  of  ground,  and  all  and  fingular  other  the 
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prenHffcs  above  by  theis  prefents  mentioned  to  bee 
demiCed,  and  every  part  and  parccll  thereof,  with 
ihappurtenaunis,  unto  the  faid  Henry  Walker,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  affignes,  from  the 
feafl  of  thannunciacion  of  the  blelfed  Virgin 
Marye  next  coining  after  the  date  hereof,  unto 
thende  and  terinc  of  Oftc  hundred  yearcs  from 
thence  next  enfuing,  and  fullie  to  be  cortipleat 
and  ended,  withoute  impcaclynent  of,  or  for,  any 
manner  of  wafte : YELDING  and  paying  there- 

fore yearlic  during  the  faid  ternie  unto  the  faide 
William  Shakefpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John 
jackfon,  and  John  Hcmyng,  their  heircs  and 
aflignes,  a pepper  come  at  the  feafl  of  Eafter 
yearly,  yf  the  fame  be  lawfullie  deraaunded,  and 
noe  more.  PROVIDED  alwayes,  that  if  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  his  heires,  executors,  ad- 
miniflraiors  or  alfigns,  or  any  of  them,  doc  well 
and  trulie  paie  or  caufe  to  be  pai4  to  the  laid 
Henry  Walker,  his  executors,  adminiflrators  or 
alTigncs,  the  fum  of  thrcefcorc  pounds  of  lawfull 
money  of  England,  in  and  upon  the  nyne  and 
twentieth  day  of  September  next  coming  after  the 
date  hereof,  at,  or  in,  the  nowc  dwelling-houfe  of 
the  faid  Henry  Walker,  fituate  and  being  in  the 
parifli  of  Saint  Martyn  neer  Ludgatc,  of  London, 
at  one  entier  payment  without  delaic;  That  then 
and  from  thenesforth  this  prefente  Icafe,  demife  and 
graunt,  and  all  and  every  matter  and  thing 
herein  conteyned  ( other  than  this  privifoc  ) , fliall 
ccafe,  determine,  and  bee  utterlic  vovde,  fruflrate, 
and  of  none  ctiefl,  as  though  the  fame  had  never 
bccnc  had,  nc  made;  theis  prefents  or  any  thing 
iheiein  conteyned  to  the  contiavy  thereof  in  any 
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wife  notwithnanding.  And  the  faid  William  Shak-i 
fpearc  for  himfelfe,  his  lieircs,  executors,  and  adini- 
niiliators,  and  for  evciy  of  them,  doth  covenauiit, 
promilfe  and  graunt  to,  and  with,  the  faid  Henry 
\^’alkc■r,  his  executor^,  adminillrators  and  aflignes, 
and  cverie  of  them,  by  theis  prefemes,  that  he  tJic 
faid  ^Villiam  Shakfpeare  his  hcircs,  executors^ 
adminifirators  or  allignes,  fhall  and  will  clcerlic 
acquire,  exonerate  and  difeharge,  or  from  tyme  to 
tyme,  and  at  ail  tyines  hereafter,  well  and  fufh- 
cietitlic  favc  and  keepe  harmlcfs  the  faid  Henry 
Walker  his  executors,  adminifirators,  and  aQignes, 
and  every  of  them,  and  the  faid  prcmilfes  by  theis 
prefents  demiled,  and  every  parccll  thereof,  with 
thappurtenaunts,  of  and  from  all  and  al  manner  of 
lormer  and  other  bargayncs,  fales,  guiftes,  graunts, 
leafes,  jointures,  dowers,  intailes,  flatuts,  recog- 
nizaunces,  judgments,  executions;  and  of,  and 
from,  all  and  every  other  charge,  titles,  troubles, 
and  incumbrances  whatfoever  by  the  faid  William 
Shakfpeare.  William  Johnfon,  John  Jackfon,  and 
John  I lcniyng,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  their  or  any 
of  their  meancs,  had  made,  committed  or  done, 
before  thenfealing  and  delivery’  of  theis  prefents, 
or  hereafter  before  the  faid  nyne  and  twentieth  day 
of  September  next  comming  after  the  date  hereof, 
to  bee  had,  made,  committed  or  done,  except  the 
rents  and  fervits  to  the  cheef  lord  or  lords  of  the 
fee  or  fees  of  the  premilfcs,  for,  or  in  refpcdl  of, 
his  or  their  fegnorie  or  feiguories  onlie,  to  bee  due 
and  done. 
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TN  WITNESSE  whcrsof  die  faid  parties  to  tlicis 
indentures  ijiterdiangeablie  liavc  fett  their  fcalcs. 
Ycoven  the  d^y  and  years  firll  ahovp  wriuen,  j6i  a 
[ i6i  2-i3].  ' 

S 

R " Shakipc,  TF'"  JohnJon.  Jo.  Jackson. 

Enfcaled  and  delivered  hy  the 
Jaid  William  Shakefpenre, 

William  JohnJon,  endynhn 
JackJonJin  theprcjenceof 

Will.  Athinfon.  Robert*  Andrews,  Scr.’ 

Ed.  Oudry.  Henry'  Law'rence,  Ser- 

vant to  the  faid  Scr. 


* John  Heralnp  did  not  fign,  or  feal.  MaipNr 

* i.  e.  Scrivfner.  , Malone. 
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From  tlic  Original 

In  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Vicefimp  quinto  die  Martii,  'Anno  Re  gni  Domini  no  fir  i 
Jacoh  nunc  Regis  Angli/t,  tirr.  dccimo  quarto, 
Seutia  quadragefimo  nono.  Anno  Domini  1616. 

In  tlie  name  of  God,  Amen.  1 William  Shak- 
fpeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  gent,  in  perfcfl  health  and  memory, 
( God  be  praifed ! ) do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
lad  will  and  tellament  in  manner  and  form  fol- 
Itnving;  that  is  to  fay: 

Firjl,  I commend  ray  foul  into  the  hands  of 
God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  affuredly  believing, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrifl  my  Sa- 
viour, to  be  made  partaker  of  life  cverlafting ; and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
Englifh  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and 
form  following  ; that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred  pounds 
in  difeharge  of  her  marriage  portion  with-n  one 
year  after  my  deceafe,  with  confideration  alter  tiic 

I Our  poet’s  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  tip  i«  I'c- 
hruary,  though  not  e'ceuitcd  till  the  iollowing  i for 

fehruitry  was  firll  written,  and  afterwards  Ifiuck  out,  ai\d 
Match  written  over  it.  Malox*. 
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ratp  of  two  {hillings  in  the  pound  for  fo  long  lime 
as  the  fame  fhall  he  unpaid  unto  her  after  iny 
deceafe;  and  the  fifty  pounds  refiduc  thereof,  upon 
he)  furrendering  of,  or  giving  of  fuch  fuilicicnt 
fectirityas  the  oveifcers  of  this  my  will  fhall  like 
of,  to  furrender  or  grant,  all  her  eflate  and  right 
that  ihall  defeend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  de- 
ccafe,  or  that  fhe  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances;  lying 
and  being  in  Stratford-upon-.Avon  afotefaid,  in 
the  faid  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holdea 
of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter 
Sufanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

llcn,  \ give  and  bequeath  unto  iny  faid  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  fhe, 
dr  any  ilfue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of 
three  years  next  enfuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay 
her  confideration  from  my  deceafe  according  to 
the  rate  aforefaid : and  if  fhe  die  within  the  faid 
term  without  ilfue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is, 
and  I do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds 
thereof  to  my  niece*  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty 
pounds  to  be  fet  forth  by  my  executors  during  the 
life  of  my  fiflcr  Joan  Hart,  and  the  ufe  and  profit 
thereof  coming,  fliall  he  paid  to  my  faid  filler, 
Joait,  and  after  her  deceafe  the  faid  fifty  pounds 
lliall  remain  amongfl  the  children  of  my  faid  fiflcp, 
equally  to  be  divided  amongA  them  ; but  if  my 
faid  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  laid 

^ <0  mjr  niece  — ] Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet's  grand- 

dauj;;lficr.  So,  in  Othello^  ASi  I.  fc.  i.  lago  fays  to  Brabaiulo, 
“You'll  have  your  nz/iAfwf  neigh  to  you ; " meaning  his  g^and- 
chiJiircn,  Sec  the  note  there,  Malone. 
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three  years,  or  any  iffne  of  her  body,  then  my  wiil 
is,  and  fo  I devife  and  bequeath  the  laid  hundred 
and  hPty  pounds  to  be  iet  out  by  my  executors  and 
overfeers  for  the  heft  benefit  of  her  and  her  iffue, 
and  the  flock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  fo  long;  as 
file  (hall  be  married  and  covert  baron  ; but  my 
will  is,  that  file  fhall  have  the  confideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  dcccafc 
the  faid  flock  and  confideration  to  be  paid  to  her 
children,  if  flic  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her 
executors  or  alTigns,  flie  living  the  faid  term  after 
my  deceafe : provided  that  if  luch  hufband  as  ffie 
fli.all  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  years  be  married 
unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  fufhciently  alfure 
unto  her,  and  the  iffue  of  her  body,  lands  anfvver- 
able  to  the  i>ortion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her, 
and  to  be  adjudged  fo  by  my  executors  and  over- 
feers, then  my  will  is,  that  the  faid  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  (hall  be  paid  to  fuch  hufband  as  fhall 
make  fuch  alfurance  to  his  own  ufe. 

Itm,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  filler 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  ancl  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
deceafe  ; and  I do  will  and  devife  unto  hcrtlie  houfc, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  fhc 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent 
pf  twelve-pence. 

Item,  1 give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  fons 

William  Hart, Hart,’  and  Michael  Hart, 

five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
my  deceafe.  . 

’ Hart,]  It  is  lingular  that  nclthtr  Shakfpfare  npr 

any  of  his  family  Ihould  have  recollcdcd  the  chrlftian  name 
ol  his  nephew,  who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years 
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Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Eliza- 
beth Hall  all  my  jdaie,  (except  niy  broad  filver  and 
gilt  bowl,‘  ) that  I now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will. 

Item,  I give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforclaid  ten  pounds  ; to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe^ 
my  fword  ; to  Thomas  Ruffell,  Efq.  five  pounds  ; 
and  to  Francis  Collins*  of  the  borough  of  War- 

Lefore  die  making  of  his  will.  His  chriftian  name  was  The. 
mas;  and  he  was  baptited  in  that  town,  July  24,  i6o5, 

Malone. 

^ exceplmy  broarlfiher  and /;iUhow\,'\  This  bowl,  at  we 

afterwards  find,  our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith. 
Inheadof  hou’l  Mr.  Theobald,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors, 
have  here  printed  hoxei.  Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  meant  — ioxes;  but  be  has  eharged  us  ay 
with  having  printed  hoxei,  which  we  moA  certainly  have  not 
printed.  Steevens. 

^ Mr.  Thomas  Comie,  ] This  gentleman  was  baptired 

at  Stratford,  Feb.  9,  i588*g,  fo  that  he  was  twenty-feven 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Shakfpearc's  death.  He  died  at  Strat- 
ford ip  July  1657,  aged  6Ss  and  his  elder  brother  William 
died  at  the  fame  place.  Jan.  3o,  1O66-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Combe  by  his  will  made  June  so,  j656,  direfled  his  exe- 
cutors to  convert  all  his  perfonal  property  into  money,  and 
lay  it  out  in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  to  be  fettled  on  William 
Combe,  the  eldcA  fon  of  John  Combe,  of  Allchurch  in  the 
county  of  WorccAer,  Gent,  and  his  heirs  male;  remainder 
to  his  two  brothers  fuceeflively.  Where,  therefore  our  poet's 
fword  has  wandered,  1 have  not  been  able  to  difeover.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  afeertain  the  ages  of  Shakfpearc's 
friend:  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths,  becaufe 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  traditions  concern- 
ing him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.  Malone. 

• to  Francis  Collins  — ] This  gentleman,  v;ho  was  the 

fon  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptired  at  Stratford,  Dec.  54. 
1382.  1 know  nut  when  he  died.  Malone. 
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wick,  in  tlic  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen 
pounds  iix  ihillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  my  deccafe. 

llcM,  I give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  \Hamnel'\ 
.*iadler'  tvrenty-fix  (hillings  eight-pence,  to  buy 
liim  a ring;  to  Williant  Reynolds,  gent,  twen- 
ty-fix fliillmgs  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a ring ; 
to  my  godlon  William  Walker,*  twenty  fliillings 
in  gold;  to  Anthony  Nafh,’  gent,  twenty-fix  fliil- 
lings  eight-pence;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nafh,'  twentv- 
fix  fliillings  eight-pence;  and  to  my  fellows,  John 
Hcinvnge,  Richard  llurbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,’ 
twcmy  lix  fliillings  eight  pence  apiece,  to  buy  them 
rings. 


^ to  na.mnft  Sadler  — ] This  gentirman  was  tjo'lfatlicr 

to  Shakfpearr's  only  (on,  who  was  called  after  lilin.  .Mr. 
Sidlcr.  1 believe,  was  born  about  the  year  l55o,  and  died  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Oflober  1624.  His  avife  Judith 
Sadirr,  who  ivas  godmother  t«  .Shakfpeare’s  youngefl  daiigh- 
ter,  was  buried  there,  March  23,  l6l3-l4.  Our  poet  pro- 
bably was  godfather  to  their  fon  William,  who  was  baptl/.ed 
at  Stratford,  Feb.  5,  1597-8.  Malone. 

*  la  m)  ga^Jon,  William  H'alier,  ] William  the  fon  of 

Henry  Walker,  wa.s  baptised  at  Stratford,  Oft.  16,  iGoS.  1 
nentioii  this  rircunjflance,  becaufe  it  afeertains  tliat  our  au- 
thor was  at  his  native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr. 
William  Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  I,  1G79-80, 

Malone. 

5 to  Anthony  A'u/J, ] He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Nafii,  who  married  our  poet’s  gr.and-dauglitcr,  Elir.abeth  Hall. 
He  lived.  1 believe,  at  VVelcombe,  where  his  cllate  lay,  and 
was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1G22.  Malone. 

*  to  Mr.JoUn  Xajh,'\  This  gentleman  died  at  Strata 

ford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  l623.  Malone. 

*  to  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  hurhoge,  and 

Ilenty  Candell,]  Tlicfe  one  poet’s  fellows  did  not  very  long 
fiirvive  him.  Burbage  died  in  March,  1619;  Cundril  in  De- 
cember, 16271  and  Hcmtiige  in  OQobcr,  l63o.  See  their 
wills  in  the  Account  of  our  old  Aciots  in  Vol.  HI.  Malone. 
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Item,  I give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devife,  unto 
my  daughter  Sufanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of 
her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  per- 
formance tljcreof,  all  that  capital  meffuage  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  afore- 
faid,  called  The  New  Place,  wherein  1 now  dwell, 
and  two  melTuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, fituate,  lying  and  being  in  Henley-llreet, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforefaid  ; and  all 
iny  barns,  {tables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatfoever,  fituate,  ly- 
ing and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived,  * 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages, 
fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old 
Stratford,  Bilhopton,  and 'Welcombe,'  or  in  any 
of  them,  in  the  laid  county  of  Warwick ; and  alfo 

‘ rertiveJ,  {itrcewed,  ] InOrad  of  ihefc  words,  we  have 

hitheno  had  in  all  the  printed  copies  of  this  will,  rejerved, 
prejerved,  Maione. 

old  Stratford,  Bijhoplon  and  U'elcombe,]  The  lands  of 

Old  Stratford,  Bilhopton,  and  Wclcombc,  here  deviled,  were 
in  Shakfpeare’s  time  a continuation  of  one  large  field,  all  in 
the  parilh  of  Stratford.  Bilhopton  is  two  miles  from  Strat- 
ford, and  Welcombe  one.  for  Bijhoplon,  Mr.  Theobald  er- 
roneoufly  printed  Bujhaxion,  and  the  errour  has  been  conti- 
nued in  all  fublequent  editions.  The  word  in  Shakfpeare’s 
original  will  is  fpclt  Bujhopion,  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of 
Bilhopton. 

I fcarched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  chapel  from  the  year 
l58g  to  1616,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the 
purchafe-deed  of  the  ellate  here  dcvlfcd  by’  our  poet,  and  of 
afeertaining  its  extent  and  value;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  du- 
ring that  period,  nor  could  I find  any  inquifition  takeh  after 
his  death,  by  which  its  value  might  have  been  afeertained. 
I fuppofe  it  was  conveyed  by  the  former  owner  to  Shakl'pcarc, 
not  by  bargain  and  fale,  but  by  a deed  of  feoffment,  which 
it  was  not  necelfary  to  enroll.  Malone. 
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all  that  meffuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtc- 
tenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinfon  dwellcth, 
fituate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London  near  the  Wardrobe;*  and  all  other  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatfoever; 
to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  fingular  the  laid  pre- 
mlfcs,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  faid 
Sufanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  na- 
tural life;  and  after  her  dc^eafe  to  the  firfl  fon  of 
her  body  lawfully  iffuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  faid  firft  fon  lavvfully  ilTuing;  and 
for  default  of  fuch  ilfuc,  to  the  fccond  fon  of  her 
body  lawfully  iffuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon  lawfully  iffuing ; and 
for  default  of  fuch  heirs,  to  the  third  fon  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  Sufanna  lawfully  iffuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  faid  third  fon 
lawfully  iffuing  ; and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  the 
fame  fo  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  lawfully  iffuing  one 
after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies 
af  the  faid  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons 
lawfully  iffuing,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before 
limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  firfl,  fecond,  and 
third  fons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ; 

• — ~ihat  mejfuage  or  Unf merit  — in  the  liUckfriars  in  Lin-i 
don  near  the  Warrfrobc  ; I This  was  the  houle  which  was 
mortgaged  to  Henry  Walker.  See  p.  9S. 

By  the  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King’s  Great  Wardrobe,  a 
royal  houfe  near  Puddle  Wharl,  purchaftd  by  King  Edward 
the  Third  from  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  King 
Richard  HI.  was  lodged  in  this  boufe  in  the  fccond  year  of 
his  reign.  See  Stowe’s  Survey,  p.  693,  edit.  618.  After  the 
fire  ofLor.don  this  office  was  kept  in  thb  Savoy;  but  it  U 
DOW  abolilbed.  Malone. 
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and  for  default  of  fuch  iffue,  the  faid  pren\ifes  to 
be  and  remain  to  iny  (aid  niece  Hall  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawlully  ilTLiine;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iHue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  ilfuing;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  illuc,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  "the  faid 
William  ShaUfpeare  for  ever. 

hem,  1 give  unto  niy^wik  my  fecond  belt  bed, 
with  the  furniture.’ 

Item,  1 give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid  daughter 
Judith  my  broid  filver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  reft  of 
iny  goods,  chattels,  lealcs,  plate,  jewels,  and  houl- 
hold-duff  whatfoever,  after  my  tlebts  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  funeral  expenccs  dilcharged,  1 give, 
devife,  and  bequeath  to  my  fon-in-law,  John  Hall, 
gent,  and  my  daughter  Jjufanna  his  wile,  whom  I 
ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  lall  will  and 
teflaraent.  And  I do  entreat  and  appoint  the  faid 
Thomas  RulIeJ,  Efq.  and  Frauds  Collins,  gent,  to 


’ mjr  fecond  bejl  ted;  uilh  the  furniture.]  Thus  Sliak- 

fptarc’s  original  will.  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  other  modern 
editors  have  been  more  boiintiftil  to  Mrs.  bhaklpeare,  hav- 
ing printed  inllead  of  ihefe  wotds,  “ -my  brcvin  belt  bed, 

with  the  lurtiiture.”  Maione. 

It  ajipcars,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakfneare,  (n6w  in 
the  Prerogative-Office  Doifiors’  Commons,)  that  he  had  for-* 
got  his  wife;  the  legacy  to  her  being  e.\preflcd  by  an  intcr- 
lincalie'n,  as  well  as  thofe  to  Hefningc,  Burbage  and  Condcll. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  fhccts  of  paper,  the  two  laft 
of  wliith  are  undoubtedly  fnbfcribed  with  Shakfpeare's  own 
band.  The  firll  indeed  has  bis  name  in  the  margin,  but  It 
differs  fomewhat  in  fpcllitig  as  welt  as  itianncr,  from  the 
two  Cguatorcs  that  follow.  bittVENS. 
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be  overfeers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former 
wills,  and  publilh  this  to  be  my  latt  will  and  tclla- 
inent.  In  witnefs  whereof  I have  hereunto  put  my 
hand,  the  day  and  year  firft  above-written. 

By  me*  ©^laffpearc. 


Witntjs  to  the  publijhing  hereof. 

Fra.  Collyns,’ 

Julius  Shaw,^ 

John  Robinfon,’ 

Hamnet  Sadler,* 

Robert  WhattCottj 

Probatum  futt  tejlamentum  fuptajeriptum  apud 
London,  coram  Magijlro  William  Byrde.  Ltgum 
DoElore,  6c.  vicefmo  Jecundo  die  menfis  funii, 
Anno  Domini  1 6 1 6 ; jur amenta  jfohannis  Hall 
unius  ex.  cui,  6c.  de  bene,  6c.  jurat,  refer- 
vata  potejlate,  6c.  Sufannee  Hall,  alt.  ex,  6c. 
earn  cum  venerit,  6c.  petilur.  6c. 

The  name  at  the  top  of  the  margin  of  the  firft  (heet  wai 
probably  written  by  the  feriveneT  who  drew  the  will.  Thii 
was  the  connaiit  praflice  in  Shakfpearc’s  time.  Malo.se. 

• By  me  fyU/iam  ShakJ^eare.]  This  was  the  mode  of  our 
pets  time.  Thus  the  Keginer  of  Stratford  is  figned  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  in  the  year  i6i6,  “ per  me  Richard 
Watts,  Miuifier.”  Thefe  concluding  words  have  hitherto 

been  inaccurately  exhibited  thus  : “ the  dai  and  year  hrH 

above-xuritten  by  me,  William  Shaldpearc.”  Neither  the  day 
pr  year,  not  any  preceding  part  of  this  will,  was  written 
by  our  poet.  By  me,"  &c.  only  means—  Theainvi  is  He  aitl 
of  me  William  Shakfpeare.  Malons. 
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J Frc.  CelUns.J  See  p.  io6.  M alone. 

' Julius  Sha-ui  — ] wai  born  in  Sept.  iSyi.  He  mar- 

ried Anne  Boyes,  May  5,  l5g4;  and  died  at  Stratford  injune 
16(9.  Malone. 

t Jehu  Rohinfon.]  John,  fon  of  Thomas  Robinfon,  was 

baptized  at  Stratford,  Nov.  3o,  lS8g.  1 know  not  when  he 
died.  Malone. 

6 ——Hamnet  Sadler,]  Sec  p.  1071  MalONE; 
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THE 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

TO  THE 

MOST  NOBLE  AND  INCOMPARABLE  PAIRE  OF 
BRETHREN, 

WILLIAM 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to 
ilie  Kings  inoft  Excellent  Majellic; 

AND 

PHILIP 

Earle  of  Montgomery,  See.  Gentlcmaii  of  his 
Majeflies  Eed-chamber. 

Both  Knights  of  the  Moft  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  our  fingular  good  LORDS. 

Right  Honourable^ 

HIL.ST  he  (ludic  to  be  thankfull  in  our 
particular,  for  the  many  favors  we  have  received 
from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill  for- 
tune, to  mingle  two  ihe^mofl  diverfe  things  that 
can  be,  fcare,  and  laflinelTe  ; rafhneffe  in  the  enter- 
prize,  and  feare  in  the  fuccelTc.  For,  when  we 
Value  the  j)laces  your  H.  H.  fullaine,  wee  cannot 
but  know  the  dignity  greater,  than  to  defeend  to 
the  reading  of  thefe  trifles:  and,  while  wc  name 
them  trifles,  wc  have  deprived  ourfelves  of  the 

VoL.  I.  I 
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defence  of  our  dedication.  But  fince  your  L.  L. 
have  been  plcafed  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fomething» 
heretofore  ; and  have  profequuted  both  them,  and 
their  author  living,  with  fo  much  favour ; we 
hope  that  (they  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having 
the  fate,  common  with  lome,  to  be  exequutor  to 
his  owne  writings)  you  will  ufc  the  fame  indul- 
gence tow'ard  them,  you  have  done  unto  their 
parent.  There  is  a great  difference,  whether  any 
booke  choofe  his  patroncs,  ?r  find  them:  this  hath 
done  both.  For  fo  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings 
of  the  leveral  parts,  when  they  were  a£led,  as  be- 
fore they  w’erc  publiflicd,  the  volume  afked  to  be 
yours.  We  have  but  colleftcd  them,  and  done  an 
office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  orphanes, 
guardians;  without  ambition  either  of  felfe-profit, 
or  fame  : oncly  to  keepe  the  memory  of  fo  worthy 
a friend,  and  fellow  alive,  as  was  our  Shak.spf.are, 
by  humble  offer  of  his  playes,  to  your  moll  noble 
patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  have  juflly  obferved 
no  man  to.  come  neere  your  L.  L.  but  with  a kind 
of  religious  addreffe,  it  hath  bln  the  height  of  our 
care,  who  arc  the  prefenters,  to  make  the  prefent 
worthy  of  yourH.  H.  by  the  perfeflion.  But,  there 
,we  mufl  alfo  crave  our  abilities  to  be  confidered, 
my  I.ords.  We  cannot  goe  beyond  our  owne 
powers.  Countrie  hands  reach  forth  milke,  creame, 
fruits,  or  what  they  have : and  many  nations  (we 
have  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incenfe, 
obtained  their  requefls  with  a leavened  cake,’  It 

’ Ccuniry  handi  reach  firth  milk,  ?cc.  and  tnar.)/  nations— that 
had  not  gummes  and  inctiifc,  obtained  their  reijuejl  with  a leavened 
cnke.'l  Tills  fccHB  to  have  been  otic  of  the  common-place*, 
of  dedication  in  Shakfpeare’s  agr,  \Ve  find  it  in  Morley'j 
Dedication  of  a book  of  Songs  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  ibgb  ; 
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was  no  fault  to  approach  their  gods  by  what  raeancs 
they  could;  and  the  moft,  though  meaneft,  of 
things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we 
tnofl  humbly  confccrate  to  your  H.  H.  thefe  rc- 
inaines  of  your  fervant  Shakspeare;  that  what 
delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the 
reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  com- 
mitted, by  a pairc  fo  carefull  to  flicw  their  gra- 
titude both  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Tour  Lordjliippes  mojt  bounden, 

John  Heminge, 
Henry  Condell^ 


THE 

PREFACE 

OF  THE 

PLAYERS. 

TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS 

From  the  moHable,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell: 
there  you  arc  numbered,  we  had  rather  you 
were  weighed.  Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of  all 
bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities:  and  not  of 

“ I have  prefumed"  (fays  he)  “ to  make  offer  of  thefe  lima 
pie  compofil'ions  of  mine,  imitating  (right  honourable)  ia 
this  the  cuftom  of  the  old  world,  who  Wanting  inreny>  to  offef 
up  to  thcli  gods,  made  fhift  inffeade  thereof  to  honour  them 
■wuh  milk.”  The  fame  thought  ( if  I recoiled  right)  is  again 
employed  by  the  players  in  their  dedication  of  Fletcher’* 
plays,  folio*  >647.  Maloni. 

• I A 
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vour  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes.  Well!  it 
is  now  publique,  and  you  will  Hand  for  your  pri- 
viledges,  wee  know:  to  read,  and  tenfure.  Doe 
fo,  but  buy  it  firlt.  That  doth  bell  commend  a 
bookc,  the  flationer  faies.  Then,  how  odde  foever 
vour  braincs  be,  or  your  wildomes,  make  your 
liccnce  the  fame,  and  ipare  not.  Judge  your 
fixe-pen’orth,  your  (hillings  worth,  your  live  (hil- 
lings worth  at  a time,  or  higher,  fo  you  rile  to 
the  juR  rates,  and  welcome.  But,  whatever  you 
iloc,  buy.  Cenfure  w ill  not  drive  a trade,  or  make 
the  jacke  goc.  And  though  you  be  a raagiRrate 
of  wit,  and  lit  on  the  Rage  at  Black-friars,  or  the 
Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know,  thefeplayes 
have  had  their  triall  already,  and  Rood  out  all 
appeales;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather 
by  a decree  ol  court,  than  any  purchafed  letters  of 
commendation. 

It  had  bene  a thing,  wc  confclTe,  worthic  to  have 
been  wifhed,  that  the  author  hirafelfe  had  lived  to 
have  fet  forth,  and  overleen  his  owne  writings; 
but  fmee  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwife,  and  he 
bv  death  dcpaited  (rom  that  right,  we  pray  you 
doe  not  envic  his  friends  the  oflice  of  their  care 
tmd  painc,  to  have  collcried  and  piiblHhcd  them ; 
and  lo  to  have  publilhed  them,  as  where*  (before) 
yon  were  .abufed  with  divers  Rolnc  and  furreptitious 
copies,  maimed  and  delonned  by  the  (rauds  and 
Reaiilics  ol  injurious  impoRors,  thatexpolcd  them, 
c\cn  thofc  arc  now  oflercd  to  your  view  cured,  and 
]icvieri  of  their  limbes;  and  all  the  reR,  ablblute 
in  thi  ir  nuHibcrs  as  he  conceived  them  ; who,  as 
he  was  a hap}  y imitator  of  nature,  was  a inoR 

t aj  where  — ] i.  e.  whereas.  \5alOs£. 
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gentle  exprclTcr  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with 
that  eafinefle,  that  we  liavc  fcarce  received  from 
him  a blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince, who  only  gather  his  workes,  and  give  them 
you,  to  praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  rcade  him. 
And  there  w'e  hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you 
will  find  enough,  both  to  draw  and  hold  you: 
for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  than  it  could  be 
lofl.  Reade  him,  therefore ; and  againe,  and 
againe  : and  if  then  you  do  not  like  him,  furely 
you  arc  in  fome  manifeft  danger,  not  to  inidcr- 
fland  him.  And  fo  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his 
friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  be  your  guides;  if 
you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  yourfclves,  and 
others.  And  Inch  readers  we  wiflt  him. 

John  Hemince, 
Henry  Condell. 


MR.  POPE’S 

f P R E F A C E. 


It  is  not  my  dijfign  to  enter  into  a criticifm  upon 
this  author  ; thon^ii  to  do  it  effeftually,  and  not 
fuperficially,  would  be  the  bcfl  occafion  that  any 
jull  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgment  and 
taflc  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englifli  poets 
Shakfpcarc  mull  be  confeffed  to  be  the  fairell  and 
fulled  fubjeft  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  mod 
numerous,  as  well  as  mod  confpicuons  indanccs, 
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toth  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a preface,  the  bufincfs 
of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
his  works,  and  the  difadvantage's  under  which  they 
liave  been  tranfinitted  to  us.  We  fltall  hereby  ex- 
tenuate many  faults  which  arc  his,  and  clear  him 
Iroin  the  imputation  of  many  which  arc  not:  a 

defign,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future 
criticks  to  do  him  juflicc  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fufheient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injufticc 
in  tlic  other.  ^ 

I earinot  however  but  mention  fo,mc  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  charaflerifliek  excellencies,  for  which 
( notwithflanding  his  deferis)  he  is  juflly'and  uni- 
vcrlaily  elevated  above  all  other  draiuatick  writers. 
Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him, 
but  becaufc  I would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  do- 
ing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an 
priginal,  it  was  Shakfpeare.  Homer  himfelf  drew 
not  his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of 
nature,  it  proceeded  through  ^Egyptian  • ftrainers 
and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  ioine 
tinriure  of  the  learning,  or  fome  call  of  the  models, 
of  thofc  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakfpeare 
was  inlpiration  indeed:  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imi- 
tator, as  an  inftrument,  of  nature;  and  it  is  not 
lo  juft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  ftie 
fpcaks  through  him. 

His  chambers  arc  fo  much  nature  hcrfelf,  that  it 
is  a fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a name 
as  copies  of  her.  Thofe  of  other  poets  have  a 
conllant  refemblance,  which  flicws  that  they  received 
them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers 
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of  the  fame  image:  each  pi£lnre,  like  a mock-i 
rainbow,  is  but  the  rcfleflion  of  aretleftion.  But 
every  fingle  charafler  in  Shakfpeare  is  as  much  an 
individual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfclf;  it  is  as  impofliblc 
to  find  any  two  alike ; and  fuch  as  from  their  rela- 
tion or  affinity  in  any  refpeft  appear  mod  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparifon  be  found  remarkably 
diflined.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  charailei,  we 
muff  add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it;  rvhich 
is  fuch  throughout  his  plays,  that  had  all  the 
fpeeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of 
the  perfpns,  I believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  fpeaker. 

The  power  over  our  pajfions  was  never  pofTeffed 
in  a more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  dif- 
ferent inflances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them ; no  preparation  to 
guide  our  guefs  to  the  effefl,  or  be  perceived  to 
lead  toward  it:  but  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  tears 
burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places : vve  are  fur- 
prifed  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  re- 
flexion find  the  pafiion  fo  juft,  that  we  fhould  be 
furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment. 

How  aftoniflting  it  is  again,  that  the  paffions 
direflly  oppofite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fplcen,  are 
no  lefs  at  his  command ! that  he  is  not  more  a 
mafter  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ; of  our  nobleft  tenderneffes,  than  of  our 
vaineft  foibles ; of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than 
of  our  idleft  fenfations  ! 

Nor  docs  he  only  excel  in  tlie  paftlons : in  the 
coohiefs  of  refleXion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as 
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admirable.  His  ftntiments  are  not  only  in  general 
the  moll  peninciu  and  judicious  upon  every  fub- 
jefl ; but  by  a talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  be- 
tween penetration  and  Itlicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  argu- 
ment turns,  or  the  force  ol  each  motive  depends. 
'Ihis  is  peifcclly  amazing,  from  a man  of  no  edu- 
tion  or  experience  in  thofc  great  and  publick  fccnes 
of  life  which  arc  ufually  the  lubjeFt  oi  his  thoughts: 
fo  that  he  feems  to  have  known  the  world  by  intu- 
ition, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a very  new  opinion,  that  the  philofopher,  and 
even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born,  as  well 
as  the  poet. 

It  mufl  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  ex- 
cellencies, he  has  almofl.  as  great  dcfcfls ; and  that 
as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  fo  he  has  perhaps 
written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I think  1 can 
in  fome  meafurc  account  for  thefe  defcfls,  from 
fevcral  caufes  and  accidents ; witliout  which  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a 
mind  could  ever  have  been  fufceptiblc  of  them. 
That  all  thefe  contingencies  fhould  unite  to  his 
difadvantage  feems  to  me  almofl  as  fingularly  un- 
lucky, as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contiary ) talents 
fliould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

It  mufl  be  allowed  that  Aage-poetry,  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  its  fuccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon 
the  com7non  fujfragt.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder, 
if  Shakfpeare,  having  at  his  firft  appearance  no 
other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a fub- 
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fiftence,  direfled  his  endeavours  folely  to  hit  the 
tafle  and  humour  that  then  prevailed.  The  au- 
dience was  generally  compofed  of  the  meaner  fort 
of  people  ; and  therefore  the  images  of  life  were 
to  be  drawn  from  thofe  ol  their  own  rank  ; accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almofl 
all  the  old  comedies  have  their  feene  among 
iradcjinen  and  mtchaniik! : and  even  their  hiflorical 
plays  flriclly  follow  the  comon  old  Jlories  or  vulgar 
traditiom  of  that  kind  of  people.  In  tragedy, 
nothing  was  fo  lure  to  Jurprhe  :\nd  caufe  admiration, 
as  tlie  mofl  flrangc.  uncxpefled,  and  confequcntly 
inoft  unnatural,  events  and  incidents;  the  luoft 
exaggerated  thoughts  ; the  moll  verbofe  and  bom- 
bafl  exprefTron;  the  mofl  pompous  rhymes,  and 
.thundering  verfification.  In  comedy,  nothing  was 
fo  lure  to  pleaje,  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry, 
and  unmannerly  jcfls  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  thefe  our  outhor’s  wit  buoys  uj),  and  is  borne 
above  his  fubjeifl;  his  genius  in  thole  low  parts  is 
like  fomc  prince  of  a romance  in  the  difguife  of  a 
fhepherd  or  pcafant;  a certain  greatnels  and  fpirit 
now  and  then  break  out,  which  manifcfl  his  higher 
extraflion  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common 
audience  had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing, 
but  few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that 
way;  till  Ben  Jonfon  getting  polfelfion  of  the 
Ilage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue  ; and 
that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  mav  ap- 
pear from  thole  frequent  lelfons  (ami  indeed  almofl 
dcclainaiious)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  lii« 
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firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  aflors, 
the  grex,  chorus.  Sec.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and 
inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then, 
our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the 
model  of  the  ancients : their  tragedies  were  only 
hillories  in  dialogue  : and  their  comedies  followed 
the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lefs 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  hillory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakfpeare  by  Ariflotic’s 
rules,  is  like  trying  a man  by  the  laws  of  one  coun- 
try, who  a^cd  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ  to 
the  people  ; and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage  from 
the  better  fort , and  therefore  without  aims  of 
pleafing  them : without  alfjftancc  or  advice  from 
the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  education 
or  acquaintance  among  them  : without  that  know-_ 
ledge  of  the  beft  models  , the  ancients  , to  infpirc 
him  with  an  emulation  of  them;  in  a word,  with- 
out any  views  of  reputation , and  of  what  poets  arc 
pleafed  to  call  immortality  ; fome  or  all  of  which 
have  encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  am- 
bition of  other  writers. 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  proteflion  of  his  prince, 
and  when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had 
fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town  ; the  works  of  his 
riper  years  are  manifcftly  raifed  above  thofe  of  his 
former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  fufficiently  evidence 
that  his  produftions  improved,  in  proportion  to 
the  refpefl  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I make 
no  doubt  this  obfervation  would  be  found  true  in 
every  inftance , were  but  editions  extant  from  which 
Y'c  might  learn* the  exad  time  when  every  piece 
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was  compofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or 
the  court. 

-■Another  caufc  (and  no  lefs  flrong  than  the 
former)  maybe  deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a 
player,  and  forming  himfclf  firfl  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  .that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
nicmber.  They  have  ever  had  a ftandard  to  them- 
felves.  upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariflotle. 
As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule 
but  that  of  pleafmg  iheprefcnt  humour,  and  com- 
plying with  the  wit  in  Jafhion  ; a conlideration 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a fliort  point. 
Players  are  jufl  fuch  judges  of  what  is  rin^ht , as 
tailors  are  of  what  is  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it 
will  be  but  fair  to  allow  , that  mofl  of  our  author’s 
faults  are  Icfs  to  be  aferibed  to  his  wrong  judgment 
as  a poet , than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a player. 

By  thefe  men  it  would  be  thought  a praife  to 
Shakfpeare  , that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a line.  This 
they  induftrioufly  propagated ; as  appears  front 
what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Difenveries, 
and  from  the  preface  of  Heminge  and  Condelt  to  the 
firfl  folio  edition.  But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)  there  never  was  a more  groundlefs 
report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences.  As,  the  comedy  of  The 
Aterry  lE/rw  of  Windfor , which  he  entirely  new 
writ;  The  Hijlory  of  Henry  the  Sixth  , which  was  firfl 
publiflicd  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancafler\  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
extremely  improved;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to 
almofl  as  much  again  as  at  firfl,  and  many  others,  I 
believe  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  lear«t 
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ing  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.  This  too 
might  be  thought  a praife  by  fome,  and  to  this  his 
errors  have  as  injudicioudv  been  alcrihed  by  others. 
Por  ’tis  certain,  were  it  true,  it  would  concern  but  a 
fmall  part  of  them;  the  mod  arc  fuch  as  are  not 
properly  defefls,  but  fuperfoctations : and  arife  not 
from  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but  from  w'ant  of 
thinking  or  judging:  or  rather  (to  be  more  jull  to 
our  author)  from  a compliance  to  thofe  wants  in 
otheis.  As  to  a wrong  choice  of  the  fubjeid,  a 
wrong  conduft  of  the  incidents,  falfe  thoughts, 
forced  exprelfions,  &c.  if  thefe  are  not  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  aforefaid  accidental  reafons,  they 
mud  be  charged  upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  there 
is  no  help  for  it.  But  I think  the  two  difadvantages 
which  1 have  mentioned  (to  be  obliged  to  pleafe  the 
lowed  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  word  of  com- 
pany) if  the  confidcration  be  extended  as  far  as  it 
reafonably  may,  will  appear  fudicient  to  midead  and 
deprefs  the  greated  genius  upon  earth.  Nay,  the 
more  modedy  wdth  which  fuch  a one  is  endued, 
the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  con- 
forming to  others,  againd  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  want  of  learning,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  fay  foracthing  more;  there  is  certainly  a 
vad  difference  between  learning  and  languages. 
How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I cannot 
determine;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  much  reading  at 
lead,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  matter,  if  a man  has  knowledge,  whether 
lie  has  it  from  one  language  or  from  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a tade 
of  natural  philofophy,  raechanicks,  ancient  and 
nroderii  hidory,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology; 
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we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cufloms,  rites, 
and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolaniis  and  JuUua 
Cajar,  not  only  the  fpirit,  but  manners  of  the 
Romans  are  exaflly  drawn;  and  fUll  a nicer  dif- 
tinftion  is  fhewn  between  the  manners,  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
latter.  His^  reading  in  the  ancient  hillorians  is  no 
lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular 
paffages : and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch 
in  Cot iotanus^  may,  I think,  as  well  be  made  an 
inflance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Ci- 
cero in  Catiline,  of  Ben  Jonfon’s.  The  manners  of 
other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians, 
Frencli,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety. 
Whatever  objed  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fcience, 
he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribe.s,  it  is  always  with 
competent,  if  not  extenfive  knowledge : his  de- 
feriptions  are  flill  exad  ; all  his  metaphors  appro- 
priated, and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true 
nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  I'ubjed. 
When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  con- 
flantly  obferve  a wonderful  juflncfs  of  diflindion, 
as  well  as  extent  of  comprehenfion.  No  one  is 
more  a mafler  of  the  poetical  flory,  or  has  more 
frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it:  Mr. 
Waller  (wlio  has  been  celebrated  for  this  lafl  par- 
ticular) has  not  fliewn  more  learning  this  way  than 
Shakfpeare.  We  have  tranflations  from  Ovid  pub- 
liflied  in  his  name,*  among  thofe  poems  which  pafa 

• Tlitfe,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play, 
Shakfpeare  drew  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  Tranflation,  iSyg. 

Malone. 

* They  were  written  ty  Thomas  Heywood.  See  Vet.  XII. 

p.  1.  II.  I . 
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for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton) : 
he  appears  alio  to  have  been  convcrfant  in  Plauius, 
li  om  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays  : 
he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly 
Dares  Phrygius,  in  another:  (although  1 will  not 
pretend  to  lay  in  what  language  he  read  them). 
The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he  was  mani- 
feflly  acquainted  with  ; and  we  may  conclude  him 
to  be  no  lefs  convcrfant  with  the  ancients  of  his 
own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  madeof  Chaucer  in 
Troilus  and  Crejfida,  and  in  The  Two  JVoble  KInJmen, 
if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a tradition  it  was 
(and  indeed  it  has  little  relemblance  of  Fletclier,  and 
more  of  our  author  than  Ibme  of  thole  which  have 
been  received  as  genuine).  ' 

I am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
originally  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  au- 
thor and  Ben  Jonfon ; as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt 
the  one  at  the  cxpencc  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  na- 
ture of  parties  to  be  in  extremes ; and  nothing  is  fo 
probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  Jonfon  had  much 
the  more  learning,  it  was  faid  on  the  one  hand  that 
Shakfpeare  had  none  at  all ; and  becaufe  Shakfpeare 
had  much  the  moll  wit  and  fancy,  it  was  retorted  on 
the  other  thatjonfon  wanted  both.  Becaufe  Shak- 
fpeare borrowed  nothing,  it  was  laid  that  Ben  Jon- 
fon borrowed  every  thing.  Becaufe  Jonfon  did  not 
write  extc\nporc,  he  was  reproached  with  being  a 
year  about  every  piece  ; and  becaufe  Shakfpeare 
wrote  with  cafe  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never 
once  made  a blot.  Nay,  the  fpirit  of  oppolition 
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ran  fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of  the  one  fide  ob- 
je£l*d  to  the  other,  was  taken  at  the  rebound,  and 
turned  into  praifes;  as  injudicioully,  as  their  anta- 
gonifts  before  had  made  them  objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy,  but  fore  they 
have  as  much  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration. 

They  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors;  thofe  % 
who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.  Pejftmum 
genus  inimicorum  laudantes,  fays  Tacitus;  and  Virgil 
defires  to  wear  a charm  againft  thofe  who  praife  a 
poet  without  rule  or  reafon. 

it  — fi  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  bacca're  frontem 

ii  Clngite,  DC  vati  noccat  ■ . ■ . 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by 
the  partizans  of  either  hde,  I cannot  help  thinking 
thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived 
on  amicable  terms,  and  in  offices  of  fociety  with 
each  other.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fa£l,  that  Ben 
Jonfon  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage,  and  his  firft 
works  encouraged,  by  Shakfpeare.  And  after  his 
death,  that  author  writes.  To  the  memory  of  his  be~ 

, loved  William  Shakfpeare,  which  fhews  as  if  the 
friendfliip  had  continued  through  life.  I cannot 
for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  invidious  or  f paring 
in  thofe  verfes,  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was  of  that 
opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  con* 
temporaries,  but  above  Chaucer  andSpenfer,  whom 
he  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough  to  be  ranked 
with  him  ; and  challenges  the  names  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  iEfehylus,  nay,  all  Greece  and  Rome 
at  once,  to  equal  him:  and  (which  is  very  particu- 
lar) exprefsly  vindicates  him  from  the  impuation  of 
wanting  arZ,  not  enduring  that  all  his  excellencies 
Hiould  be  attributed  to  ttalure.  It  is  remarkable 
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too,  tlm  the  praifc  he  gives  him  in  his  Dijcoverks 
fecms  to  proceed  from  a perjonal  kindnijs  ; he  Alls 
us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured  his 
memory;  celebrates  the  honehy,  opennel's,  and 
Jranknefs  of  his  temper  ; and  only  dillinguifhes,  as 
he  reafonablv  ought,  between  the  real  merit  of  the 
author,  and  the  filly  and  derogatory  applaufes  of 
the  players.  Ren  Jonfon  might  indeed  be  fparing 
in  his  commendations  (though  certainly  he  is  not  fo 
in  this  inflancc)  partly  from  his  own  nature,  and 
partly  from  judgment.  For  men  of  Judgment  tliink 
they  do  any  man  more  fervice  in  praifmg  him  juflly, 
than  lavifhly.  I fay,  I would  fain  believe  they 
were  friends,  though  the  violence  and  ill-breeding 
of  their  followers  and  flatterers  were  enough  to  give 
rife  to  the  contrary  report.  1 hope  that  it  may  be 
with  parlies,  both  in  wit  and  Rate,  as  with  thofe 
mouRcrs  deferibed  by  tiie  poets;  and  that  their 
heads  at  leafl  may  have  lomething  human,  though 
tlieir  bodies  and  tailes  arc  wild  bcafls  and  ferjients. 

As  1 believe  that  what  I have  mentioned  gave  rife 
to  the  opinion  of  Shakfpeare’s  want  ol  learning;  fo 
what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been 
the  manv  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firfl  pub- 
lifhers  of  his  works.  In  thefc  editions  their  igno- 
rance Ihines  in  almofl  every  page  ; nothing  is  more 
common  than  dif/ws , /er/t(7.  hxit  omnes.  Enter  three 
Witches  fvlus.'  Their  French  is  as  bad  as  their  La- 
tin, both  in  condruflion  and  fpclling:  their  very 
WelPn  is  falle.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 

’ Enler  three  xoiiches  folut.)  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of 
!Nlr.  Pope’s  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  four  folio  copies  of  Macbeth,  and  there  is  no  quarto 
cdiiion  of  it  extant.  Stecvens. 
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tliofe  palpable  blunders  of  Heflor’s  quoting  Arifto- 
tie,  with  others  of  that  grols  kind,  fprung  from  the 
fame  root:  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that  thefe 
could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  lead 
tindure  of  a fchool,  or  the  lead  converfation  with 
fuch  as  had.  lien  Jonfon  (whom  they  will  not  think 
partial  to  liim)  allows  him  at  lead  to  have  had  fame 
Latin;  which  is  utterly  iiiconlident  with  midakes 
like  thefe.  Nay,  the  condant  blunders  in  proper 
names  of  perfons  and  places,  are  fuch  as  mud  have 
proceeded  from  a man,  who  had  not  fo  much  as 
read  any  hidory  in  any  language:  fo  could  not 
be  Shakfpeare’s. 

I fhall  now  hay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe 
almod  innumerable  error.s,  which  have  rifen  from 
one  fource,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as 
bis  adovs,  and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  thefe  are  enumerated  and  confidered, 
I dare  to  fay  that  not  Slrakfpeare  only,  but  Aridotle 
or  Cicero,  had  their  works  undergone  the  fame  fate, 
might  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  pub- 
lldicd  by  himlelf.  During  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  his  pieces  were  prin- 
ted feparately  in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think 
that  mod  of  thefe  were  not  publidied  by  him,  is  the 
cxccdlve  carelelTnefs  of  the  prels  : every  page  is  fo 
fcandaloufly  fade  Ipelled,  and  almoll  all  the  learned 
and  unufual  woi^s  fo  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is 
plain  there  either  was  no  corredorto  the  prels  at  all, 
or  one  totally  illiterate.  If  any  were  fupervifed  by 
himfelf,  I Ihould  fancy  The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Midfummer  jVigkt’s  Dream,  might  have 
been  fo : bccaufe  I find  no  other  printed  with  any 
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c;;aclnefs;  and  (contrary  to  the  reft)  there  is  very 
little  variation  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  of  them. 
There  are  extant  two  prefaces  to  the  firft  quarto  edi- 
tion of  Tioilus  and  Crtjfida  in  1609,  and  to  that  of 
Otkdlo ; by  v/liich  it  appears,  that  the  lirft  was  pub- 
liflied  without  his  knowledge  or  confeiu,  and  even 
before  it  was  afted,  fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years 
before  he  died;  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed 
till  after  his  death.  The  -whole  number  of  ge- 
luiinc  plays,  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  prin- 
ted  in  his  life-time,  amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of 
fome  of  thefc,  we  meet  with  two  or  more  editions 
by  dillerent  printers,  each  of  which  has  whole  heaps 
of  tralh  different  from  the  other : which  1 fliould 
fancy  was  occaQoned  by  their  being  taken  from 
different  copies  belonging  to  different  playhoufes. 

'I  he  folio  edition  (in  which  all  tlie  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his  were  firft  cclleffed)  was  publifhed  by 
two  players,  Heminge  and  Condcll,  in  iGaS,  feveu 
years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that  all  the 
other  editions  were  ftolcn  and  furreptitious  and  af- 
firm theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  for- 
mer. This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no 
other;  for  iu  all  relpcffs  elfc  it  is  far  worfc  than 
the  quartos. 

1 lift,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trilling  and  bom- 
baft  j ulfagcs  arc  in  this  edition  lar  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added,  fmee  iliofe  quartos, 
by  the  aclors,  or  had  llolcn  from  their  mouths  into 
ilie  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  Hand  charged  upon  the  au- 
liii^^r.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufugc  iu  Ham- 
lit,  wiiere  lie  wiflres  that  ihcfi  who  play  the  clowns 
uouiu  jpciik  no  more  than  is  Jet  down  Jor  them. 
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(Aft  III.  fc.  ii.)  But  as  a proof  that  he  could  not 
efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
tlierc  is  no  hint  of  a great  number  of  the  mean 
conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  fcencs  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and 
clowns  are  vaftly  fhorter  than-  at  prefent:  and  1 
have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  play-houfe  by  having  the  parts  di- 
vided with  lines,  and  the  aftors  names  in  the  mar- 
gin) where  fcveral  of  thofe  very  palTages  are  added 
in  a written  hand,  which  arc  fince  to  be  found  in 
the  folio. 

In  the  next  place  a number  of  beautiful  paflages, 
which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingic  editions,  are 
omitted  in  this:  as  it  feems,  without  any  other  rca- 
fon,  than  their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fomc  fecnes: 
thefe  men  (as  it  was  faid  of  Procruflcs)  either  lop- 
ping, or  ftretching  an  author,  to  make  him  juft  fit 
for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the  oru 
gitial  copies  ; I believe  they  meant  thofe  which  had 
lain  ever  fince  the  author's  days  in  the  play-houfe, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to, 
arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edition  as  well  as 
the  quartos,  was  printed  (at  lead  partly)  from  no 
better  copies  than  the  provipler's  book,  or  piece-meal 
parti  written  out  for  the  ufc  of  the  aftors:  for  in 
fomc  places  their  very^  names  arc  through  carelelF 
nefs  fet  down  inftead  of  the  Perfona  Dramatis ; 
and  in  others  the  notes  of  direftion  to  the  property- 
men  for  their  moveables,  and  to  the  players  for  their 

* Mueh  AAo  about  Nothing,  Afl  U.  u Enter  Prince  Leonalo, 
Claudio,  and  Jack  Wtljon,  iiiflead  ot  Balthajar.  And  in  Aift 
IV.  Cowley  and  Kemp  cpnRantly  through  a whole  feene. 

Ldil.  fol.  of  and  i632.  Pori. 
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entrits,  are  infertcd  into  the  text*  through  the  ig- 
norance of  the  tranferibers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  before  fo  much  as  dif- 
tinguHliedby/4fli  and  Scena,  they  are  in  this  edition 
divided  according  as  they  played  them  ; often  when 
tlicic  is  no  paufc  in  the  adlion,  or  where  they  thought 
ht  to  make  a breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of  muhek, 
n.altjues,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  feenesare  tranfported  and  ftmffled 
backv/ard  and  forward  ; a thing  which  could  no  o- 
tiicrwilc  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  fe- 
j ..rate  and  piece-, meal  written  parts. 

Many  vcrics  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others 
traiilpofcd;  from  whence  invincible  obfcuridcs  have 
anlen,  pall  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear 
up,  but  jud  where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old 
edition  enlightens  us. 

Some  charaders  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a competent  number 
of  actors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midjum~ 
vifi  ytght's  Dream,  Ad'V.  Shakfpeare  introduces  a 
kind  ol  mailer  of  the  revels  called  Philojlrate;  all 
whole  part  is  given  to  another  charader  (that  of  Egeus) 
in  the  fublequent  editions:  fo  alfo  in  Hamlet  and 
King  Lear.  This  too  makes  it  probable  that  the 
pt  oinpter’s  books  were  what  they  called  the  original 
copies. 

i torn  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo 
wete  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 

* Such  as. 

My  queen  is  murder’d  ! Ring  the  little  bell. 

“ His  nofe  grew  as  (harp  as  a pen,  and  a table  of  green 

JetJf which  lad  words  arc  not  in  the  quarto.  Pope. 

'llicre  is  no  fucli  line  in  any  play  of  Shakl'peate,  as  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malokc. 
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the  author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpcak  out  of  charafter:  or  fometiines  perhaps  for 
no  better  reafon,  than  that  a governing  player,  to 
have  the  mouthing  of  fomc  favourite  fpeech  him- 
f elf,  would  fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an 
underling 

Profe  from  verfe!  they  did  not  know,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the 
volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  fay  fo  much  of  the  play- 
ers, I think  I ought  in  juflicc  to  remark,  that  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  condition  of  that  clafs  of  peo- 
ple was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days. 
As  then  the  belt  playhoufes  were  inns  and  taverns, 
(theGlobc,  theHope,  theRed  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.) 
fo  the  top  of  the  profellion  were  then  mere  players, 
not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage:  they  were  led  into  the 
buttery  by  the  fteward:'  not  placed  at  the  lord’s  ta- 
ble, or  lady’s  toilette:  and  confequently  were  en- 
tirely deprived  of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  an 
intimacy  (not  to  fay  dcarnefs  with  people  of  the  firft 
condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  queftion 
but  had  Shakfpearc  publifhedhis  works  himfclf  (cfpe- 
ciallyin  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 

m ' 

* Mr.  Pope  probably  recolledrrl  the  following  lines  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fpoken  by  a Lord,  who  is  giving 
diredions  to  his  fervant  concerning  ibme  players: 

<(  Go,  6rrab,  take  them  to  the  butler/, 

<t  And  give  them  friendly  welcome,  every  one.n 

But  he  ftetns  not  to  have  obferved  that  the  players  here  in- 
troduced were  JlrolUrs-,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  our  author,  Heralnge,  Burbage,  Lowin,  8cc.  ,yvho  were 
Jieenfed  by  K.  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner.  Malo.ne> 
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ftage)  we  fhouid  not  only  be  certain  which  arc  ge- 
nuine, but  fhouid  find  in  thole  that  are,  the  errors 
IclTened  by  fomc  thoufands.  If  I may  judge  from 
all  the  diflinguifliing  marks  of  his  flyle,  and  liis  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  writing,  I make  no  donbt  to  de- 
clare that  thofc  wretched  plays,  Periclts,  Loertne,  Sir 
John  OldcaJlU,  Yorhjhire  Tragedy,  Lord  Cromwell, 
The  Puritan,  London  Prodigal,  and  a thing  called 
The  Double  Faljhood,  cannot  be  admitted  as  his. 
And  I fliould  conjeflure  of  fome  of  the  others,  (par- 
ticularly Love'i  Labour' i Loft,  The  Winter's  Tale,  Co- 
medy of  Errors,  and  Titus  Andronicus,)  that  only  fome 
charadfers  fingle  fecnes,  or  perhaps  a few  particular 
palTages,  were  of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable  what 
occafioned  fome  plays  to  b^  fuppofed  Shakfpeare’s, 
was  only  this;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by 
unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it 
was  under  his  adminiflration ; and  no  owmer  claim- 
ing them,  they  w'cre  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give 
ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor : a miftakc  which 
tone  may  alfo  obferve)  it  was  not  for  the  intcreft  of 
the  houfe  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  themfelves, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakfpeare 
the  juflicc  to  tejeft  thofe  eight  plays  in  their  edi- 
tion ; though  they  were  then  printed  in  his  name,  * in 
every  body’s  hands,  and  adied  with  fome  applaufe 
(as  wc  learned  from  what  Hfn  Jonfon  fays  of  Pericles 
in  his  ode  on  the  N^rw  Inn).  That  Titus  Andronicus 
is  one  of  this  clafs  I am  the  rather  induced  to  be- 
lieve, by  finding  the  fame  author  openly  exprefs 
his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Induilion  to  Bartholomew 
Fair,  in  the  year  1614,  when  Shakfpeare  was  yet  liv- 

* His  name  was  affixed  only  to  four  of  them.  MAtONE, 
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ing.  And  there  is  no  better  atiiliorlty  for  tliefc  Int- 
ter  fort,  than  (or  tlie  former,  vvliidi  were  equally 
piibiinied  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  palTages  nng'.it  no  longer  rcflecl 
upon  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworiiiily 
charged  upon  liim  ? And  even  in  thofe  which  are 
really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly 
laid  to  Ids  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  cx- 
punclions,  tranfpofitions  of  feenes  and  lines,  con- 
lufion  of  clraradcrs  and  perfons,  wrong  application 
of  fpecches,  corruptions  of  innumerable  paffages 
by  the  ignorance  and  wrong  correSions  of  them 
again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  firfl  editors? 
I'rom  one  or  other  of  thefc  confiderations,  I am  ve- 
rily perfuaded,  that  the  grcatcfl  and  the  groffell  part 
of  wliat  are  thought  his  errors  would  vanifli,  and 
leave  his  charaftcr  in  a light  very  dificrent  from  that 
difadvantageous  one,  in  tvhich  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  date  in  tvdiich  Shakfpearc’s  writings 
lie  at  prefem;  lor  lince  the  above-mentioned  folio 
edition,  all  tlic  red  liave  implicitly  followed  it,  with- 
ovit  having  recourfc  to  any  of  the  former,  or  ever 
malting  the  comparifon  between  them.  It  is  im- 
polfible  to  repair  the  injuries  already  done  him  ; too 
much  time  has  elapfed,  and  the  materials  are  ton 
few.  Iri  tvhat  1 have  done  I have  rather  gi-'.'cn  a 
proof  of  my  willingncfs  and  defirc,  than  of  my  abi- 
lity, to  do  him  jtidice.  I have  difeharged  tlie  dull 
duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  bed  judgment,  with  more 
labour  than  I expctfl  thanks,  witli  a religious  abiuir- 
rcnccof  all  innovation,  and  without  any  inclulgci.ee 
to  my  private  fenlc  or  conjcidurc.  The  method 
taken  in  this  edition  tvill  fliew  jtfclf.  The  varioui 
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readings  are  fairly  put  in  the  margin,  fo  that  every 
one  may  compare  them  ; and  thoie  1 have  preferred 
into  the  text  are  conftantly  (x  Jide  codicum,  upon  au- 
thority. The  alterations  or  additions,  which  Shak- 
fpeare  himfelf  made,  are  taken  notice  of  as  they  oc- 
cur. Some  fufpethed  paffages,  rvhich  are  exceflively 
bad  (and  which  feem  interpolations  by  being  fo  in- 
fected that  one  can  entirely  omit  them  without  any 
chafm,  or  deficience  in  the  context)  are  degraded  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page;  vt'ith  an  aflerifk  referring 
to  the  places  of  their  infertion.  The  feenes  are 
marked  fo  dihinflly,  that  every  removal  of  place 
is  fpecified;  which  is  more  necelfary  in  this  au- 
thor than  any  other,  fince  he  Ihilts  them  more  fre- 
quently; and  lonietimes  without  attending  to  this 
particular,  the  reader  would  have  met  with  obfen- 
rities.  The  more  obfoicte  or  unufual  words  arc 
ex'[)laincd.  Some  of  the  inoft  fliining  paffages  arc 
diftinguiffted  by  commas  in  the  margin;  and  where 
the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole, 
a flat  is  preBxed  to  the  feene.  This  feems  to  me 
a fiiorter  and  lefs  offentations  method  of  perform- 
ing tlic  better  half  of  criticifm  (namely,  the  point- 
ing out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a 
whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine  paffages,  with 
general  applaujes,  or  empty  exclamations  the  tail 
of  them.  There  is  alfo  fubjoined  a catalogue  of 
thofe  firll  editions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  various  readings  and  of  the  correfled  paffages 
are  authorized ; moll  of  which  are  fuch  as  carry 
their  own  evidence  along  with  them.  Thefe  edi- 
tions now  hold  the  place  of  originals,  and  are  the 
only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies  or  re- 
flore  the  corrupted  fenfc  of  the  author:  lean  only 
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wifli  that  a greater  number  of  tliem  (if  a greater 
were  ever  publifliccl)  may  yet  be  found,  by  afearcli 
more  fuccelsiul  than  mine,  for  the  better  accom- 
pliOmient  of  this  end. 

I will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakfpearc,  that 
with  all  bis  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of 
his  dramn , one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  coiu- 
parifon  of  thofe  that  arc  more  finifhed  and  regular, 
as  upon  an  ancient  majeftick  piece  of  Golhick  ar- 
chitecture, compared  with  a neat  modern  building: 
the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the  for- 
mer is  more  flrong  and  more  folemn.  It  mufl.  be 
allowed  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments; 
though  we  are  often  condu<(led  to  them  by  dark,  odd, 
and  uncouth  paffages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fail  to 
llrikc  us  with  greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the 
parts  are  childifti,  ill-placed,  and  unequal  to  its 
grandeur. 


MR.  Til  E O B AL  D’S 

PREFACE.^ 


TThE  attempt  to  write  upon  Sn.\KSrEA!tE  is  like 
going  into  a large,  a fpacious,  and  a fplendid  dome, 
through  the  conveyance  of  a narrow  and  obfeure 

’ This  is  Mr.  TheobaWs  preface  to  his  fecond  edition  in 
1740,  and  was  much  curtailed  hy  liimfelf  after  it  hid  been 
prefixed  to  the  impreflion  in  1733.  Sieevins. 
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entry,  A glare  of  Hglit  fudclcnly  breaks  upon  you 
beyond  wbat  the  avenue  at  firfl  promifed;  and  a 
thoufand  beauties  of  genius  and  cliaracler,  like  fo 
many  gaudy  apartments  pouring  at  once  upon  the 
eye,  dilTufe  and  throw  thenifelves  out  to  the  mind. 
The  profpeftis  too  wide  to  come  within  the  compafs 
of.  a fingle  view:  it  is  a gay  confufion  of  plcafing 
objefls,  too  v'arlous  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  a general 
admiration;  and  they  mud  be  feparated  and  eyed 
diflinfily,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  entertainment. 

And  as,  in  great  piles  of  building,  fomc  parts 
arc  often  finiflted  up  to  hit  the  tafle  of  the  connotf- 
Jfur ; others  more  negligently  put  together,  to  drike 
the  fancy  of  a common  ami  unlearned  beholder; 
foipc  parts  are  made  dupepdoolly  raagniGccnt  and 
grand,  to  furprife  with  the  vad  dcfign  and  execution 
of  the  architetd;  others  are  contra£lcd,  to  amufe 
you  with  his  neatnefs  and  elegance  in  little:  fo,  in 
Shakfpeare,  we  may  find  trails  that  svill  dand  the 
ted  of  the  fevered  judgment;  and  drokes  as  carelcfs- 
ly  hit  off,  to  the  level  of  the  more  ordinary  capa- 
cities ; fomc  deferiptions  raifed  to  that  pitch  of 
grandeur,  as  to  adonlOi  you  with  the  compafs  and 
clevution  of  his  thought;  and  others  copying  na- 
ture svithin  £p  narrow,  fo  confined  a circle,  as  if  the 
author’s  talent  lay  only  at  drawing  in  miniature. 

In  hosv  many  points  of  light  mud  we  be  obliged 
to  gaze  at  this  great  poet ! In  how'  many  branches 
of  excellence  to  confider  and  admire  him!  Whether 
we  view  him  on  the  lide  of  art  or  nature,  he  ought 
equally  to  engage  onr attention:  whether  we  refpefl: 
the  force  and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  readitij,  tire  power  and  addrefs 
with  which  he  tluowS  out  and  applies  either  nature 
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or  learning,  there  is  ample  fcope  both  for  oar  won- 
der and  plcafure.  If  his  diflion,  and  the  cloathing 
of  his  thoughts  attraft  us,  how  much  more  mult 
we  be  charmed  with  therichnefs  and  variety  of  his 
images  and  ideas  ! If  his  images  and  ideas  fleal  into 
our  fouls,  and  flrike  upon  our  fancy,  hotv  much 
are  they  improved  in  price,  when  v/e  come  to  refleft 
with  what  propriety  and  jtiRnefs  they  are  applied  to 
charadler!  if  we  look  into  his  chara£lers,  and  how 
they  are  furniflied  and  proportioned  to  the  employ- 
ment lie  cuts  out  for  them,  how  are  we  taken  up  with 
the  mallery  of  his  portraits!  What  draughts  of  na- 
ture! What  variety  of  originals,  and  how  differing 
each  from  the  other!  How  are  they  dreffed  from 
the  flores  of  his  own  luxnrious  imagination;  with- 
out being  the  apes  of  mode  or  borrowing  from  any 
foreign  wardrobe ! Each  of  them  are  the  ftandards  of 
fafhion  for  themfelves:  like  gentlemen  that  are  a- 
bove  the  direction  of  their  tailors,  and  can  adorn 
themfelves  without  the  aid  of  imitation.  If  other 
poets  draw  more  than  one  fool  or  coxcomb,  there 
is  the  fame  refemblancc  in  them,  as  in  that  painter's 
draughts  who  was  happy  only  at  forming  a rofc  ; 
you  iind  them  all  younger  brothers  of  the  fame  fa- 
mily, and  all  of  them  have  pretence  to  give  the  fame 
crelt:  but  Shakfpeare's  clowns  and  fops  come  all 
of  a different  houfe  ; they  are  no  farther  allied  to 
one  another  than  as  man  to  man,  members  of  the 
fame  fpecies;  but  as  different  in  features  and  linea- 
ments of  charadfer,  as  we  arc  from  one  another  in 
fate  or  complexion.  But  I am  unawares  launching 
into  bis  charadfer  as  a writer,  before  I have  faid 
what  1 intended  of  him  as  a private  member  of  the 
republick. 
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Mr.  Rowe  has  very  juflly  obferved,  that  people 
are  fond  of  difeovering  any  little  perfonal  (lory  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity;  and  that  the  common 
accidents  of  their  lives  naturally  become  the  fub- 
jecl  of  our  critical  enquiries:  that  however  trifling 
fuch  a curiofuy  at  the  firft  view  may  appear,  yet,  as 
for  what  relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of 
an  author  may,  perhaps,  fometimes  conduce  to  the 
better  underftanding  his  works;  and,  indeed,  this 
author's  works,  from  the  bad  treatment  he  has  met 
with  from  copyifls  and  editors,  have  fo  long  wanted 
a comment,  that  one  would  zealoufly  embrace  every 
method  of  information  that  could  contribute  to  re- 
cover them  from  the  injuries  with  which  they  have 
fo  long  lain  overwhelmed. 

’Tis  certain,  that  if  we  have  firft  admired  the 
man  in  his  writings,  his  cafe  is  fo  circumftanced, 
that  we  muft  naturally  admire  the  writings  in  the 
man:  that  if  we  go  back  to  take  a view  of  his  edt> 
cation,  and  the  employment  in  life  which  fortune 
had  cut  out  for  him,  we  fliall  retain  the  ftrongcr 
ideas  of  his  extenfive  genius. 

His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a confiderable  deal- 
er in  wool ; but  having  no  fewer  than  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  our  Shakfpearc  was  the  eldeft,  the 
beft  education  he  could  afford  him  was  no  better 
than  to  qualify  him  for  his  own  bufinefs  and  em- 
ploymeot.  I cannot  affirm  with  any  certainty  how 
long  his  father  lived ; but  I take  him  to  be  the  fame 
Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  who  was  living  in  tlie  year 
iSgg,  and  who  then,  in  honour  of  his  fon,  took 
out  an  extraft  of  his  family  arms  from  the  herald’s 
office;  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  had  been  offi- 
ccr  and  bailiff  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  War- 
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wickfliirc;  and  that  he  enjoyed  fome  hereditary 
lands  and  tenements,  tlie  reward  of  his  great  grand- 
father’s faithful  and  approved  fervice  to  King  Hen- 
ry VII. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shakfpeare,  it  feems,  was 
bred  for  fome  time  at  a free-fehool;  the  very  free- 
fcliool,  I prefume,  founded  at  Stratford;  where,  we 
are  told,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mailer  of : 
but  that  his  father  being  obliged,  through  narrow- 
nefs  of  circomdanccs,  to  withdraw  him  too  foon 
from  thence,  he  was  thereby  unhappily  prevented 
from  making  any  proficiency  in  the  dead  languages; 
a point  that  will  deferve  fome  little  difculfion  in  the 
fequel  of  this  dilfertation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  father’s  way  of  bu- 
finefs,  either  as  an  affillant  to  him,  or  on  his  own 
proper  account,  no  notices  are  left  to  inform  us: 
nor  have  1 been  able  to  learn  precifely  at  what  pe- 
riod of  life  he  quitted  his  native  Stratford,  and 
began  his  acquaintance  with  London  and  the Jiage. 

In  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a family-man- 
ner, he  thought  fit,  Mr.  Rowe  acquaints  us,  to  mar- 
ry while  he  was  yet  very  young.  It  is  certain  he 
did  fo  ; for  by  the  monument  in  Stratford  church, 
eredled  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter  Sufanna,  the 
wife  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  it  appears,  that  fhe 
died  on  the  ad  of  July,  in  the  year  1649,  aged  66. 
So  that  flie  was  born  in  i583,  when  her  lather  could 
not  be  full  19  years  old;  who  was  himfelfborn  in 
the  year  1.^64.  Nor  was  flie  his  eldell  child,  for 
he  had  another  daughter.  Judith,  who  was  born  be- 
fore her,  and  who  was  married  to  one  Mr.  Tho- 

* See  llie  extrads  from  the  rettificr-book  of  the  parilh  of 
Stratford,  in  a preceding  p^g.^*  Stelvens* 
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mas  Quincy.  So  that  Sliakfpeare  muft  have  enter- 
red  into  wedlock  by  that  time  he  was  turned  of  fc- 
venteen  years. 

Whether  the  force  of  inclination  merely,  or  fomc 
concurring  circumflances  of  convenience  in  the 
match,  prompted  him  to  marry  fo  early,  is  not  eafy 
to  be  determined  at  this  diflance;  but,  it  is  proba- 
ble, a view  of  intereft  might  partly  fway  his  conduft 
in  this  point:  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  one 
Hathaway,  a fubfiantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  file  had  the  flart  of  him  in  age  no  Icfs 
than  eight  years.  She  furvived  him  notwithllanding 
feven  feafons,  and  died  that  very  year  the  players 
publiflied  the  firfl  edition  of  his  works  in  folio,  anno 
Doin.  1623,  at  the  age  of  67  years,  as  we  Ukewife 
learn  from  her  monument  in  Stratford  churcli. 

How  longhe  continued  in  this  kind  of  fcttlcment, 
upon  his  own  native  fpot,  is  not  more  eafiiy  to  be 
determined.  But  if  the  tradition  be  true,  of  that 
extravagance  which  forced  him  both  to  quit  his 
country  and  way  of  living,  to  wit,  his  being  enga- 
ged wiili  a knot  of  young  deer-fleaitrs,  to  rob  the 
park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  ofCherlecot,  near  Strat- 
ford, the  enterprise  favours  fo  much  of  youth  and 
levity,  vve  .may  reafonably  luppofe  it  was  before  he 
could  write  full  man.  Befidcs,  confidcring  he  has 
left  us  fix-and- thirty  plays  at  leafl,  avowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine ; and  confidcring  too  that  he  had  retired  from 
the  flage,  to  fpend  the  latter  part  of  his  days  at  his 
own  native  Stratford;  the  interval  of  time  ncccffarily 
required  for  the  finiffiing  fo  many' dramatick  pieces, 
obliges  us  to  fuppofe  he  threw  himfelf  very  early  up- 
on the  play-houfe.  And  as  he  could,  probably, 
tontraft  no  acquaintance  with  the  drama,  Vhilc  he 
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•vvas  driving  on  the  affair  of  wool  at  home  ; force 
time  mud  be  loft,  even  alter  he  had  commenced  play- 
er, before  he  could  attain  knowledge  enough  in  tlio 
fcicncc  to  qualify  himfclf  for'tuiTiing  author. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  amongft 
other  extravagancies,  which  our  author  has  given  to 
Sir  Jolin  Falftaffin  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  he 
has  made  him  a deer-ftcalcr;  and,  that  he  might  at 
the  fame  time  remember  his  Warwickfhire  profccu- 
tor,  under  thfe  name  of  Juftice  Shallow,  he  has  gi- 
ven him  very  near  the  fame  coat  of  arms,  which 
Dugdalc,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that  county,  deferibes 
for  a family  there.  There  arc  two  coats,  I obferve, 
in  Dugdalc,  where  three  filver  fifties  are  borne  in' 
the  name  of  Lucy;  and  another  coat,  to  the  mo- 
nument of  Thomas  Lucy,  fon  of  Sir  William  Lucy, 
in  which  arc  quartered,  in  four  fevcral  divifions, 
twelve  little  fifties,  three  in  each  divifion,  probably 
Luces.  This  very,  coat,  indeed,  feems  alluded  to 
in  Shallow’s  giving  the  doicii  white  Luces,  and  in 
Slender  laying  he  may  quarter.  Wlien  I confider 
the  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  of  our  au- 
thor (which  inclined  all  the  gentler  part  of  the 
world  to  love  him,  as  the  power  of  his  wit  obliged 
the  men  of  the  inoft  delicate  knowledge  and  po- 
lite learning  to  admire  him):  and  that  he  ftiould 
throw  this  humorous  piece  of  fatire  at  his  profecu- 
tor,  at  Icaft  twenty  years  after  the  provocation  given; 
I am  confidently  perfuaded  it  inuft  be  owing  to  an 
unforgiving  rancour  on  the  profecutor's  fide  : and,  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  it  were  pity  but  tlie  difgracc  of 
fuch  an  inveteracy  Ihould  remain  as  a lafting  re- 
proach, and  Shallow  Hand  as  a mark  of  ridicule  to 
ftigmaiizc  his  malice. 
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It  is  faid,  our  author  fperit  fome  years  before  his 
death  in  cafe,  rcjiremcnt,  and  the  converfation  of  his 
friends,  at  his  native  Stratibrd.  I could  never  pick 
up  any  certain  intelligence,  when  he  relinquifhed 
the  flage.  I know,  it  has  been  iniflalccnly  thought 
by  foine,  that  Spenfer's  Thalia,  in  his  Tears  of  his 
Mujes,  where  fhe  laments  the  lofs  of  her  Willy  in 
the  comick  fcenc,  has  been  applied  to  our  author's 
quitting  the  flage.  But  Spenlcr  himfelf.  it  is  well 
known,  cjuitted  the  flage  of  life  in  the  year  i.^qS; 
and  live  years  after  this,  we  find  Shakfpeare's  name 
among  the  aflors  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Sfatius,  which 
lirft  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  i6o3.  Nor, 
furely,  could  he  then  have  any  thoughts  of  retiring, 
fincc  that  very  year  a licence  under  the  privy- leal 
was  granted  by  King  James  1.  to  him  and  Fletch- 
er, Burbage,  Phillippes,  Heniings,  Condell,  ffcc.  au- 
thorising them  to  exercife  the  art  of  playing  come- 
dies, tragedies.  See.  as  well  at  their  ufua!  houle  called. 

, The  Globe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  as  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  his  majefly's 
pleafure  {a  copy  of  which  licence  is  preferved  in  Ry- 
trier's  Fadera).  Again,  it  is  certain,  that  Shakfpearc 
did  not  exhibit  his  Macbeth  till  after  the  Union  was 
brought  about,  and  till  after  King  James  I.  had  be- 
gun to  touch  for  the  evil:  for  it  is  plain  he  has  in- 
ferted  compliments  on  both  thole  accounts,  upon 
his  royal  inafler  in  that  tragedy.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  the  number  of  the  draniatcik  pieces,  he  pro- 
duced, admit  of  his  retiring  near  fo’carlyas  that 
period.  So  that  what  Spenlcr  there  fays,  if  it  re- 
late at  all  to  Shakfpeare,  muft  hint  at  fome  occafio- 
nal  rccefs  he  made  for  a time  upon  a dlfguft  taken: 
or  the  Willy,  there  mentioned,  mufl  relate  to  Ionic 
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other  favourite  poet.  1 believe,  we  may  fafclv  t'e- 
tenniiie,  that  he  had  not  quitted  in  the  year  1610. 
For,  in  his  Tempejl,  our  author  makes  mention  of 
the  Bermuda  iflands,  which  were  unknown  to  the 
Englifh,  till,  in  1609,  Sir  John  Summers  made  a 
voyage  to  North-.\mcrica,  and  difeovered  them, 
and  afterwards  invited  fome  of  his  countrymen  to 
fettle  a plantation  there.  That  he  became  the  pri- 
vate gentleman  at  leaft  three  years  before  his  de- 
ceafe,  is  pretty  obvious  from  another  circumftance  : 
I mean,  from  that  remarkable  and  well-known  flory, 
which  Mr.  Rowe  has  given  us  of  our  author's  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  John  Combe,  an  old  gentleman  no- 
ted thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ufury ; and  upon 
whom  Shakfpearc  made  the  following  facetious  epi- 
taph; 

11  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav’d, 

’Tis  a hundred  to  ten  liis  fouCs  not  fav’d ; 

X If  any  man  alk,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 

ti  Oh  ! oh  ! quoth  the  deril,  'tis  my  John-a-Comhe.” 

This  farcaftical  piece  of  wit  was,  at  the  gentle- 
man’s owti  requeft,  thrown  out  cxtemporally  in  his 
company.  And  this  Mr.  John  Combe  I take  to  be 
the  fame,  who,  by  Dugdale  in  his  Antiquities  of  IVar- 
zoickjhire,  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  i6i4,»  and 
for  whom,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  of  the  Guild 
of  the  Holy  Crofs  at  Stratford,  a fair  monument  is 
erefled,  having  a llatue  thereon  cut  in  alabaflcr,  and 
in  a gown,  with  this  epitaph:  ttHcre  lieth  interred 
the  body  of  John  Combe,  l-fq;  who  died  the  loth 

’ By  Mr.  Combe’s  Wid, ’which  is  now  in  the  Prerogative- 
olticc  in  London,  Shakfpearc  had  a legacy  of  five  pounds  be- 
spicaihed  to  him;  1 he  \V’iil  is  without  any  date.  Rsro. 
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of  July,  1614,  who  bequeathed  fevcral  annual  cha- 
titi^es  to  the  paiifli  of  Stratford,  and  tool,  to  be 
lent  to  fifteen  poor  tradcfuien  from  three  years  to 
three  years,  changing  the  parties  every  third  year, 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  fliillings  per  annum,  the  increafe 
to  be  diflributed  to  the  almes-poor  there.” — The 
donation  has  all  the  air  of  a rich  and  fagacious 

ufurcr.  ' 

Shakfpeare  himfclf  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Combe 
long,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1616,  the  53d  of  his 
age. ' He  lies  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford;  where  a 
inonunient,  decent  enough  for  the  time,  is  erefleci 
to  him  and  placed  againfl  the  wall.  He  is  rc- 
prefented  under  an  arch  in  a fitting  podurc,  a 
cufhion  fpread  before  him,  with  a pen  in  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left  reded  on  afcrowl  of  paper. 
The  Latin  dillich  which  is  placed  under  the 
cufliion,  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  his 
graver,  in  this  manner. 

INGENlO  Pyluim,  p^enio  Sorratem,  arte  Maroncm, 

"ferra  populus  mocrct,  Olympu.s  habet. 

I confefs,  I do  not  conceive  the  difference  be- 
twixt ingenio  and  gtnio  in  the  firfl  verfe.  They 
feem  to  me  intirely  fynonymous  temis ; nor  was 
the  Pylian  fage  Neftor  celebrated  for  his  ingenuity, 
but  for  an  experience  and  judgment  owing  to  his 
long  age.  Dugdale  in  his  Antuiuiiiei  of  Warv’ick- 
Jhire,  has  copied  this  dillich  with  a dihinaion 
which  iMr.  l\owc  has  followed,  and  which  cer  — 
trinly  reftorcs  us  the  true  meaning  of  this  epi- 
taph : 

“jUDICIO  Pyllum,  ecu'io  Socratem,”  Sec. 
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In  1614,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford was  confumcd  by  fire  ; but  our  Shakfpeare’s 
houfe,  among  fome  others,  efcaped  the  flames. 
This  houfe  was  firfl  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
a younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that 
neighbourhood,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
manor  of  Clopton.  Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  and  Lord-Mayor 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  To  this  gentle- 
man the  town  of  Stratford  is  indebted  for  the  fine 
{lone  bridge,  confiding  of  fourteen  arches,  which, 

' at  an  extraordinary  expence,  he  built  over  the 
Avon,  together  with  a caUfeway  running  at  the 
weft-end  thereof ; as  alfo  for  rebuilding  the  chapel 
adjoining  to  his  houfe,  and  the  crofs-aifle  in  the 
church  there.  It  is  remarkable  of  him,  that, 
though  he  lived  and  died  a bachelor,  among  the 
other  extenfivc  charities  which  he  left  both  to  the 
city  of  London  and  town  of  Stratford,  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  legacies  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
maidens  of  good  name  and  fame  both  in  London 
and  at  Stratford.  Notwithftanding  which  large  do- 
nations in  his  life,  and  bequefts  at  his  death,  as  he 
hud  purchafed  the  manor  of  Clopton  and  all  the 
eflate  of  the  family  ; fo  he  left  the  fame  again  to 
his  elder  brother’s  Ton  with  a very  great  addition  : 
(a  proof  how  vvell  beneficence  and  ceconomy  may 
walk  hand  in  hand  in  wife  families) : good  part  of 
which  eflate  is  yet  in  the  pofleflion  of  Edward 
Clopton,  Efq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  lineally 
defeended  from  the  elder  brother  of  the  firfl  Sir 
Hugh,  who  particularly  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
by  his  will,  his  houfe,  by  the  name  of  his  Great 
liouje  in  Stratford, 
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The  eflate  had  now  been  fold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  for  above  a century,  at  the  time  when  Shak.* 
fpcarc  became  the  purchafer;  who,  having  repaired 
and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name 
to  N'cw-place,  which  the  manhon-houfe,  fince 
ereded  upon  the  fame  fpot,  at  this  day  retains. 
'I'he  houfe  and  lands,  which  attended  it,  continued 
in  Shaklpcare’s  dclcendants  to  the  time  of  the 
Jifjloratwn ; when  they  were  rc-purchafed  by  the 
Clopton  family,  and  the  nianhon  now  belongs  to 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  To  the  favour  of  this 
worthy  gentleman  1 owe  the  knowledge  of  one 
particular,  in  honour  of  our  poet  s once  dwelling- 
houfe,  of  which,  1 prefume,  Mr.  Rowe  never  was 
apprized.  When  the  civil  war  raged  in  England, 
and  King  Charles  the  FirfVs  queen  was  driven  by 
the  neceflity  of  affairs  to  make  a recefs  in  War- 
wickfliire,  file  kept  her  court  for  three  weeks  iu 
New-place.  We  may  reafonablv  fuppofe  it  then 
the  bell  private  houfe  in  the  town  ; and  her  majefty 
preferred  it  to  the  college,  which  was  in  the  pof- 
leflion  of  the  Combe  family,  w ho  did  not  fo  flrougly 
favour  the  king’s  party. 

How  much  our  author  employed  himfelf  in 
poetry,  after  his  retirement  from  the  ftage,  does 
not  lo  evidently  appear;  very  few  pofthumous 
(ketches  of  his  pen  have  been  recovered,  to  afeer- 
tain  that  point.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  in 
print,*  but  not  till  very  lately,  that  two  large  chcfls 
full  of  this  great  man’s  loofe  papers  and  manu- 
feripts,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  baker  of  War- 
wick, (who  married  one  of  the  dclcendants  from 

* See  an  anfwcr  to  Mr.  Pope’s  Preface  to  Shakfpeare,  by  a 
Strolling  Player,  Svo.  p.  4i.  Used. 
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onr  Shakfpeare,)  were  carclcfsly  fcattcrcd  and 
thrown  about  as  garret  lumber  and  litter,  to  tne 
particular  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  William  Bi- 
fiiop,  till  they  were  all  confumed  in  the  general 
fire  and  dellruftion  of  that  town.  I cannot  help 
being  a little  aj  t to  diflruft  the  authority  of  this 
tradition,  becauic  his  wife  furvived  him  feven 
years;  and,  as  his  favourite  daughter  Sufanna  fur- 
vived her  twenty-fix  years,  it  is  very  improbable 
they  fliould  fufFer  fuch  a treafure  to  be  removed, 
and  tranllated  into  a remoter  branch  of  the  family, 
without  a ferutiny  firfl  made  into  the  value  of  it. 
This,  I fay,  inclines  me  to  dillrufl  the  authority 
of  the  relation  ; but  rotwithflantUng  fuch  an  ap- 
parent improbability,  if  we  really  loll  fuch  a trea- 
fure, by  whatever  fatality  or  caprice  of  fortune 
they  came  into  fuch  ignorant  and  neglcflful  hands, 

I agree  with  the  relaUr,  the  misfortune  is  wholly 
irreparable.  ^ • 

To  thefe  particulars,  which  regard  his  perfon 
and  private  life,  fome  few  more  arc  to  be  gleaned 
from  Mr.  Rowe’s  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings : 
let  us  now  take  a fhort  view  of  him  in  his  publick 
capacity  as  a writer:  and,  from  thence,  the  tranfi- 
tion  will  be  eafy  to  the  Jlate  in  which  his  writings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

No  age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  author  more 
various  from  himfelf,  tlian  Shakfpeare  has  been 
univcrfally  acknowledged  to  be.  The  diverfity  in 
flyle,  and  other  parts  of  compofition,  fo  obvious  in 
him,  is  as  varioufly  to  be  accounted  for.  His 
education,  we  find,  was  at  bed  but  begun  : and  he 
Barted  early  into  a fcience  from  the  force  of  ge- 
nius, unequally  aflifted  by  acquired  improvements. 
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His  fire,  fpirit,  and  exuberance  of  imagination, 
gave  iin  impcluoruy  to  his  pen  : his  ideas  flowed 
from  him  in  a flrcEm  rapid,  but  not  turbulent: 
copious,  but  not  ever  overbearing  its  fliores.  '1  he 
caie  and  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  might  not  a little 
contribute  to  his  facility  in  writing;  as  his  employ- 
ment as  a pl(i)'er,  gave  him  an  advantage  and  habit 
of  fancying  binrfeU  the  very  characlcr  he  meant  to 
<l<;!ineate.  He  uled  the  helps  of  his  funftion  in  form- 
im;  himfclfto  create  and  exprefs  that  Jublime,  vvhieh 
other  a^lors  can  only  copy,  and  throw  out,  in  ac- 
tion and  graceful  attitude.  But,  Nullum  fine  vent'd 
jiltuutc  ms;.  Til  urn,  fays  Seneca.  The  genius,  that 
gi\cs  us  the  greatelt  plcafurc,  fometimes  Hands  in 
need  of  our  indulgence.  Whenever  this  liappcns 
with  regard  to  Shakipcare,  I would  willingly  im- 
pute it  tp  a vice  of  hn  limes.  We  fee  complaifancc 
enough,  in  our  days,  paid  to  a bad  tajle.  So  that 
his  clinches,  JalJe  wit,  and  dekending  beneath  him- 
felf,  may  have  proceeded  from  a deference  paid  to 
the  then  reigning  barbarijm. 

1 have  not  thought  it  out  of  my  province,  when- 
ever occafion  offered,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of 
our  poet's  grand  tonches  of  nature,  fome,  that  do 
not  ajipcar  fufhciently  fuch,  but  in  which  he  feems 
the,mofl  deeply  inllrufted  ; and  to  which,  no  doubt, 
he  has  fo  much  owed  that  happy  prefervation  of 
his  cheirnclers,  for  whith  he  is  juflly  celebrated. 
Great  geniufes,  like  his,  naturally  unambitious,  are 
fatisfieil  to  conceal  their  art  in  thefc  points.  It  is 
the  foible  of  your  worfer  ]>oets  to  make  a parade 
and  oflentation  of  that  little  fciencc  they  have  ; 
and  to  throw  it  out  in  the  moff  ambitious  colours. 
And  whenever  a w'riter  of  this  dafs  fliall  attempt 
to  copy  thefe  artful  concealments  of  our  author. 
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and  fliall  either  think  them  cafy,  or  praflifed  by  a 
writer  for  his  ea(e,  he  will  foon  be  convinced  of 
his  iniftake  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  imi- 
tation of  them. 

“ Speret  idem,  fudet  multiim  fruftraquc  laboret, 

“ Aufus  idem  : ” 

Indeed  to  point  out  and  exclaim  upon  all  the 
beauties  of  Shakfpeare,  as  they  come  hngly  in  re- 
view, would  be  as  infipid,  as  eudlels  ; as  tedious, 
as  unneceCfary:  but  the  explanation  of  thofe  beau- 
ties that  are  lefs  obvious  to  common  readers,  and 
whofe  illultration  depends  on  the  rules  of  juflcriti- 
cifm,  and  an  exaft  knowledge  of  human  life, 
ffiould  defervedly  have  a fhare  in  a general  critlt|uc 
upon  the  author.  But  to  pals  over  at  once  to  an- 
other fubjed: 

It  has  been  allowed  on  all  hands,  how  far  our 
author  was  indebted  to  nature;  it  is  not  fo  well 
agreed,  how  much  he  owed  to  lan^uagn  and  acquired 
learning.'  The  decifions  on  this  fubjed  were  cer- 

• h has  hetn  allowed  8cc.  ] On  this  fuhjfcl  an  eminent 
writer  has  given  his  opinion  which  (hould  not  he  iiipprcired. 

You  will  a(k  me,  perliaps,  now  1 am  on  this  fiihjed,  how 
it  happened  that  Shakfpearc's  language  is  every  where  fo  much 
his  own  as  to  fecure  liis  imitations,  if  they  were  fuch,  from 
difeovery;  when  ( pronounce  with  fuch  alfurance  of  thofe  of 
our  other  poets.  The  anfwer  is  given  for  me  in  the  preface 
to  Mr.  Theobald’s  Shakfpeare;  though  the  ohfervation,  I 
think,  is  too  good  to  come  from  that  critick.  It  is,  that, 
though  his  words,  agreeably  to  the  Aatc  of  the  Englilh  tongue 
at  that  titne,  be  generally  Latin,  his  phrafeology  is  perfcflly 
EngUfh:  an  advantage,  he  owed  to  his  flendcr  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  idiom.  ^Vhercas  the  other  writers  of  his  age 
and  fuch  others  of  an  older  date  as  were  likely  to  fall  In  his 
hands,  had  not  only  the  moll  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  idiom,  but  atFcClcd  on  all  occafionsj  to  ma'ce  ufe 
of  It.  Hence  It  comes  to  pifs,  that  though  he  might  draw 
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tainly  fct  on  foot  by  the  hint  from  Ben  Jonfon, 
that  he  liad  fina'l  Latin,  and  Icfs  Greek;  and  from 
this  tradition,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Rowe  has  tiiought 
fit  peremptorily  to  declare,  that,  “ It  is  without 
controvcrly,  he  liad  no  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  poets,  for  that  in  his  works  we  find 
no  traces  of  any  thing  which  looks  like  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients.  For  the  delicacy  of  his  taftc 
(continues  he)  and  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
great  genius  (equal  if  not  lupciior,  to  fome  of 
the  befl  of  theirs,)  tvould  certainly  have  led  him 
to  read  and  (Indy  them  with  fo  much  plcafure,  that 
fome  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have  in- 
finuated  themfelves  into,  and  been  mixed  with,  his 
own  writings;  and  lb  his  not  copying,  at  Icafl, 
fomething  Irom  them,  may  be  an  argument  of  his 
never  having  read  them.”  1 fliall  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  my  learned  readers,  from  the 
numerous  palfagcs  which  1 have  occafionally  quoted 
in  my  notes,  in  which  our  poet  feems  clofely  to 
have  imitated  the  clalficks,  whether  Mr.  Rowe’s 
alfcrtion  be  fo  abfolutcly  to  be  depended  on.  The 
refult  of  the  controverfy  muff  certainly,  either 
was-,  terminate  to  our  omhor’s  honour:  how  hap- 
pily he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  point  be  allowed; 
or  how  glorioiilly  he  could  think  like  them,  with- 
out owing  anv  tiling  to  imitation. 

Though  1 fiiould  he  very  unwilling  to  allow 
Shakfpeare  fo  poor  afcholar,  as  many  have  laboured 

fomciimi"?  from  the  Latin  (Ben  jonfon  yen  know  tells  us  We 
had  left  Greek)  ami  the  learned  Knetilh  writers,  he  takes  no- 
thin.>  bill  the  feniiments  ; the  exprefTion  cutties  of  itfcif  anil 
is  purely  V iigliih.  r/iJJ.ep  Idurd'i  Letter  to  Mr.  Majon,  on  th* 
Marks  of  Imilatian,  Svo.  lySS.  Kesd. 
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to  reprefcnt  him,  yet  I fhall  be  very  cautious  of 
declaring  too  pofuively  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
queflion ; that  is,  with  regard  to  my  opinion  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  dead  languages.  And  there- 
fore the  palfages,  that  I occafionally  quote  from 
the  clalTicks,  fliall  not  be  urged  as  proofs  that  he 
knowingly  imitated  thofe  originals ; but  brought 
to  fliew  how  happily  he  has  exprelTed  himfelf  upon 
the  fame  topicks.  A very  learned  critick  of  our 
own  nation  has  declared,  that  a faraenefs  of  thought 
and  famenefs  of  expreflion  too,  in  two  writers  of  a 
different  age,  can  hardly  happen,  without  a violent 
fufpicion  of  the  latter  copying  from  h's  predcceffor. 
I (hall  not  therefore  run  any  great  rifque  of  a cen- 
fure,  though  I fhould  venture  to  hint,  that  the 
refemblances  in  thought  and  expreflion  of  our  au- 
thor and  an  ancient  (which  we  fliould  allow  to  be 
imitation  in  the  one  whofe  learning  was  not  quef- 
tioned)  may  fometimes  take  its  rife  from  flrength 
of  memory,  and  thofe  impreffions  which  he  owed 
to  the  fchool.  And  if  we  may  allow  a pofTibility 
of  this,  conGdering  that,  w'heii  he  quitted  the  fchool, 
lie  gave  into  his  father's  profeffion  and  way  of 
living,  and  had,  it  is  likely,  but  a Gender  library 
ofclaffjcal  learning;  and  conGdering  what  a num- 
ber of  tranflations,  romances,  and  legends,  flarted 
about  his  time,  and  a little  before  (moll  of  which, 
it  is  very  evident,  he' read);  I think  it  may  caGly 
be  reconciled  why  he  rather  fchemed  his  plots  and 
charaBers  from  thefe  more  latter  informations,  than 
went  back  to  thofe  fountains,  for  which  he  might 
entertain  a finccrc  veneration,  but  to  which  hq 
could  not  have  lo  ready  a rccourfc. 
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In  touching  on  another  part  of  his  learning,  as 
it  related  to  the  knowledge  of  hijloi-y  and  books, 

I fhall  advance  fomething  that,  at  firft  fight,  will 
very  much  wear  the  appearance  of  a paradox.  For 
1 fliall  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that,  from 
the  grolTefl  blunders  in  hiflory,  wc  are  not  to  infer 
his  real  ignorance  of  it ; nor  from  a greater  ufe  of 
Latin  words,  than  ever  any  other  Englidi  author 
ufed,  muft  we  infer  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  language. 

A reader  of  tafle  may  eafily  obferve,  that  though 
Shakfpeare,  almoft  in  every  feene  of  his  hillorical 
plays,  commit*  the  grofleft  offences  againft  chro- 
nology, hiflory,  and  ancient  politicks;  yet  this 
was  not  through  ignorance,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  but  through  the  too  powerful  blaze  of  his 
imagination,  which,  when  once  raifed,  made  all 
acquired  knowledge  vanifh  and  difappear  before  it. 
But  this  licence  in  him,  as  I have  faid,  rnufl.  not  be 
imputed  to  ignorance,  fincc  as  often  we  may  find 
him,  when  occafion  ferves,  reafoning  up  to  the 
truth  of  hiftory;  and  throwing  out  fentiments  as 
juflly  adapted  to  the  circumflances  of  his  fubjcil, 
»as  to  the  dignity  of  his  chara£lers,  or  didaies  of 
nature  in  general. 

Then  to  come  to  his  knowledsc  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  it  is  certain,  there  is  a furprizing  effufion 
of  Latin  words  made  Englifli,  far  more  than  in  any 
one  Englifh  author  I have  feen;  but  we  mud  be 
cautious  to  imagine,  this  was  of  his  own  doing. 
For  the  Englifh  tongue,  in  this  age,  began  ex- 
tremely to  fuffer  by  an  inundation  of  Latin  : and 
this,  to  be  furc,  was  occafioned  by  the  pedantry  of 
thofe  two  monarchs,  Elizabeth  and  James,  both 
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great  Laiinifls.  For  It  is  not  to  be  tvonclered  at, 
if  both  the  court  and  Ichools,  equal  flatterers  of 
power,  fliould  adapt  thcmfelves  to  the  royal  tafle. 

But  now  I am  touching  on  the  queflion  (which 
has  been  fo  frequently  agitated,  yet  fo  entirely 
undecided)  of  his  learning  and  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  ; an  additional  word  or  two  naturally 
falls  in  here  upon  tlic  genius  of  our  author,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Jonfon  his  contemporary. 
They  are  conlcffedly  the  grcatefl  writers  our  nation 
could  ever  boafl  of  in  the  drama.  The  firfl,  we 
fay,  owed  all  to  his  prodigious  natural  genius ; 
and  the  other  a great  deal  to  his  art  and  learning. 
This,  if  attended  to,  will  explain  a very  remark- 
able appearance  in  their  writings.  Bcfides  thofe 
wonderful  mailer-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  which 
each  has  given  us;  they  are  the  authors  of  other 
works  very  unworthy  of  them:  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  Jonfon's  bad  pieces  we  do  not 
difeover  one  finglc  trace  of  the  author  of  The  Fox 
and  Alchemijl ; but,  in  the  wild  extravagant  notes 
of  Shakfpearc,  you  every  now  and  then  encounter 
flrains  that  recognize  the  divine  compofer.  This 
difference  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Jonfon,  as 
we  faid  before,  owing  all  his  excellence  to  his  art, 
by  which  he  fomeiimes  drained  himiclf  to  an  un- 
coihmon  pitch,  when  at  other  times  he  unbent  and 
played  with  his  fubjeft,  having  nothing  then  to 
fupport  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  wrote  fo  far 
beneath  himfelf.  But  Shakfpearc,  indebted  more 
largely  to  nature  than  the  other  to  acquired  talents, 
in  his  mod  negligent  hours  could  never  fo  totally 
dived  himfelf  of  his  genius,  but  that  it  would 
frequently  break  out  with  adonifhing  forte  and 
fplendor. 
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As  I have  never  propofed  to  dilate  farther  on 
the  charafler  of  my  author,  than  was  necelTary  to 
explain  the  nature  and  ufc  of  this  edition,  I fhall 
proceed  to  confider  him  as  a genius  in  polTeflion 
of  an  evcrlafling  name.  And  how  great  that 
merit  mufl  be,  which  could  gain  it  againfi.  all  the 
difadvantages  of  the  horrid  condition  in  which  he 
has  hitherto  appeared!  Had  Homer,  or  any  other 
admired  author,  firfl  flartcd  into  publick  fo 
maimed  and  deformed,  we  cannot  determine 
whether  they  had  not  funk  for  ever  under  the 
ignominy  of  fuch  an  ill  appearance.  The  mangled 
condition  of  Shakfpeare  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  publillied  him  indeed,  but 
neither  correded  his  text,  nor  collated  the  old 
copies.  This  gendeman  had  abilities,  and  fuf- 
ficient  knowledge  of  his  author,  had  but  his 
induftry  been  equal  to  his  talents.  The  fame 
mangled  condition  has  been  acknowledged  too  by 
Mr.  Pope,  who  publiflred  him  likewife,  pretended 
to  have  collated  the  old  copies,  and  very  feldom  has 
correfled  the  text  but  to  its  injury.  I congratulate 
with  the  manes  of  our  poet,  that  this  gentleman 
has  been  fparing  in  indulging  kn  private  JenJe,  as  he 
phrafes  it;  for  he,  who  tampers  with  an  author, 
whom  he  does  not  underftand,  muft  do  it  at  the 
expence  of  his  fubjed.  I have  made  it  evident 
throughout  iny  remarks,  that  he  has  frequendy  in- 
flided  a wound  where  he  intended  a cure.  He  has 
aded  with  regard  to  aur  author,  as  an  editor,  whom 
Lipsius  mentions,  did  with  regard  to  Martial; 
Inventus  ejl  rtejcio  quis  Popa,  qni  non  vitia  cjus,  fed 
ipfum  excidit.  He  has  attacked  him  like  an  un- 
handy Jlaughterman ; and  not  lopped  of  the  errors, 
but  the  poet. 
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When  this  is  found  to  be  faft,  how  abfurd  muft 
appear  the  praifes  of  fuch  an  editor!  It  feems  a 
moot  point,  whether  Mr.  Pope  has  done  moil  in- 
' jury  to  Shakfpcare,  as  his  editor  and  cncomiafl; 
or  Mr.  Rymer  done  him  fervice,  as  his  rival  and 
cenfurer.  They  have  both  (hewn  therafelves  in  an 
equal  tmpuijfance  of  fufpefling  or  amending  the 
corrupted  paflages:  and  though  it  be  neither  pru- 
dence to  cenfure  or  commend  what  one  does  not 
underfland;  yet  if  a man  mull  do  one  when  he 
plays  the  critick,  the  latter  is  the  more  ridiculons 
office ; and  by  that  Shakfpeare  fuffers  moft.  For 
the  natural  veneration  which  we  have  for  him  makes 
us  apt  to  fwallow  whatever  is  given  us  as  hh,  and 
fet  off  with  encomiums;  and  hence  we  quit  all 
fufpicions  of  depravity:  on  the  contrary,  the  cen- 
fure of  fo  divine  an  author  fets  us  upon  his  defence ; 
and  this  produces  an  exaft  ferutiny  and  examina- 
tion, which  ends  in  finding  out  and  diferiminating 
the  true  from  the  fpurious. 

It  is  not  with  any  fecrei  pleafure  that  I fo  fre- 
quently animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a critick,  but 
there  are  provocations,  which  a man  can  never  quite 
forget.  His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  fo 
much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  difpute  whether  they 
Jhould  come  from  a chrijlian,  they  leave  it  a queftion 
whether  they  could  come  from  a man.  1 fliould  be 
loth  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Screnus  did  in  i.  like 
cafe; 

“ Siye  homo,  feu  fimills  turjjiflinia  bcflla  nobIt 
“ Vuluefa  denle  dedit. 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  reprefented  a 
blockhead,  may  be  as  Ilrung  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the 
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ladies  for  a rcflccHon  on  their  heautits,  ' It  is  cer- 
tain, 1 am  indebted  to  him  for  fomc  Jlagrani  ci~ 
vililies ; and  I fliall  willingly  devote  a part  of  my 
life  to  the  lionefl  endeavour  of  quitting  fcorcs  r 
with  this  exception,  however,  that  1 will  not  return 
thole  civilities  in  his  peculiar  flrain,  but  confine 
myfelf,  at  lead,'  to  the  limits  of  common  decency. 

I fliall  ever  think,  it  better  to  want  mil  than  to 
humanit)! : and  impartial  polleriiy  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  my  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft,  which  now  calls 
upon  me  to  enquire  into  thofe  caufes,  to  which  the 
depravations  of  my  autlior  originally  may  be  af- 
figncd.  We  arc  to  confider  hiip  as  a writer,  of 
whom  no  authentick  manulcript  was  left  extant; 
as  a writer,  whole  pieces  were  difperfedly  per- 
formed on  the  feveral  Jlages  then  in  being.  And 
it  was  the  tufiom  of  thole  days  for  the  poets  to 
take  a price  of  the  players  for  the  pieces  they  from 
time  to  time  furniflied;  and  thereupon  it  was  fuppofed 
they  had  no  farther  right  to  print  them  without 
the  confent  of  the  players.  As  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  companies  to  keep  thtir  plays  unpublifhed, 
wdien  any  one  fuccceded,  there  was  a con  tell  be- 
twixt the  curiofity  of  the  town,  who  demanded  to 
lee  it  in  pi  hit,  and  the  policy  of  the  Jlagers,  who 
wilhed  to  fecietc  it  within  their  own  walls.  Hence 
many  pieces  were  taken  down  in  fliort-hand,  and 
iinperfedly  copied  by  ear  from  a reprejentation  : 
others  were  printed  from  piecemeal  parts  furrep- 
titioufly  obtained  from  the  theatres,  uncorreft,  and 
without  the  poet’s  knowledge.  'I’o  fome  of  thefe 
caufes  we  owe  the  train  of  blemilhcs,  that  deform 
thole  pieces  which  ftole  fingfy  into  the  world  in 
our  author’s  life-time. 
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There  are  Bill  other  reafons,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  afFefled  the  whole  fet.  When 
the  players  took  upon  them  to  publidi  his  works 
entire,  every  theatre  was  ranfacked  to  fupply  the 
copy ; and  parts  coUefled,  which  had  gone  through 
as  many  changes  as  performers,  either  from  mu- 
tilations or  additions  made  to  them.  Hence  we 
derive  many  chafms  and  incoherences  in  the  fenfe 
and  matter.  Scenes  were  frequently  tranfpofed, 
and  fliuflled  out  of  their  true  place,  to  humour  the 
caprice,  or  fuppofed  convenience,  of  fomc  par- 
ticular aflor.  Hence  much  confulion  and  impro- 
priety has  attended  and  embarralTed  the  bufineCi 
and  fable.  To  thefe  obvious  caufes  of  corruption 
it  mull  be  added,  that  our  author  has  lain  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  his  errors  propagated 
and  multiplied  by  time:  becaufe,  for  near  a cen- 
tury, his  works  were  publiflied  from  the  faulty 
copies,  without  the  alfiflance  of  any  intelligent 
editor:  which  has  been  the  cafe  likcwife  of  many 
a clajfick  writer. 

The  nature  of  any  diftemper  once  found  has 
generally  been  the  immediate  Ilep  to  a cure.  Shak- 
fpeare’s  cafe  has  in  a great  meafurc  rcfembled  that 
of  a corrupt  and,  confequently,  the  metliod 

of  cure  was  likewife  to  bear  a refemblance.  By 
what  means,  and  with  what  fuccefs,  this  cure  has 
been  effected  on  ancient  writers,  is  too  well  known, 
and  needs  no  formal  illufliation.  The  reputation, 
confequent  on  talks  of  that  nature  invited  me  to 
attempt  the  method  here;  with  this  view’,  the 
hopes  of  refloring  to  the  publick  their  greateft 
poet  in  his  original  purity,  after  having  fo  long 
lain  in  a condition  that  was  a difgrace  to  common 
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feiife.  To  this  end  I have  ventured  on  a labour, 
that  is  the  firfl  elfay  of  the  kind  on  any  modern 
author  w hatlocver.  For  the  late  edition  of  Milton, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  is,  in  the  main,  a per- 
formance of  another  ipecies.  Jt  is  plain,  it  v%as 
the  intention  of  that  great  man  rather  to  correcl 
and  pare  off  the  excrelcencics  of  the  Parettiift  Lojl, 
in  the  manner  that  Futca  and  Varius  n-ere  em- 
ployed to  criticife  the  jEnds  of  Virgil,  than  to 
rellore  corrupted  paffages-  Hence,  therefore,  may 
be  feen  either  the  iniquity  or  ignorance  of  his 
cenfurers,  who,  from  feme  exprcfTions  would  make 
Ui  believe  the  doilor  every  where  gives  us  his  cor- 
reflions  as  the  original  text  of  the  author;  whereas 
the  chief  turn  of  his  criticilin  is  plainly  to  fhew 
the  world,  that,  if  Milton  did  not  write  as  he  would 
have  him,  he  ought  to  have  wrote  fo. 

1 thought  proper  to  premife  this  obfervation  to 
the  readers,  as  it  will  fliew  that  the  critick  on 
Shakfpeare  is  of  a quite  different  kind.  His  genuine 
text  is  for  the  moll  part  religioully  adhered  to, 
and  the  numerous  faults  and  blcmifbes,  purely 
his  own,  are  left  as  they  were  found.  Nothing 
is  altered  but  what  by  tlie  cleareft  reafoning  can 
be  proved  a conuption  of  the  true  text;  and  the 
alteration,  a real  relloration  of  the  genuine  reading. 
Nay,  fo  fltiflly  have  1 drove  to  give  the  true 
reading,  though  fometimes  not  to  the  advantage 
of  my  author,  that  I have  been  ridiculoully  ridi- 
culed for  it  by  thole,  who  either  were  iniquitoudy 
for  turning  every  thing  to  my  difadvaniage ; or 
clfe  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  true  duty  of  an 
editor. 
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The  fcience  of  criticifin,  as  far  as  it  cffecls  an 
editor,  feeins  to  be  reduced  to  thcfe  three  clalfcs ; 
the  emendation  of  corrupt  palfages;  the  exj)]ana- 
tion  of  obfcure  and  dilBcult  ones  ; and  an  entjuiry 
into  tlie  beauties  and  defeats  ot  compofition.  d'his 
work  is  principally  confined  to  the  two  former 
parts:  though  there  are  feveral  fpeciinens  interfperfed 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  feveral  of  the  emendations 
were  befl  fupported,  and  feveral  of  the  clilficulties 
bell  explained,  by  taking  notice  of  tlic  beauties  and 
defe£ls  of  the  compofition  peculiar  to  this  im- 
mortal poet.  But  this  was  but  occafional,  and  for 
the  fake  only  of  perfefling  the  two  other  parts; 
which  were  the  proper  jabjefls  of  the  editor's  la- 
bour. The  third  lies  open  for  every  willing  un- 
dertaker: and  I fhall  be  pleafed  to  lee  it  the 

employment  of  a raaflerly  pen. 

It  muff  neccffarily  happen,  as  I have  formerly 
obferved,  that  where  the  alfiflancc  of  manuferipts 
is  wanting  to  fet  an  author’s  meaning  right,  and 
refeue  him  from  thole  errors  which  have  been 
tiAnfmitted  down  through  a fevies  of  incorreft 
editions,  and  a long  intervention  of  time,  many 
palfages  mud  be  defperate,  and  pad  a cure  ; ami 
their  true  fenfe  irretrievable  either  to  care  or  the 
fagaciiy  of  conjetdure.  But  is  there  any  reafon 
therefore  to  fay,  that  becaufe  all  cannot  be  re- 
trieved, all  ought  to  be  left  defperate?  We  fltoulcl 
fliew  very  little  honedy,  or  wifdom,  to  play  the 
tyrants  with  an  author’s  text;  to  raze,  alter,  inno- 
rate,  and  overturn,  at  all  adventures,  and  to  the 
utter  detriment  of  his  fenfe  and  meaning:  but  to 

be  lo  very  referved  and  cautious,  as  to  Imcrpofc 
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no  relief  or  conjefturc,  where  it  manifeftly  labour* 
and  tries  out  for  alTillancc,  feems,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  indolent  abfurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakfpeare,  upon 
which  fomc  fufpicions  of  depravity  do  not  reafon- 
ably  arife;  1 have  thought  it  my  duty  in  the  firft 
place,  by  a diligent  and  laborious  collation,  to  take 
in  the  alliltance  of  aU  the  older  copies. 

In  bis  hijlorical  plap,  whenever  our  Englidi 
chronicles,  and  in  his  tragedies,  when  Greek  or 
Roman  dory  could  give  any  light,  no  pains  have 
been  omitted  to  fet  palTages  right,  by  comparing 
my  author  with  his  originals : tor,  as  1 have  fre- 
quently obferved,  he  was  a clofe  and  accurate 
copier  wherever  his  fable  was  founded  on  hijlory. 

Wherever  the  author’s  fenfe  is  clear  and  dif- 
coverable,  (though  perchance,  low  and  trivial,) 
1 have  not  by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his 
text,  out  of  an  odentation  of  endeavouring  to 
make  him  fpeak  better  than  the  old  copies  have 
done. 

Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a paf- 
fage  has  laboured  under  flat  nonfenfe  and  invinci- 
ble darknefs,  if,  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a 
letter  or  two,  or  a tranfpofition  in  the  pointing,  I 
have  redored  to  him  both  fenfe  and  fentiment: 
fuch  corre£lions,  I am  perfuaded,  will  need  no 
indulgence. 

And  whenever  I have  taken  a great  latitude  and 
liberty  in  amending,  1 have  condantly  endeavoured 
to  fuppoi  t my  correflions  and  conjeilures  by  parallel 
paliagcs  and  authorities  from  himfclf,  the  fured 
means  of  expounding  any  author  whatfoever.  Cette 
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Voie  d'inUrpriter  un  auteur  par  lui-mime  ejl  plus 
fare  que  tons  lei  commentaires,  (ays  a very  learned 
French  critick.  ' 

As  to  iny  notes,  (from  which  the  common  and 
learned  readers  of  our  author,  I hope,  will  derive 
fome  fatisfaflion,)  1 have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
a variety  in  fome  proportion  to  their  number. 
Wherever  ! have  ventured  at  an  emendation,  vsnote 
is  condantly  fubjoined  to  juflify  and  aflTert  the  rea- 
fon  of  it.  Where  I only  offer  a conjeflure,  and  do 
not  dUlurb  the  text,  I fairly  fet  forth  my  grounds 
for  fuch  a conjeflure,  and  fubmit  it  to  judgment. 
Some  remarks  are  fpent  in  explaining  palfages* 
where  the  wit  or  fatirc  depends  on  an  obfeure  point 
of  hiftory : others,  where  allufions  are  to  divinity, 
philofophy,  or  other  branches  of  fciencc.  Some 
are  added,  to  (hew  where  there  is  a fufpicion  of 
our  author  having  borrowed  from  the  ancients: 
others,  to  fhew  where  he  is  rallying  his  contempo- 
raries; or  where  he  himfelf  is  rallied  by  them. 
And  lome  are  neceflarily  thrown  in,  to  explain  an 
obfeure  and  obfolete  term,  pliraje,  or  idea,  I once 
intended  to  have  added  a complete  and  copious 
glojfary,  but  as  I have  been  importuned  and  am 
prepared  to  give  a correfl  edition  of  our  author's 
Poems,  (in  which  many  terms  occur  that  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  his  plap,)  1 thought  a to 

all  Shakfpeare’s  works  more  proper  to  attend  that 
volume. 

In  reforming  an  Infinite  number  of  paffages  in 
the  pointing,  where  the  fenfc  was  before  quite  loR, 
I have  frequently  fubjoined  notes  to  (hew  the  de- 
praved,  and  to  improve  the  reformed,  pointing:  a 
part  of  labour  in  this  work  which  1 could  very 
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■willingly  have  fparcd  myfelf.  May  it  not  be  ob- 
• jcctcd,  why  then  have  you  burthened  us  with  thefc 
notes?  The  anfwer  is  obvious,  and,  if  I miflake 
not,  very  material.  Without  fuch  notes,  thcfe 
palTages  in  fublequcnt  editions  would  be  liable, 
through  the  ignorance  of  printers  and  correflors, 
to  fall  into  the  old  confufion : whereas,  a note  on 
every  one  hinders  all  poflible  return  to  depravity: 
and  for  ever  fecures  them  in  a flate  of  purity  and 
integrity  not  to  be  loll  or  forfeited. 

Again,  as  fome  notes  have  been  neceffary  to  point 
ont  the  deteflion  of  the  corrupted  text,  and  eflablifh 
the  reftoration  of  the  genuine  reading;  fotnc  others 
have  been  as  neceffary  for  the  explanation  of  paf- 
fages  obfture  and  difficult.  To  underlland  the 
necellitv  and  ufe  of  this  part  of  my  talk,  fome 
particulars  of  my  author’s  charadler  are  previoully 
to  be  explained.  There  are  ohjeuritia  in  him, 
which  are  common  to  him  with  all  poets  of  the 
fame  fpecics;  there  are  others,  the  ilTue  of  the 
times  he  lived  in;  and  tliere  are  others,  again, 
peculiar  to  hinifelf.  The  nature  of  comick  poetry 
being  entirely  fatirical,  it  bufies  itlclf  more  in  ex- 
pofing  what  we  call  caprice  and  humour,  than  vices 
cognizable  to  the  laws.  1 he  Englifh,  from  the 
happinefs  of  a free  conftitution,  and  a turn  of 
mind  peculiarly  fpcculativc  and  inquifitive,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  produce  more  humourijis,  and  a greater 
variety  of  original  charaflen,  than  any  other  people 
vviiatfoever;  and  thefe  owing  their  immediate  birth 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  age,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at,  and  expofed, 
mufl  needs  become  obfeure,  as  the  tharailcn  them- 
fclvcs  are  antiquated  and  difufed.  An  editor  there- 
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fore  fhould  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiflory  and 
manners  of  his  author’s  age,  if  he  aims  at  doing 
him  a fervicc  in  this  refpeil. 

Bcfides,  wit  lying  moflly  in  the  aflcmblagc  of 
idtai,  and  in  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs 
and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance, 
or  congruity,  to  make  up  pleafant  piflures,  and 
agreeable  vilions  in  the  fancy ; the  writer,  who  aims 
at  wit,  mufl  of  coiirfe  range  far  and  wide  for  ma- 
terials. Now  the  age  in  w’hich  Shakfpeare  lived, 
having  above  all  others,  a wonderful  afteflion  to 
appear  learned,  they  declined  vulgar  images,  fuch 
as  are  immediately  fetched  from  nature,  and  ranged 
through  the  circle  of  the  fciences,  to  fetch  their 
ideas  from  thence.  But  as  the  rcfemblances  of  fuch 
ideas  to  the  fubjeft  mull  neceffarily  lie  very  much 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  every  piece  of  wit 
appear  a riddle  to  the  \Tilgar;  this,  that  fliould 
have  taught  them  the  forced,  quaint,  unnatural 
trafl  they  were  in,  (and  induce  them  to  follow  a 
more  natural  one,)  was  the  very  thing  that  kept 
them  attached  to  it.  The  oftentatious  afteflation 
of  abftrufe  learning,  peculiar  to  that  time,  the  love 
tliat  men  naturally  have  to  every  thing  that  looks 
like  myftery,  fixed  them  down  to  the  habit  of.ob- 
feurity.  Thus  became.the  poetry  of  Donne  (though 
the  wittiefl  man  of  that  age, ) nothing  but  a con- 
tinued heap  of  riddles.  And  our  Shakfpeare,  with 
all  his  eafy  nature  about  him,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  falls  frequently 
into  this  vicious  manner. 

The  third  fpccies  of  ohfr.uritiei  which  deform  our 
author,  as  the  efFefts  of  his  own  genius  and  cha- 
rafler,  arc  thofe  that  proceed  from  bis  peculiar 
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rnanner  of  thinking,  and  as  peculiar  a manner  of 
cloathtng  thofe  thoughts.  With  regard  to  his  think- 
ing, it  is  certain,  that  he  had  a general  knowledge 
of  all  the  fcicnces:  but  his  acquaintance  was  rather 
that  of  a traveller  than  a native.  Nothing  in  phi- 
lofophy  was  unknown  to  him;  but  every  thing  in 
it  iiad  the  grace  and  force  of  novelty.  And  as 
novelty  is  one  main  fource  of  admiration,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  he  has  perpetual  allufions  to  the 
rood  recondite  parts  of  the  fciences  : and  this  was 
done  not  fo  much  out  of  afleilation,  as  the  effeft 
of  admiration  begot  by  novelty.  Then,  as  to  his 
JljU  and  dillion,  we  may  much  more  juflly  apply 
to  Shakspeake,  what  a celebrated  writer  faid  of 
Milton:  Our  language  Junk  under  him,  and  was 
unequal  to  that  grealnrjs  of  Joul  which  furnijhcd  him 
with  Juch  glorious  conceptions.  He  therefore  fre.. 
qucntly  u(es  old  words,  to  give  his  didlion  an  air  of 
lolemnity ; as  he  coins  others,  to  exprefs  the  novelty 
and  variety  of  his  ideas. 

Upon  every  diflinft  fpecies  of  thefe  ohjeurities,  I 
have  thought  it  my  province  to  employ  a note  for 
the  fervicc  of  my  author,  and  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers.  A few  tranfient  remarks  too  I have 
hot  fcrnplcd  to  intermix,  upon  the  poet’s  negli- 
gences and  cmijfions  in  point  of  art ; but  1 have  done 
it  always  in  fuch  a manner,  as  will  teftify  my 
deference  and  veneration  for  the  immortal  author. 
Some  cenfurers  of  Shakfpcarc  and  particularly 
Mr.  Rym^r,  have  taught  me  to  diflinguilh  betwixt 
the  roller  and  crilick.  The  outrage  of  his  quota- 
tions is  fo  remarkably  violent,  fo  pulhed  beyond 
all  bounds  of  decency  and  fober  reafoning,  that  it; 
quite  carries  over  the  mark  at  which  it  was  levelled. 
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Extravagant  abufe  throws  off  the  edge  of  the  in“ 
tended  difparagement,^  and  turns  the  madman's 
weapon  into  his  own  bofom.  In  fliort,  as  to  Ry- 
mer  this  is  ray  opinion  of  him  from  his  criticijms 
on  the  tragedies  of  the  lad  age.  He  writes  with 
great  viiacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a fdiolar; 
but  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  I 
cannot  perceive  it  was  any  deeper  than  his  ac- 
quaintance with  BolTu  and  Dacier,  from  whom  he 
has  tranfcribed  many  of  his  bed  reflexions.  The 
late  Mr.  Gildon  was  one  attached  to  Rymer  by  a 
fimilar  way  of  thinking  and  dudies.  They  were 
both  of  that  fpecies  of  criticks  who  arc  defirous  of 
difplaying  their  powers  rather  in  finding  faults, 
than  in  confulting  the  improvement  of  the  world; 
the  hypercritical  part  of  the  fcience  of  criticifm. 

I had  not  mentioned  the  moded  liberty  I have 
here  and  there  taken  of  animadverting  on  my  au- 
thor, but  that  I was  willing  to  obviate  in  time  the 
fplenetick  eitaggerations  of  my  adverfaries  on  this 
head.  From  pad  experiments  1 have  rcafon  to  be 
confeious,  in  what  light  this  attempt  may  be  placed: 
and  that  what  I call  a modejl  liberty  will,  by  a little  of 
their  dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impu~ 
dence.  From  a hundred  mean  and  difhoned  arti- 
fices employed  to  diferedit  this  edition,  and  to  cry 
down  its  editor,  I have  all  the  grounds  in  nature 
to  beware  of  attacks.  But  though  the  malice  of 
wit,  joined  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  verfification,  may 
furnifh  fome  ridicule;  faX,  I hope,  will  be  able 
to  dand  its  ground  againd  banter  and  gaiety. 

It  has  been  my  fate,  it  feems,  as  I thought  it  my 
duty,  to  difeover  fomc  anachron'tjms  in  our  author; 
which  might  have  dept  in  oblcurity  but  for  this 
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Rfjlorcr,  as  Mr.  Pope  is  pleafcd  afFeflionatcly  to 
ftvle  me:  as  for  inflance,  where  Ariilotlc  is  men- 
tioned byHcftorin  Troilus  and  CrfJJida ; and  Galen, 
Cato,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Coriolanus. 
Thefe,  in  Mr.  Pope’s  opinion,  are  blunders,  which 
the  illiteracy  of  the  firft  publifhers  of  his  works 
lias  fathered  upon  the  poets  memory:  it  not  being 
at  all  credible,  that  thefe  could  he  the  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leajl  tinBure  of  a Jcbool,  or  the  lenjl 
convrrfntion  with  fuck  as  had.  But  I have  fuffi- 
cicntly  proved,  in  the  courfc  of  my  notes,  that  fuch 
anachronifms  were  the  elfeft  of  poetick  licence, 
rather  than  of  ignorance  in  our  poet.  And  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  allc  a rnodefl  queflion  by  the 
way,  why  may  not  I rcflore  an  anachronifm  really 
made  by  our  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pope  take  the 
privilega  to-  fix  others  upon  him,  which  he  never 
had  it  in  his  head  to  make;  as  I may  venture  to 
affirm  he  had  not,  in  the  inflance  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  to  which  1 have  fpoke  in  the  proper 
place  ? 

But  who  (hall  dare  make  any  words  about  this 
freedom  of  Mr.  Pope's  towards  Shakfpeare,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  that,  in  his  fits  of  criticifm,  he 
makes  no  more  ceremony  with  good  Homer  him- 
felf?  To  try,  then,  a criticifm  of  his  own  ad- 
vancing: in  the  8th  Book  of  The  Odyjfey,  where 
Demodocus  fings  the  epifode  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus;  and  that,  upon  their  being  taken  in 
the  net  by  Vulcan, 

“ The  god  of  arms 

“ Mull  pay  the  penalty  for  lawlcfs  charms 

Mr.  Pope  is  fo  kind  gravely  to  inform  us,  “ That 
|-lomcr  in  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  feems  tq 
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sllndc  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  where  death  was  ‘the 
punilhment  of  adultery.”  But  how  is  this  fignifi- 
cant  oblervation  made  out?  Why,  who  can  polTibly 

objefl  any  thing  to  the  contrary? ‘Dou  not 

Faufanias  relate  that  Draco,  the  lawgiver  to  the 
Athenians,  granted  impunity  to  any  perfon  that  took 
revenge  upon  an  adulterer  7 And  was  it  not  alfo  the 
injlitution  of  Solon,  that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer 
in  the  faSl,  he  might  uje  him  as  he  pleajed  7 1 hefe 

things  are  very  true : and  to  fee  what  a good  me- 
mory, and  found  judgment  in  conjuncflion,  can 
atchieve!  though  Homers  date  is  not  determined 
down  to  a fingle  year,  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  he  lived  above  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Draco  and  Solon:  and  that,  it  feems,  has  made 
him  feem  to  allude  to  the  very  laws,  which  thefe 
two  legiflators  propounded  above  three  hundred 
years  after.  If  this  inference  be  not  foinething 
like  an  anachronifm  or  prolcpfis,  I will  look  once 
more  into  my  lexicons  for  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  appears  to  me,  that  fomebody  befides 
Mars  and  Vetius  has  been  caught  in  a net  by  this 
cpifode:  and  I could  call  in  other  inftances,  to 
confirm  what  treacherous  tackle  this  net-work  is, 
if  not  cautioutly  handled. 

How  juft  notwithftanding,  I have  been  in  d^- 
tcciing  the  anachronifms  of  my  author,  and  in 
defending  him  fot  the  life  of  them,  our  late  editor 
feems  to  think,  they  ftiould  rather  have  flept  in 
oblcurity ; and  the  having  difeovered  them  is  (neered 
at,  as  a fort  of  wrong-headed  fagacity. 

The  numerous  correflions  which  I have  made 
of  thc4>oet’s  text  in'my  Shakspeare  Rejlored,  and 
which  the  publick  have  been  fo  kind  to  think  well 
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of,  arc,  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Pope's  laft  edition, 
flightingly  called  various  readings,  gurjfes,  &c. 
He  conlelTes  to  have  inferted  as  many  of  them  as 
he  judged  of  any  the  lead  advantage  to  the  poet; 
but  fays,  that  the  whole  amounted  to  about  twenty- 
five  words:  and  pretends  to  have  annexed  a com- 
plete lift  of  the  reft,  which  were  not  worth  his 
embracing.  Whoever  has  read  my  book  will,  at 
one  glance,  fee  how  in  both  thefe  points  varacity 
is  {trained,  fo  an  injury  may  be  done.  Malus, 
etji  ohrjfe  non  pole,  tamen  cogilat. 

Another  expedient  to  make  my  work  appear  of 
a trifling  nature,  has  been  an  attempt  to  depreciate 
literal  trilieijm.  To  this  end,  and  to  pay  a fefvile 
compliment  to  Mr.  Pope,  an  anonymous  writer*  has 
like  a Scotch  pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced  his  pack  on 
the  fubjeift.  But,  that  his  virulence  might  not 
feem  to  be  levelled  fingly  at  me,  he  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  join  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  libel.  I was 
in  hopes  we  fhould  have  been  both  abufed  with 
fmartnefs  of  fatire  at  leaft,  though  not  with  foli- 
dity  of  argument;  that  it  might  have  been  worth 
fome  reply  in  defence  of  the  fcience  attacked.  But 
I may  fairly  fay  of  this  author,  as  FalftafF  does  of 
Poins: — Hang  him,  baboon!  his  xuit  is  as  thick  as 
Teuikjbury  mujlard;  there  is  no  more  conceit  in  him, 
than  is  in  a Mallet.  If  it  be  not  a prophanaiion 
to  fet  the  opinion  of  the  divine  Longinus  againft 
fuch  a fcribbler,  he  tells  us  exprefsly,  •*  That  to 
make  a judgment  upon  words  {znd  writings)  is  the 
moft  confummate  fruit  of  much  experience.”  k y<tf 
▼in'  Asyar  Kfiaie  oeAAiir  ir(  ‘ntipae  yshsotaxw  trrrytvKiJMt 

* David  Mallet.  See  his  poem  OJ  Verbal  Critieijm,  Vol,  I. 
ofbuworki,  ismo.  i75g.  Rreo, 
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Whenever  words  are  depraved,  the  fenfe  of  courfc 
inuft  be  corrupted ; and  thence  the  reader  is  be- 
traved  into  a falfe  meaning. 

if  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  received 
the  greatefl  advantages  imaginable  irom  the  labours 
of  the  editors  and  criticks  of  the  two  lad  ages,  by 
whofe  aid  and  affiflance  the  grammarians  have  beert 
enabled  tq^  write  infinitely  better  in  that  art  than 
even  the  preceding  grammarians,  who  wrote  when 
thofe  tongues  flourilhed  as  living  languages;  I 
fhould  account  it  a particular  h^ppinefs,  that,  by  the 
faint  effay  I have  made  in  this  work,  a path  might 
be  chalked  out  for  abler  hands,  by  which  to  derive 
the  fame  advantages  to  our  own  tongue;  a tongue, 
which,  though  it  wants  none  of  the  fundamental 
oualities  of  an  univerfal  language,  yet,  as  a noble 
writer  fays,  lifps  and  Hammers  as  in  its  cradle; 
and  has  produced  little  more  towards  its  polifhing 
than  complaints  of  its  barbarity. 

Having  now  run  through  all  thofe  points,  which 
1 intended  fliould  make  any  part  of  this  differta- 
tion,  and  having  in  my  former  edition  made  publick 
acknowledgments  of  the  afliftances  lent  me,  I ffiall 
conclude  with  a brief  account  of  the  methods  taketi 
in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
bulk  and  price  of  the  imprelTion,  that  the  notes, 
wherever  they  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
abridged : for  which  reafon  I have  curtailed  a 
great  quantity  of  fuch,  in  which  explanations  were 
too  prolix,  or  authorities. in  fupport  of  an  emenda- 
tion too  numerous;  and  many  I have  entirely 
expunged,  which  were  judged  rather  verbofe  and 
declamatory  (and  fo  notes  merely  of  oftemation) 
than  nccelfary  and  inflru£live. 
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The  few  literal  errors  which  have  cfcaped  notice 
for  want  of  revifals,  in  the  former  edition,  arc 
here  reformed ; and  the  pointing  of  innumerable 
palTages  is  regulated  with  all  the  accuracy  1 am 
capable  of. 

I fhall  decline  making  any  further  declaration  of 
the  pains  1 have  taken  upon  ray  author,  becaufe  it 
was  my  duty,  as  his  editor,  to  publifh  him  with 
my  belt  care  and  judgment ; and  becaufe  I am 
fenfiblc,  all  fuch  declarations  are  conftraed  to  be 
laying  a fort  of  debt  on  the  publick.  As  the 
former  edition  has  been  received  with  much  in- 
dulgence, I ought  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  town  for  their  favourable  opinion  of  it;  and 
I fhall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  encourage- 
ment the  bell  payment  1 can  hope  to  receive  from 
my  poor  fludics. 


SIR  THOMAS  HANMER’S 

P R E F A C E. 

Wh.\t  the  publick  is  here  to  expeft  is  a true 
and  corretil  edition  of  Shakfpeare’s  works,  clear- 
ed from  the  corruptions  witii  which  they  have 
hitherto  abounded.  One  of  the  great  admirers  of  this 
incomparable  author  hath  made  it  the  amufement 
ol  his  leifurc  hours  for  many  years  pafl  to  look 
pver  his  writings  wdth  a careful  eye,  to  note  the 
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obfcurities  and  abfurdities  introduced  into  the 
text,  and  according  to  the  bed  of  lus  judgment 
to  reftore  the  genuine  fenfe  and  purity  of  it.  In 
this  he  propofed  nothing  to  himlelf,  bm  his  private 
fatisfaftion  in  making  his  own  copy  as  perfeft  as 
he  could:  but,  as  the  emendations  multiplied  upon 
his  hands,  other  gentlemen,  equally  fond  of  the 
author,  defined  to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind 
as  to  give  their  alTillance,  by  communicating  their 
obfervations  and  ponjeSures  upon  difficult  palfages 
which  had  occurred  to  them.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  work  growing  more  confiderable  than  was  at 
firfl  expefted,  they  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking  into  it,  too  partial  perhaps  in  their  judg- 
ment, thought  it  worth  being  made  publick  ; and 
he,  who  hath  with  difficulty  yielded  to  their  per- 
fuafions,  is  far  from  defiring  to  refleft  upon  the 
late  editors  for  the  omiflions  and  defefts  which 
they  left  to  be  fupplied  by  others  who  fliould 
follow  them  in  the  fame  province.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thinks  the  world  much  obliged  to  them 
for  the  progrefs  they  made  in  weeding  out  fo  great 
a number  of  blunders  and  miflakes  as  they  have 
done ; and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the 
work  might  never  have  thought  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking, if  he  had  not  found  a confiderable  part  fo 
done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  caufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works 
of  this  author,  in  the  firft  publication  of  them, 
were  more  injured  and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that 
ever  pafl'cd  the  prefs,  hath  been  fiifficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Pope’s  edition,  which 
is  here  fubjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  be 
faid  upon  that  fubjcil.  This  only  the  reader  is 
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defired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are 
more  numerous,  and  of  a groflcr  kind  than  can  be 
well  conceived  but  by  thofe  who  have  looked 
nearly  into  them;  fo  irf  the  correflirig  them  tliis 
rule  hath  been  moft  ftridly  oblerved,  not  to  give 
a loofe  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a licentious  fpirit  of 
criticifm,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to  prefurae  to 
judge  what  Shakfpeare  ought  to  have  written,  in- 
llead  of  endeavouring  to  diltover  truly  and  retrieve 
what  he  did-wiite:  and  fo  great  raution  hath  been 
ufed  in  this  refpeft,  that  no  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  what  the  fenfe  neceffarily  required,  what 
the  meafure  of  the  veile  often  helped  to  point  out, 
and  what  the  fimilitude  of  words  in  the  falfe  read- 
ing and  in  the  true,  generally  fpcaking,  appeared 
very  well  to  jufiify. 

hloll  of  thofe  paflages  are  here  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  rejeded  as  fpurious,  which 
were  (ligmatized  as  fuch  in  Mr.  Pojie’s  edition  ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  more  had  then  under- 
gone the  farnt  Icntencc.  The  promoter  of  the 
prefent  edition  hath  ventured  to  difeard  but  few 
more  upon  his  otvn  judgment,  the  mod  confider- 
able  of  which  is  that  tvretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
French  princ^fs  and  an  old  gentlewoman,  improper 
enough  as  it  is  all  in  Freiuh,  and  not  intelligible 
to  an  Englifli  audience,  and  yet  that  perhajis  is 
the  bed  thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  a great  deal  more  of  that  low  duff, 
which  dilgraces  the  works  of  this  great  author, 
was  folded  in  by  the  players  after  his  death,  to 
pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they  fub- 
fillcd:  and  though  feme  of  the  poor  witticifms  and 
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conceits  muft  be  fuppofed  to  Have  fallen  from  his 
pen,  yet  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the 
mouths  of  low  and  ignorant  people,  fo  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  wrote  for  the  flage,  rude  and 
unpolilhed  as  it  then  was;  and  the  vicious  tade  of 
the  age  muft  ftand  condemned  for  them,  fince  he 
hath  left  upon  record  a fignal  proof  how  much  he 
defpifed  them.  In  his  play  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  a clown  is  introduced  quibbling  in  a mi- 
ferablc  manner;  upon  which  one,  who  bears  the 
charafter  of  a man  of  fenfe,  makes  the  following 
refleflion:  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  a word! 
I think  the  hejl  grace  of  wit  will  Jhortly  turn  into 
filence,  and  difeourfe  grow  commendable  in  none  but 
parrots.  He  could  hardly  have  found  ftrongcr 
words  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  thole  falfe  pre- 
tences to  wit  then  in  vogue ; and  therefore  though 
fuch  trafh  is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings, 
it  would  be  unjuft  to  caft  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
his  tafte  and  judgment  and  charafter  as  a writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakfpeare  which 
are  grown  out  of  ufe  and  obfolete,  and  many  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages  which  are  not  enough 
naturalized  or  known  among  us,  a gloffary  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  for  the  explanation  of  all 
thofe  terms  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  many 
ftumbling-blocks  to ' the  generality  of  readers; 
and  where  there  is  any  obfcuiity  in  the  text,  not 
arifing  from  the  words,  but  from  a reference  to 
fome  antiquated  cuftoms  now  forgotten,  or  other 
caufes  of  that  kind,  a note  is  put  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  page,  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

With  thefe  feveral  helps,  if  that  rich  vein  of 
fenfe  which  runs  through  the  works  of  this  author 
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can  be  retrieved  in  every  part,  and  brought  tO 
appear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped, 
without  prefumpiion,  that  this  is  here  effcfted; 
they  who  love  and  admire  him  will  receive  a new 
plcafure,  and  all  probably  will  be  more  ready  to 
join  in  doing  him  juflice,  who  does  great  horiour 
to  his  country  as  a rare  and  perhaps  a Angular 
' genius ; one  who  hath  attained  an  high  degree  of 
perfe6Hon  in  thofc  two  great  branches  of  poetry, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  different  as  they  are  in  theif- 
natures  from  each  other;  and  who  may  be  faid 
without  partiality  to  have  ccjualled,  if  not  excelled, 
in. both  kinds,  the  befl  writers  of  any  age  or 
country,  who  have  thought  it  glory  enough  to 
dillinguifli  themfelves  in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to 
dignify  the  works  of  their  moll  celebrated  poets 
with  the  faired  impreflions  beautified  with  the 
ornaments  of  Iculpturc,  well  may  our  Sliakfpearc 
be  thought  to  deferve  no  lefs  conlidcration ; and 
as  a frelh  acknowledgment  hath  lately  been  paid 
to  his  merit,  and  a high  regard  to  his  name  and 
memory,  by  creeling  his  flattie  at  a publick  cx- 
pence;  fo  it  is  delired  liiat  this  new  edition  of  liis 
works,  which  hath  cofl  lome  attention  and  care, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  another  fmall  monument 
dcligned  and  dedicated  to  his  honour. 
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It  hath  b een  no  unufual  thing  for  writers,  when 
dHTatisficd  with  the  patronage  or  judgment  of 
their  own  times,  to  appeal  to  pofterity  for  a fair 
hearing.  Some  have  even  thought  fit  to  apply  to 
it  in  the  firft  inflance  ; and  to  decline  acquaintance 
with  the  publick,  till  envy  and  prejudi<?c  had 
quite  fublided.  But,  of  all  the  traders  to  futurity, 
commend  me  to  the  author  of  the  following  poemS; 
who  not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  judicc  as  it 
would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could.  For, 
what  between  too  great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a 
player,  and  too  little  to  his  reputation  as  a poet, 
his  works,  left  to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and 
prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the  common  fate  of  thofe 
writings,  how  good  foever,  which  are  abandoned 
to  their  own  fortune,  and  unprotefled  by  party  or 
cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they  ftruggled  into 
light;  but  fo  difguifed  and  travefied,  that  no 
clalTick  author,  after  having  run  ten  fecular  flages 
through  the  blind  cloiders  of  monks_and  canons, 
ever  tame  out  in  half  fo  maimed  and  mangled  a 
condition.  But  for  a full  account  of  his  diforders, 
3 refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  djfcourfe  which 
follows,’  and  turn  myfelf  to  confider  the  remedies 
that  have  been  applied  to  them. 

* Mr.  Pope’t  Prefice.  HtsD. 
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Shakfpeare’s  works,  when  they  efcaped  the  players, 
did  not  fall  into  much  better  hands  when  they 
came  among  printers  and  bookfcllcrs ; who, 
to  fay  the  truth,  had  at  firll  but  fmall  encourage- 
ment for  putting  him  into  a better  condition. 
The  flubborn  nonfenfe,  with  which  he  was  in- 
crulled,  occafioned  his  lying  long  neglefled  amongft 
the  common  lumber  of  the  flage.  And  when  that 
relKilcls  fplendor,  which  now  flioots  all  around 
him,  had,  by  degrees,  broke  through  the  fhell 
of  thole  impurities,  his  dazzled  admirers  became 
as  fuddenly  infenfible  to  the  extraneous  feurf  that 
flill  nhek  upon  him,  as  they  had  been  before  to 
the  native  beauties  that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as 
then  he  was  thought  not  to  deferve  a cure,  he  was 
now  iuppofed  not  to  need  any. 

His  growing  eminence,  however,  required  that 
he  Ihould  be  ufed  with  ceremony;  and  he  foon  had 
his  appointment  of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the 
boohleller,  whofe  dealing  was  with  wits,  having 
learnt  of  them,  I know  not  what  filly  maxim,  that 
none  but  a poet  Jhould  prejume  to  meddle  with  a poet, 
engaged  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe  to  undertake 
this  employment.  A wit  indeed  he  was  ; but  fo 
utterly  unacquainted  with  tlic  whole  bufinefs  of 
criticifm,  that  he  did  not  even  collate  or  confult 
the  firll  editions  of  the  work  he  undertook  to 
publifli;  but  contented  himfelf  with  giving  us  a 
meagre  account  of  the  authoi's  life,  interlarded 
with  lome  common-place  feraps  from  his  writings. 
The  truth  is,  Shakfpeare’s  condition  was  yet  but 
ill  underdood.  The  nonfenfe.  now,  by  confent, 
received  fur  hit  own,  was  held  in  a kind  of  r«- 
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vcrcncc  for  its  age  and  author;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued till  another  great  po(t  broke  the  charm,  by 
fliewing  us,  that  tire  higher  we  went,  the  Icfs  of  it 
was  Bill  to  be  found. 

For  the  proprietors,  not  difeouraged  by  their 
firB  unfuccefsful  effort,  in  due  time,  made  a fe- 
cond ; and,  though  they  Bill  Buck  to  their  poets, 
with  infinitely  more  fuccefs  in  their  choice  of 
Mr.  Pope,  w)io,  by  the  mere  force  of  an  uncommon 
genius,  without  any  particular  Budy  or  profeBlori 
of  this  art,  difeharged  the  great  parts  of  it  fo 
tvell,  as  to  make  his  edition  the  beB  foundation  fof’ 
all  further  improvements.  He  feparated  the  ge- 
nuine from  the  Ipmious  plays;  and,  with  equal 
judgment,  though  not  always  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs, attempted  to  clear  the  genuine  plays  from  the 
interpolated  fetnes : he  then  confultcd  the  old 
editions;  and,  by  a careful  collation  of  them, 
reftified  the  faulty,  and  fupplied  the  imperfeft 
reading,  in  a great  number  of  places ; and  laBly, 
in  an  admirable  preface,  hath  drawn  a general,  but 
very  lively  fketch  of  Shakfpeare’s  poetick  cha- 
rafter;  and,  in  the  correfled  text,  marked  out 
thofc  peculiar  Brokes  of  genius  which  were  moB 
proper  to  fupport  and  illuBrate  that  charafler. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Pope.  And  although  much  more 
was  to  be  done  before  Shakfpeare  could  be  reBored 
to  himfelf  ( fuch  as  amending  the  corrupted  text 
where  the  printed  books  afford  no  afhBance;  ex- 
plaining his  licentious  phrafeology  and  obfeure 
allufions ; and  illuBrating  the  beauties  of  his 
poetry);  .^’ct,  with  great  modeBy  and  prudence, 
our  illuBrious  editor  left  this  to  the  critick  by 
piofefllon. 
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But  nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  a better 
idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pope’s  edition,  than  the  ^ 
two  attempts  which  have  been  fmee  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  oppofition 
to  it;  who,  although  they  concerned  themfclves 
only  in  the  JirJl  of  thefe  three  parts  of  criticifm,  the 
rrjloring  the  text,  (without  any  conception  of  the 
Jccond,  or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  third,) 
yet  fucceeded  fo  very  ill  in  it,  that  they^left  ^thfir 
author  in  ten  times  a worfe  condition  than  thy 
found  him.  But,  as  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  have 
fome  accidental  conneflions  with  thefe  two  gende- 
men,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  be  a little  more 
particular  concerning  them. 

1 he  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a poor  man ; 
the  other  as  a poor  critick:  and  to  each  of  them, 
at  different  times,  I communicated  a great  number 
of  obfervations,  which  they  managed,  as  they  faw 
fit,  to  the  relief  of  their  feveral  diflreffes.  As  to 
Mr.  Theobald,  who  wanted  money,  I allowed  him 
to  print  what  1 gave  him  for  his  own  advantage; 
and  he  allowed  himfelf  in  the  liberty  of  taking  one 
part  for  his  own  and  fccjuellering  another  for  the 
benefit,  as  1 fiippofcd  of  fome  future  edition. 
But,  as  to  the  Oxford  editor,  who  wanted  nothing  - 
but  what  he  might  very  well  be  without,  the  repu- 
tation of  a ciitick,  I could  not  fo  eafily  forgive 
him  for  a traffick  with  my  papers  without  my 
knowledge ; and,  when  that  projeft  failed,  for 
employing  a number  of  my  conjedures  in  his  edi- 
tion againfl  my  exprefs  defire  not  to  have  that 
honour  done  unto  me. 

Mr.  1 heobald  was  naturally  turned  to  induflry 
and  labour.  VViiat  he  read  he  could  iranfcribe  : 
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but,  as  what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he 
could  but  ill  exprefs,  fo  he  rtfad  on;  and  by  that 
means  got  a charafler  of  learning  without  rifquing, 
to  every  obferver,  the  imputation  of  wanting  a 
better  talent.  By  a punftilious  collation  of  the 
old  books,  he  correfled  what  was  manifeftly  wrong 
in  the  latter  editions,  by  what  was  manifefUy  right 
in  the  earlier.  And  this  is  his  real  merit;  and  the 
whole  of  it.  For  where  the  phrafe  was  very  obfo- 
lete  or  licentious  in  the  common  books,  or  only 
flightly  corrupted  in  the  other,  he  wanted  fufheient 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  and  various  flages  of 
the  Englilh  tongue,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarity  of  Shakfpeare’s  language,  to  under- 
fland  what  was  right;  nor  had  he  cither  common 
judgment  to  fee,  or  critical  fagacity  to  amend,  what 
was  manifcflly  faulty.  Hence  he  generally  exerts 
his  conjeilural  talent  in  the  wrong  place  ; he  tam- 
pers with  what  is  found  in  the  common  books;  and, 
in  the  o/d  ones,  omits  all  notice  of  variations,  the 
fenfe  of  which  he  did  not  underfland. 

How  the  Oxford  editor  came  to  think  himfelf 
qualified  for  this  office,  from  which  his  whole 
courfe  of  life  had  been  fo  remote,  is  flill  more 
difficult  to  conceive.  For  whatever  parts  he  might 
have  either  of  genius  or  erudition,  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  criticifm,  as  well  as 
of  the  poetry  of  that  time,  and  the  language  of 
his  author.  And  fo  far  from  a thought  of  exa- 
mining the  JirJl  editions,  that  he  even  neglefled  to 
compare  Mr.  Pope’s,  from  which  he  printed  his 
own,  with  Mr.  Theobald’s;  whereby  he  lofl  the 
advantage  of  many  fine  lines,  which  the  other  had 
recovered  from  the  old  quartos.  Where  he  trufts 
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to  his  own  fagacity,  in  what  afFcfls  the  fenfe,  his 
conjcflurcs  are  generally  abfurd  and  extravagant, 
and  violating  every  rule  of  criticifra.  Though,  in 
this  rage  of  correfling,  he  was  not  abfolutely  def- 
titnte  of  all  art.  For,  having  a number  of  my  con- 
jeflures  before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as 
he  faw  fit,  to  w'ork  upon  ; and  by  changing  them 
to  fomething,  he  thought,  fynonymous  or  fimilar, 
he  made  them  his  own ; and  fo  became  a critick  at 
a cheap  cxpence.  But  how  well  he  hath  fucceeded 
in  this,  as  likewife  in  his  .conjeflures,  which  are 
properly  his  own,  will  be  feen  in  the  courfe  of  my 
remarks:  though,  as  he  hath  declined  to  give  the 
reafons  for  his  interpolations,  he  hatli  not  aflorded 
me  fo  fair  a hold  of  him  as  Mr.  Theobald  hath 
done,  who  was  lefs  cautious.  But  his  principal 
obje£l  w-as  to  reform  his  author's  numbers ; and 
this,  which  he  hath  done,  on  every  occafion,  by  the 
infcition  or  omilfion  of  a fet  of  harmlefs  uncon- 
cerning  expletives,  makes  up  the  grofs  body  of  his 
innocent  correftions.  And  fo,  in  fpitc  of  that 
extreme  negligence  in  numbers,  which  diftinguiflics 
the  firft  draraatick  writers,  he  hath  tricked  up  the 
old  bard,  from  head  to  foot,  in  all  the  finical  cx- 
afinefs  of  a modern  meafurcr  of  lyllables. 

For  the  reft,  all  the  correflions,  which  thefc  two 
editors  have  made  on  any  reaJonabU  foundation, 
are  here  admitted  into  the  text;  and  carefully  af- 
figned  to  theii  refpeftive  authors  ; a piece  of  juflice 
which  the  Oxford  editor  never  did;  and  which  the 
other  was  not  always  fcrupulous  in  obferving  to- 
wards me.  To  conclude  with  them  in  a word, 
they  feparatcly  polTeffcd  thole  two  qualities  which, 
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more  than  any  other,  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  criticiim  into  diftepute,  dulnejs  of  apprehen- 
fion,  and  extravagance  of  conjeilurc. 

I am  now  to  give  foinc  account  of  the  prefent 
undertaking.  For  as  to  all  thofc  things  which  have 
been  publilhed  under  the  titles  of  EJfays,  Remarks, 
Olfervations,  <irc.  on  Shakfpeare,  (if  you  except 
foine  critical  notes  on  Macbethf  given  as  a fpeci- 
raen  of  a projeried  edition,  and  written,  as  appears, 
by  a man  of  parts  and  genius, ) the  reft  are  abfo- 
lutcly  below  a ferious  notice. 

The  whole  a critick  can  do  for  an  author,  who 
defetves  his  fervice,  is  to  corre£l  the  faulty  text: 
to  remark  the  pecularities  of  language ; to  illuf- 
trate  the  obfeure  allufions ; and  to  explain  the 
beauties  and  defeds  of  fentiment  or  compofition. 
And  farcly, -if  ever  author  had  a claim  to  tliis  fer- 
vice, it  was  our  Shakfpeare;  who,  widely  excel- 
ling in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  hath  given 
to  his  infinitely  varied  pidurcs  of  it.  Inch  truth  of 
defign,  fuch  force  of  drawing,  fuch  beauty  of 
colouring,  as  was  hardly  ever  equalled  by  any 
writer,  whether  his  aim  was  the  ule,  or  only  the 
entertainment  of  mankind.  The  notes  in  this 
edition,  therefore,  take  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
criticifm. 

I.  7 he  firft  fort  is  employed  in  refloring  the 
poet’s  genuine  text;  but  in  thofc  places  only  where 
it  labours  with  inextricable  nonfenfe.  In  which 
how  much  foever  I mav  have  given  fcope  to  criti- 
cal conjedure,  where  the  old  copies  failed  me,  I 
have  indulged  nothing  to  fancy  or  imagination ; 

* Fubiilhed  in  1745,  by  Dr.  Johnfon.  Reed, 
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but  have  rcligioufly  obfervcd  the  fevere  canons  of 
literal  triticifm,  as  may  be  lecn  from  the  reafons 
accompanying  every  alteration  of  the  common  text. 
Nor  would  a different  condufl  have  become  a cri- 
tick,  whofe  greatefl  attention,  in  this  part,  was  to 
vindicate  the  eflablidied  reading  from  interpola- 
tions occafioned  by  the  fanciful  extravagancies  of 
others.  1 once  intended  to  have  given  the  reader 
a body  of  canom,  for  literal  criticifm,  drawn  out  in 
form;  as  well  fuch  as  concern  the  art  in  general, 
as  thofc  that  arife  from  the  nature  and  circuin- 
flanccs  of  our  author’s  works  in  particular.  And 
this  for  two  reafons.  Firfl,  to  give  the  unltdrntd. 
reaacr  a juft  idea,  and  confequently  a better  opinion 
of  the  art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low  in  the 
popular  efteem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome  who 
would  needs  exerciie  it  without  either  natural  or 
acquiied  talents  ; and  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  others, 
who  feeraed  to  have  loft  both,  when  they  came  to 
try  them  upon  Englifh  authors.  Secondly,  To 
deter  the  unlearned  writer  from  wantonly  trifling 
with  an  art  he  is  a ftranger  to,  at  the  expence  of 
his  own  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  text 
of  eflablifhed  authors.  But  thefe  ufes  may  be  well 
fupplied  by  what  is  occa&anally  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jed,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  remarks. 

II.  The  fecond  fort  of  notes  confifls  in  an  ex- 
planation of  the  author’s  meaning,  when  by  one 
or  more  of  thefe  caufes  it  becomes  obfeure  ; either 
from  a licentious  uje  of  terms,  or  a hard  or  ungram- 
matical conjtruclion  ; or,  laftly,  from  far-fetched  or 
quaint  allufons. 

I.  The  licentious  ufe  of  words  is  almoft  pecu- 
Kar  to  the  language  of  Shakfpeare,  To  common 
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terms  he  hath  fixed  meanings  of  his  own,  un* 
authorized  by  ufe,  and  not  to  be  juflified  by  ana- 
logy. And  this  liberty  he  hath  taken  with  the 
noblefl  parts  of  fpeech,  fuch  as  mixed  modes ; which, 
as  they  are  mofl  fufceptible  of  abufe,  fo  their  abufe 
moft  hurts  the  clearnefs  of  the  difcourfe.  The 
criticks  (to  whom  Shakfpeare’s  licence  was  Aill  as 
much  a fecret  as  his  meaning  which  that  licence 
had  obfcurcd)  fell  into  two  contrary  mlRakes  ; but 
equally  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  his  writings. 
For  fonie  of  them,  obferving  a darknefs  that  per- 
vaded his  whole  exprclfion,  have  cenfured  him  for 
confufion  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  reafoning. 
In  the  neighing  oj  a horje.  (fays  Rymer)  or  in  the 
growling  of  n majliff,  there  is  a meaning,  there  is  a 
lively  expreffton,  and,  may  I Jay,  more  humanity  than 
many  times  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakfpeare,  The 
ignorance  of  which  cenlure  is  of  a piece  with  its 
brutality.  The  truth  is,  no  one  thought  clearer, 
or  argued  more  clofely,  than  this  immortal  bard. 
But  his  fuperiority  of  genius  lefs  needing  the  in- 
tervention of  words  in  the  a£l  of  thinking,  when 
he  came  to  draw  out  his  contemplations  into  dif- 
courfe, he  took  up  (as  he  was  hurried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  his  matter)  with 'the  firft  words  that  lay 
in  his  way;  and  if,  aniongft  thefe,  there  were  two 
mixed  modes  that  had  but  a principal  idea  in  com- 
mon, it  was  enough  for  him  ; he  regarded  them  as 
fynonymous,  and  would  ufe  the  one  for  the  other 

without  fear  or  fcruple. Again,  there  have 

been  others,  fuch  as  the  two  laft  editors,  who  have 
fallen  into  a contrary  extreme;  and  regarded 
Shakfptare’s  anomalies,  (as  we  may  call  them) 
amongft  the  corruptions  of  his  text;  which,  there- 
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fore,  they  have  ca(hiered  in  great  numbers,  to 
make  room  for  a jargon  of  their  own.  This  hath 
put  me  to  additional  trouble ; for  I had  not  only 
their  interpolations  to  throw  out  again,  but  the 
genuine  text  to  replace,  and  eftablifh  in  its  head ; 
which,  in  many  cafes,  could  not  be  done  without 
fhewing  the  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  terms,  and  ex- 
plaining the  caufes  which  led  the  poet  to  fo.per- 
verfe  a ufe  of  them.  I had  it  once,  indeed,  in 
my  defign,  to  give  a general  alphabetical  glojfary 
of  thofc  terras;  but  as  each  of  them  is  explained 
in  its  proper  place,  there  feemed  the  lefs  occafion 
for  fuch  an  index. 

a.  The  poet’s  hard  and  unnatural  conftrufiion 
had  a different  original.  This  was  the  effeft  of 
mihaken  art  and  dclign.  The  publick  tahe  was 
in  its  infancy;  and  delighted  (as  it  always'  does 
during  that  hate)  in  the  high  and  turgid;  which 
leads  the  writer  to  difguife  a vulgar  exprehion  with 
hard  and  forced  conhruthion,  whereby  the  fentence 
frequently  becomes  cloudy  and  dark.  Here  his 
criticks  fhew  their  modehy,  and  leave  him  to  him- 
fclf.  For  the  arbitrary  change  of  a word  doth  little 
towards  difpelling  an  obfcuriiy  that  arifeth.  not 
from  the  licentious  ufe  of  a fingle  term,  but  from 
the  unnatural  arrangement  of  a whole  fentence. 
And  they  rifqued  nothing  by  their  filcnce.  For 
Shakfpearc  was  too  clear  in  fame  to  be  fufpefled 
of  a want  of  meaning  ; and  too  high  in  fafhion  for 
any  one  to  own  he  needed  a critick  to  find  it  out. 
Not  but,  in  his  bch  works,  we  muh  allow,  he  is 
often  fo  natural  and  howing,  fo  pure  and  corre£l, 
that  he  is  even  a model  fqr  ftyle  and  language. 
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3.  As  to  his  far-fetclicd  and  quaint  allufions, 
thcfe  arc  often  a cover  to  common  thouglits ; jull 
as  his  hard  condrufiion  is  to  common  exprdhon. 
When  they  are  not  fc,  the  explanation  of  them  has 
this  further  advantage,  that,  in  clearing  the  oh- 
feurity,  you  frequently  difeover  fornc  latent  conceit 
not  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

III.  The  third  and  lafl  fort  of  notes  is  concerned 
in  a critical  e?tplanation  of  the  author’s  beauties 
anddcfcfls;  but  chiefly  of  Itis  beauties,  whether 
in  ffyle,  thought,  fentiment,  charafler,  or  coin- 
pofition.  An  odd  humour  of  finding  fault  hath 
long  prevailed  amongR  the  criticks ; as  if  nothing 
were  worth  remarking,  that  did  not,  at  the  fame 
time,  deferve  to  be  reproved.  Whereas  the  pub- 
lick  judgment  hath  lefs  need  to  be  affifted  in  what 
it  (hall  rcjc£f,  than  in  what  it  ought  to  prize  ; men 
being  generally  more  ready  at  fpying  faults  than  in 
difeovering  beauties.  Nor  is  the  value  they  let 
upon  a work,  a certain  proof  that  they  underhand 
it.  For  it  is  ever  feen,  that  half  a dozen  voices  of 
credit  give  liie  lead:  and  if  the  public  chance  to 
be  in  good  humour,  or  the  author  much  in  their 
favour,  the  people  arc  furc  to  follow.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  true  critick  hath  fo  frequently  attached 
Himlclf  to  works  of  cAablifhcd  reputation  ; not  to 
teach  the  world  to  admire,  which,  in  thofe  circuin- 
ftances,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  apt  enough  to  do 
of  themlelves;  but  to  teach  them  how,  wick  reajim 
to  admire : no  eafy  matter,  1 will  affnre  you,  on  the 
fubjeft  in  queflion  : for  though  it  be  very  true,  as 
Mr.  Pope  hath  obferved,  that  Shakfpeare  >s  the 
fairejl  and  fullejl  Juhjecl  Jor  criticijm,  yet  it  is  not 
fuch  a fort  of  criticifm  as  may  be  raifed  me- 
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chanically  on  the  rules  which  Dacier,  Rapin,  and 
Boffu,  have  collefled  from  antiquity  ; and  of  which, 
fuch  kind  of  writers  as  Rymer,  Giidon,  Dennis, 
and  Oldmixon,  have  only  gathered  and  chewed 
the  hulks  ; nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  formed 
on  the  plan  of  thofe  crude  and  fuperficial  judg- 
ments, on  books  and  things,  with  which  a certain 
celebrated  paper’  fo  much  abounds ; too  good 
indeed  to  be  named  with  the  writers  lall  mentioned, 
but  being  unluckily  mihaken  for  a model,  becaufc 
it  was  an  original,  it  hath  given  rife  to  a deluge  of 
the  worfl  fort  of  critical  jargon ; I mean  that 
which  looks  moll  like  fenfe.  But  the  kind  of 
criticifm  here  required,  is  fuch  as  judgeth  our 
author  by  thofe  only  laws  and  principles  on  which 
he  wrote,  Nature,  and  Common-sense. 

Our  obfervations,  therefore,  being  thus  extenfive, 
will,  1 prefume,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a right 
judgment  of  this  favourite  poet,  without  drawing 
out  his  charafler,  as  was  once  intended,  in  a con- 
tinued difeourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  were  among  my  younger 
amufements,  when,  many  years  ago,  I ufed  to  turn 
over  thefe  fort  of  writers  to  unbend  myfelf  from 
more  ferious  applications:  and  what  certainly  the 
publick  at  this  time  of  day  had  never  been  troubled 
with,  but  for  the  conduft  of  the  two  lall  editors, 
and  the  perfuafions  of  dear  Mr.  Pope ; whofe  me- 
mory and  name, 

“ femprr  accrliuin. 

Semper  honoratum  (Tie  DivoIuiUU)  habebo," 

7 Xbe  Spedator.  Recd. 
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He  was  defirous  I fhould  give  a new  edition  of  this 
poet,  as  he  thought  it  might  contribute  to  put  a 
Uop  to  a prevailing  folly  of  altering  the  text  of  ce- 
lebrated authors  without  talents  or  judgment. 
And  he  was  willing  that  hts  edition  Hiould  be 
melted  down  into  mine,  as  it  would,  he  faid,  afford 
him  (fo  great  is  the  modefly  of  an  ingenuous 
temper)  a fit  oportunity  of  confcffing  his  miftakes.* 
In  memory  of  our  friendfhip,  I have,  therefore, 
made  it  our  joint  edition.  His  admirable  preface 
is  here  added ; all  his  notes  are  given,  with  his 
name  annexed;  the  feenes  are  divided  according 
to  his  regulation;  and  the  mofl  beautiful  pafli^ls 
diflinguifhed,  as  in  his  book,  with  inverted  ccunmas. 
In  imitation  of  him,  I have  done  the  lame  by  as 
many  others  as  I thought  moll  deferving  of  the 
reader’s  attention,  and  have  marked  them  with 
double  commas. 

If,  from  all  this,  Shakfpeare  or  good  letter's  have 
received  any  advantage,  and  the  publick  any  bene- 
fit, or  entertainment,  the  thanks  are  due  to  the 
proprietors,  who  have  been  at  the  cxpence  of  pro- 
curing this  edition.  And  1 lliould  be  unjuft  to 
feveral  deferving  men  of  a reputable  and  ufeful 
profelfron,  if  I did  not,  on  this  occafion,  acknow- 
ledge the  fair  dealing  I have  always  found  amongft 
them  ; and  prolefs  my  fenle  of  the  unjuft  prejudice 
■which  liesagainft  them;  whereby  they  have  been, 
hitherto  unable  to  procure  that  fecurity  for  their 
property,  which  they  fee  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  enje^y.  A prejudice  in  part  arifing  from 
the  frequent (as  they  are  called]  committed 


' See  his  Letters  to  me. 
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by  members  of  their  own  body.  But  fuch  kind  of 
members  no  body  is  without.  And  it  would  be 
hard  that  this  fliould  be  turned  to  the  difcredit  of 
die  honcfl  part  of  the  profeU'ion,  who  fiiifer  more 
from  iuch  injuries  than  any  other  men.  Jt  hath, 
in  part  too,  arilen  from  the  elamours  of  profligate 
ftribblers,  ever  ready,  for  a piece  of  money,  to 
proflitute  their  bad  fenfe  for  or  againfl  any  caufe 
profane  or  facred  ; or  in  any  fcandal  publick  or 
private:  thefe  meeting  with  little  encouragement 
from  men  of  account  in  the  trade  (who,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  are  not  the  very  worfl  judges 
rewarders  of  merit,)  apply  themfelves  to  people 
of  condition ; and  fupport  their  importunities  by 
Jalfe  complaints  againfl  lookjdlers. 

But  I fliould  now,  jicrhaps,  rather  think  of  my 
otvn  apology,  than  buly  mylelf  in  the  defence  of 
others.  I fliall  have  lonie  Tartu^e  ready,  on  the 
hrfl  appearance  of  this  edition,  to  call  out  again, 
and  tell  me,  that  I JuJfer  myjclj  to  be  wholly  diverted 
from  my  purpofe  by  tlicfe  mailers  lefs  fuitahU  to  mj 
ilerirol  pro/rjjton.  “Well,  but  (fays  a friend)  rvhynot 
take  fo  candid  an  imiination  in  good  part?  With- 
draw yourfelf  again,  as  you  .are  bid  in  tht  cle- 
rical pale ; examine  the  records  of  facred  and 
profane  antiquity;  and,  on  them,’  ereft  a work  to 
the  confulion  of  inhdcliiy.”  Why,  I have  done 
all  this,  and  more;  and  hear  now  what  the  fame 
men  have  faid  to  it.  They  tell  me,  / have  wrote 
to  the  wrong  and  injury  of  religion,  and  furnijhed  out 
more  handles  for  unbelievers.  “ Oh!  now  the  fccret 
is  out : and  you  may  have  your  pardon,  1 find, 
upon  eafier  term.s.  It  is  only  to  write  no  more.” 
Good  gentlemen!  and  fhall  I not  oblige  them? 
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They  would  gladly  ohflruSl  my  way  to  thofe  things 
which  every  man,  who  endeavoun  well  in  his  pro- 
felTion,  muft  needs  think  he  has  fome  claim  to, 
when  he  fees  them  given  to  thofe  who  never  did 
endeavour ; at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  deter 
me  from  taking  thofe  advantages  which  letters 
enable  me  to  procure  for  myfelf.  If  then  I am  to 
write  no  more  (though  as  much  out  of  my  pro- 
fclfion  as  they  may  plcafe  to  reprefent  this  work, 
I fufpeft  their  modefly  would  not  infill  on  a feru- 
tiny  of  our  feveral  applications  of  this  profane 
profif  and  their  purer  gains, ) if,  I fay,  I am  to 
write  no  more,  let  me  at  lead  give  the  public,  who 
have  a better  pretence  to  demand  it  of  me,  fome 
reafon  for  my  prefenting  them  with  thefc  amufe- 
ments:  which,  if  I am  not  much  millaken,  may 
be  excufed  by  the  hell  and  faired  examples;  and, 
what  is  more,  may  be  judilied  on  the  furer  reafon 
of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a name  confe- 
crated  to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquence, 
is  known  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  Aridophanes,  as 
to  wake  with  him  at  his  dudies,  and  to  deep  with 
him  under  his  pillow;  and  I never  heard  that  this 
was  objefled  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching, 
not  even  in  thofe  timeS  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive 
religion.  Yet,  in  refpe£l  of  Shakfpeare's  great 
fenfe,  Aridophanes's  bed  wit  is  but  buffoonery  ; 
and  in  comparifon  of  Aridophanes’s  freedoms, 
Shakfpeare  writes  with  the  purity  of  a vcdal.  But 
they  will  fay,  St.^  Chryfodom  contrafled  a fondnefs 
for  the  comick  poet  for  the  fake  of  his  Greek,  To 
this,  indeed,  I have  nothing  to  reply.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  infinuate  fo  unfcholar-likc  a thing,  as 
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if  we  had  tl  c fame  ufe  for  good  EngliO),  tfiat  a 
Greek,  had  for  liis  Attick  elegance.  Criiick  Kufler, 
in  a tafle  and  language  peculiar  lo  grammarians 
of  a certain  order,  hath  decreed,  that  the  hijlory 
and  chronology  of  Greek  words  ts  the  tnojl  SOLID 
entertainment  of  a man  of  letters. 

I fly  then  to  a higher  example,  much  nearer 
home,  and  flill  more  in  point,  the  famous  univer- 
fity  of  OxroKn.  This  iliufirious  body  which 
hath  long  fo  juftly  held,  and  with  fuch  equality 
difpenfed.  the  chief  honours  of  the  learned  vvorldj 
thought  good  letters  fo  much  intereRed  in  coneft 
editions  of  the  bcfl  EngliOi  writers,  tiiat  they, 
very  lately,  in  their  publick  capacity,  undertook 
one  of  this  very  author  by  fubftription.  .\nd  if 
the  editor  hath  not  difcharged  his  tafk  with  fuitable 
abilities  for  one  fo  much  honoured  by  them,  this 
was  not  their  fault,  but  his,  who  thrufl  himielf  in- 
to the  employment.  After  luch  an  ex.amplc,  it 
would  be  weakening  any  defence  to  feek  further 
for  authorities.  All  that  can  be  now  decently 
urged,  is  the  reafon  oj  the  thins;,;  and  this  1 fliall  do, 
more  for  the  lake  of  that  truly  venerable  body  than 
my  own. 

Of  all  the  literary  excrcitations  of  fpeculativc 
men,  whether  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  entertainment 
of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  fo  much  importance 
or  what  are  more  our  immediate  concern,  than 
thofe  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our 
nature.  Others  may  cxercile  the  reafon,  or  aiuufe 
the  imagination;  but  thefe  can  only  improve  the 
heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to  wifdora. 
Now,  in  this  fcicnce,  our  Shakfpeare  is  confeiled 
to  occupy  the  foremofl  place ; whether  we  confidcr 
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the  amazing  fagacity  with  which  he  invefligates 
evciy  hidden  Ipring  and  wheel  of  human  aftion  ; 
or  his  happy  manner  of  communicating  this  know- 
ledge, in  the  juft  and  living  paintings  which  he 
has  given  us  of  all  our  paffions,  appetites,  anti 
pujfuits.  Thcfe  alford  a lelTon  which  can  never 
lie  too  often  repeated,  or  too  conftantly  inculcated  ; 
and,  to  engage  the  reader’s  due  attention  to  it, 
hath  been  one  of  the  piincipal  obje£ls  of  this 
edition. 

As  this  fcience  (whatever  profound  philofophers 
may  think)  is,  to  the  reft,  in  things;  fo,  in  words, 
(whatever  fuperdlious  pedants  may  talk)  every 
one’s  mother  tongue  is  to  all  other  languages. 
This  hath  ftill  been  the  fen'timeat  of  nature  and 
true  wifdom.  Hence,  the  greateft  men  of  anti- 
quity never  thought  themfelves  better  employed, 
than  in  cultivating  their  own  country  idiom.  So 
Tveurgus  did  honour  to  Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft 
complete  edition  of  Homer;  and  Cicero  to  Rome, 
in  correifting  the  works  of  Lucretius.  Nor  do  we 
want  examples  of  the  fame  good  feiifc  in  modern 
times,  even  amidft  the  cruel  inroads  that  art  and 
fafhion  have  made  upon  nature  and  the  firnplicity 
of  wifdom.  Menage,  the  greateft  name  in  France 
for  all  kinds  of  philologick  learning,  piided  hira- 
felf  in  writing  critical  notes  on  their  beft  lyrick 
poet  Malherbe:  and  our  great  Selden,  when  he 
thought  it  might  reflcfl  credit  on  his  country,  did 
not  difdain  even  to  comment  a very  ordinary  poet, 
one  Michael  Drayton.''  But  the  Engilflt  tongue, 

9 our  greal  SelHcn,  uihrn  he  thought  he  might  rejtehl  credit 

on  hit  country,  did  not  difdoin  to  comment  a very  ordinary  poet, 
oue  Michael  Drayton.)  This  compliment  to  himfelf  for  cou- 
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at  this  junflurc,  defcrves  and  demands  our  par- 
ticular regard.  It  hath,  by  means  of  the  many 
excellent  works  of  different  kinds  coinpofed  in  it, 
engaged  the  notice,  and  become  the  ftudy,  of  almofl 
every  curious  apd  learned  foreigner,  fo  as  to  be 
thought  even  a part  of  literary  accomplifhmrtu. 
This  mull  needs  make  it  deferving  of  a critical 
attention ; and  its  being  yet  deflitutc  of  a tell  or 
Aandard  to  apply  to,  in  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
fhows  how  much  it  wants  that  attention.  For  wc 
have  neither.  Grammar  nor  Dictionary,  neither 
chart  nor  compafs,  to  guide  us  through  this  v/idc 
fea  of  words.  And  indeed  how  fhould  we?  fince 
both  are  to  be  compofed  apd  finifhed  on  the 
authority  of  our  bed  eflablifhed  writers.  But  their 
authority  can  be  of  little  ufc,  till  the  text  hath  been 
^correflly  fettled,  and  the  phrafeology  critically 
examined.  As,  then,  by  thefe  aids,  a Grammar  and 
Ditlionary,  planned  upon  the  bell  rules  of  logick 
and  philofophy  ( and  none  but  luch  will  deferve 
the  name,)  arc  to  be  procured  ; the  forwarding  of 
this  will  be  a general  concern ; for,  as  Quintilian 
obferves,  “ Verborum  propridas  ac  dijfcroitia  om- 
nibus, qui  fermoncm  cura:  habent,  debet  elfe  com- 
munis.” By  this  way,  the  Italians  have  brought  their 
tongue  to  a degree  of  purity  and  ftability,  which  no 
living  language  ever  attained  unto  before.  It  is  with 

defcfr.cilng  to  wriir  notes  on  Shakfpearr,  Warbnrton  copied 
Iroio  Pope,  who  facriticed  Drayton  to  gr.nify  the  vanity  o{ 
this  flaticilng  editor.  *'  1 have  a particular  realon  ( fays  Pope 
In  a Letter  to  Warburtoii  ) to  mahe  you  intered  yourfclf  in 
me  and  my  wrliitigs.  It  will  caufe  both  them  and  me  to 
make  a belter  figure  to  potlerliy.  A vtry  mfdiocre  potl,  ent 
I)ra)l>a,  is  jel  teken  nolHi  oj,  becaujc  Sildtn  uril  a ftw  notes  on 
one  oJ his  poems."  Pope’s  VYotks,  Vol.  IX.  p.  35o,  8vo.  17 5 1. 

Holt  VYhiti. 
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pleafurc  1 obiervc,  that  thefe  things  now  begin  to  be 
undcrftood among  ourfelvcs;  andthatlcan acquaint 
the  publick  we  may  foon  expert  very  elegant  edi- 
tions of  Fletcher,  and  Milton’s  Paradije  Lojl  from 
gentlemen  of  difUnguifhed  abilities  and  learning. 
But  this  interval  of  good  fenfe,  as  it  may  be  fhort, 
is  indeed  but  new.  For  I remember  to  have  heard 
of  a very  learned  man,  who,  not  long  fince,  formed 
a defign,  of  giving  a more  correft  edition  of  Spenfer ; 
and,  without  doubt,  would  have  performed  it  well ; 
but  he  was  dilTuaded  from  his  purpofe  by  his 
friends,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a profelTor  of  the 
occult  fciences.  Yet  thefe  very  friends,  I fuppofc, 
would  have  thought  it  added  lullre  to  his  high 
flation,  to  have  new-furbiflted  out  fomc  dull 
northern  chronicle,  or  dark  Sibylline  xnigma. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  faid 
infinuates  any  thing  to  the  diferedit  of  Greek  and 
Latin  criticifm.  If  the  follies  of  particular  men 
were  fufficient  to  bring  any  branch  of  learning  into 
difrepute,  I do  not  know  any  that  would  hand  in 
a worfe  (Ituation  than  that  for  which  I now 
apologire.  For  I hardly  think  there  ever  ap- 
peared, in  any  learned  language,  fo  execrable  a 
heap  of  nonlenfe,  under  the  name  of  commentaries, 
as  hath  beeti  lately  given  us  on  a certain  fatirick 
poet,  of  the  lad  age,  by  his  editor  and  coadjutor.* 

I am  fcnfible  how  unjudly  the  very  hcA  claj/lcal 
cri ticks  have  been  treated.  It  is  laid,  that  our 
great  philofopher*  fpoke  with  much  contempt  of 

» This  alludes  to  Dr.  Grey’s  edition  of  Hudilras  pub- 

Ilfbed  ill  1744-  Rrro. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  See  Whidon’s  Hijinricitl  Memirt  of 
the  Life  nj Dt.  Clarki,  1748,  8vo.  p.  »l3.  Reeo. 
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the  two  fineft  fcholars  of  this  age,  Dr.  Bentley  and 
Bifhop  Hare,  for  fquabbling  as  he  expreffed  it, 
about  an  old  play-book ; meaning,  I fuppofe,  Te- 
rence’s comedies.  But  this  ftory  is  unworthy  of 
him;  though  well  enough  fuiting  the  fanatick  turn 
of  the  wild  writer  that  relates  it;  fuch  cenfures 
are  amongft  the  follies  of  men  immoderately  given 
over  to  one  fcience,  and  ignorantly  undervaluing 
all  the  red.  Thole  learned  criticks  might,  and 
perhaps  did,  laugh  in  their  turn  (though  (lill,  furc, 
with  the  fame  indecency  and  indiferetion ) at  that 
incomparable  man,  for  wearing  out  a long  life  in 
poring  through  a telefcope.  Indeed,  the  weak- 
nelfes  of  fuch  are  to  be  mentioned  with  reverence. 
But  who  can  bear,  without  indignation,  the  falhion- 
ble  cant  of  every  trifling  writer,  i whofe  infipidity 
pafles  with  himfelf,  for  politenefs,  for  pretending 
to  be  fhocked,  forfooth,  with  the  rude  and  favage 
airs  of  vulgar  criticks ; meaning  fuch  as  Muretus, 
Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Salmafius,  Spanheim,  Bentley! 
When,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deathlefs  labours  of 
fuch  as  thefe,  the  weflern  world,  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  had  foon  fallen  back  again  into  a flate  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  as  deplorable  as  that  from 
which  providence  had  juft  redeemed  it. 

To  conclude  with  an  obfervation  of  a fine 
writer  and  great  philofopher  of  our  own,  which  I 
would  gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour,  as  a 
phylaflery,  on  the  brow  of  every  awful  gram- 
marian, to  teach  him  at  once  the  vje  and  Itmiti  of 
his  art:  Words  are  the  money  of  fools,  A.^D 
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HAT  praifes  are  withont  reafon  lavifhed  on  the 
dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  thofe,  who,  being  able 
to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from 
the  herefies  of  paradox;  or  thofe,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  confolatory  expe- 
dients, are  willing  to  hope  from  pofterity  what  the 
prefent  age  refufes,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  the 
regard  which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at 
lall  bellowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attrafls 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries 
that  reverence  it,  not  from  reafon,  but  from  pre- 
judice. Some  feem  to  admire  indiferiminately 
whatever  has  been  long  preferved,  without  con- 
fiderlng  that  time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with 
chance;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour 
pad  than  prefent  excellence;  and  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  (hades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  furveys  the  fun  through  ardficial  opacity.  The 
great  contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  faults 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients. 
While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  ellimate  his 
powers  by  his  word  performance;  and  when  he  is 
dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  bed. 

■*  FirA  printed  in  1765. 
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To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is 
not  abfolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  compa- 
rative; to  works  not  raifed  upon  principles  demcn- 
flrative  and  fcientiiick,  but  appealing  wholly  to 
obfcrvation  and  experience,  no  other  tell  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance 
of  edeem.  What  mankind  have  long  polfelfed  they 
have  often  examined  and  compared,  and  if  they 
perfifl  to  value  the  poUeinon,  it  is  becaufe  frequent 
comparifons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour. 
As  among  the  works  of  nature  no  man  can  pro- 
perly call  a river  deep,  or  a mountain  high,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  many'  mountains,  and  many' 
rivers;  fo  in  the  produflions  of  genius,  nothing 
can  be  filled  excellent  till  it  hath  been  compared 
with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.  Demonftra- 
tion  immediately  difplays  its  power,  and  has  no- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years;  but 
works  tentative  and  experimental  mull  be  cflimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  colleflivc 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  difeovered  in  a long  fuc- 
ceflion  of  endeavours.  Of  the  firfl  building  that 
was  railed,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined 
that  it  was  round  or  fquare;  but  whether  it  was 
fpacious  or  lofty  muft  have  been  referred  to  time. 
The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once 
difeovered  to  be  perfeft;  but  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  yet  know  not  to  tranfeend  the  common  limits 
of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that 
nation  after  nation,  and  century  after  century',  has 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  tranfpofe  his  inci- 
dents, new  name  his  charaflcrs,  and  paraphrafe 
his  fentiments. 
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The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
fubfiftcd  ariles  therefore  not  from  any  credulous 
confidence  in  the  fiiperior  wifdom  of  pafl;  ages,  or 
gloomy  pcrfuafion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
but  is  the  confcquence  of  acknowledged  and  indu- 
bitable pofitions,  that  what  has  been  longed  known 
has  been  mod  confidered,  and  what  is  mod  con- 
(Idered  is  bed  underdood. 

The  poet,  of  whofc  works  I have  undertaken  the 
revifion,  may  now  begin  to  alTumc  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  cdabliflied 
fame  and  preferiptive  veneration.  He  has  long 
outlived  his  century,  the  term  coramonly.fixed  as 
the  ted  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  advantages 
he  might  once  derive  from  perfonal  allufions,  local 
cudoms,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many 
years  been  lod;  and  every  topick  of  merriment, 
or  motive  of  forrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obfeure  the  feenes, 
which  they  once  illuminated.  The  effefls  of  favour 
and  competition  are  at  an  end;  the  tradition  of  his 
frienddiips  and  his  enmities  has  pcridied  ; his  works 
(upport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor  fupply 
any  faflion  with  inveflives;  they  can  neither  in- 
dulge vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity;  but  are  read 
without  any  other  rcafon  than  the  defire  of  plea- 
furc,  and  are  therefore  praifed  only  as  pleafure  is 
obtained  ; yet  thus  unadided  by  intcred  or  padion, 
they  have  pad  through  variations  of  tade  and 
changes  of  manners,  and,  as  thy  devolved  from 
one  gcncratioir  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  iraulraidjon. 
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Bin  becaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
infallible;  and  approbation,  though  long  continued, 
may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or 
fafliion;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiari- 
ties of  excellence  Shakfpeare  has  gained  and  kept 
' the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  plcafe  many  and  plcafe  long,  but 
juft  reprefentations  of  general  nature.  Particular 
manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  therefore  few 
only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  arc  copied.  The 
irrcguUt  combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  i while,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  com- 
mon fatiety  of  life  fends  us  all  in  queft;  the  plea- 
fures  of  fudden  wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and 
the  mind  can  on|y  repofe  on  the  (lability  of  truth. 

Shakfpeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  leaft  above 
all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  nature;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  charafters  are  not  mo- 
dified by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  unprac- 
tifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world  ; by  the  particularities 
of  ftudies  or  profeftlons,  which  can  operate  but 
upon  fmall  numbers;  or  by  the  accidents  of  tran- 
fient  fafhions  or  temporary  opinions:  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity;  fuch  as 
the  world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will 
always  find.  His  perfons  a<ft  and  fpeak  by  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  general  paftions  and  principles  by 
which  all  minds  arc  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem 
of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a charadcr  is  too  often  an  individual ; 
in  thole  of  Shakfpeare  it  is  commonly  a fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  tlefign  that  fo 
much  inftruclion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills 
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the  plays  of  Sbakfpeare  with  praflical  axioms  and 
domeftic  wifdoni.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that 
every  verfe  was  a precept;  and  it  may  be  faid  of 
Shakipeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be  collcfled 
a fyRcnr  of  civil  and  occonomical  prudence.  Yet 
his  real  power  is  not  fhown  in  the  fplendor  of  par- 
ticular palfages,  but  by  the  progrefs  of  his  fable, 
and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue;  and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  fele£l  quotations,  will  fucceed 
like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered 
his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
fpccimen. 

It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
fpeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  fentiments  to 
real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors. 
It  was  obferved  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declama- 
tion, that  the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
the  more  was  the  fludent  difqualified  for  the  world, 
becaufe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  fhould 
ever  meet  in  any  other  p|ace.  The  fame  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  flage  but  that  of  Shak- 
fpeare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  other 
direflion,  is  peopled  by  fuch  charaflers  as  were 
never  feen,  converfing  in  a language  which  was 
never  heard,  upon  topicks  which  will  never  arife  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of 
this  author  is  often  fo  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  and  is  purfued  with  fo 
much  eafe  and  fimplicity,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fiftion,  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
by  diligent  feleftion  out  of  common  converlation, 
and  common  occurrences.  ' 

Upon  every  other  llage  the  univerfal  agent  is 
love,  by  whole  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftri- 
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butcd,  and  every  aftion  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bring  a lover,  a lady,  and  a rival  into  the  fable; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradiftory  obligations,  per- 
plex them  with  oppofitions  of  intereft,  and  harrafs 
them  witli  violence  of  defires  inconliftent  with 
each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical 
joy  and  outrageous  forrow;  to  dtllrefs  them  as  no- 
thing human  ever  was  diflreffcd ; to  deliver  them 
as  nothing  hurar.n  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a modern  dramatift.  For  this,  probability 
is  violated,  life  is  mifreprefented.  and  language  is 
depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  pafCons, 
and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  fum  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a poet, 
,who  caught  his  ideas  Irom  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  lie  faw  before  him.  He  knew, 
that  any  other  paflion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbi- 
tant, was  a caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

CharaQcrs  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
cafily  diferiminated  and  preferved,  yet  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  kept  his  perfonages  more  diflinft  from 
each  other.  I will  not  fay  with  Pope,  that  every 
fpcech  may  be  afligned  to  the  proper  fpeakcr,  be- 
caufe  many  fpecches  there  are  which  have  nothing 
charafleriflical;  but,  perhaps,  though  fome  m^  be 
equally  adapted  to  every  perfon,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  any  that  can  be  properly  transferred  from 
the  prefent  pofTeffur  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reafon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatifls  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravated  charaders,  by  fabulous 
and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the 
writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated  the 
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reader  by  a giant  and  a dwarf ; and  he  that  niould  / 

form  his  expeftations  of  human  affairs  from  the 
play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived. 

Shakfpeare  has  no  heroes;  his  feenes  arc  occupied 
only  by  men,  who  aft  and  fpeak  as  the  reader 
thinks  that  he  fliould  himfclf  have  fpoken  or  afted 
on  the  fame  occafion;  even  where  the  agency  is 
fupcr-natural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life. 

Other  writers diguife  the  mofl  natur.al  paffions  and 
moft  frequent  incidents  ; fo  that  he  who  contem- 
plates them  in  the  book  tyill  not  know  them  in  the 
world ; Shakfpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and 
familiarizes  the  wonderful ; the  event  which  he 
reprefents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  polTible, 
its  elfcfts  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he  has  af- 
figned ; and  it  may  be  (aid,  that  he  has  not  only 
flicwn  human  nature  as  it  afts  in  real  exigences, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here 
be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecftafies,  by  reading  hu- 
man fentiments  in  human  language ; by  feenes 
from  which  a hermit  m.ay  efliniate  the  tranfaftions 
of  the  world,  and  a confeOTor  predift  the  progrefs 
of  the  pafTions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  expofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments 
upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymcr 
think  his  Romans  not  fuRlciently  Roman ; and 
Voltaire  cenfures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal. 

Dennis  is  offended,  that  Mcnenius,  a fenator  of 
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Rome,  fhonlcl  play  the  buffoon;  and  Voltaire  per- 
haps thinks  decency  violated  when  the  Danifli 
nfurper  is  reprefented  as  a Drunkard.  Buf  Shak- 
fpeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ac- 
cident ; and  if  he  preferves  the  effcntial  charafler, 
is  not  very  careful  of  diftinftions  fuperinduced  and 
adventitious.  His  ftory  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome, 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  difpofitions  ; 
and  wanting  a buffoon,  he  went  into  the  fenatc- 
houfe  for  that  which  the  fenate-houfe  would  cer- 
tainly have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
fliew  an  ufurper  and  a murderer  not  only  odious, 
but  defpicable  ; he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to 
his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine 
like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural 
power  upon  kings.  Thefc  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds  ; a poet  overlooks  the  cafual  diftinc- 
tion  of  country  and  condition,  as  a painter,  fatisfied 
with  the  figure,  neglefls  the  drapery. 

7 he  cenfure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comick  and  tragick  feenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
works,  deferves  more  confideration.  Let  the  faft 
be  firft  flated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakfpeare’s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  fenfe  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compofitions  of  a diflin61  kind;  exhibiting  the 
real  Hate  of  fublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  forrow,  mingled  with  endlefs 
variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of 
combination;  and  expreffing  the  courfe  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  lofs  of  one  is  the  gain  of  ano- 
ther; in  which,  at  the  fame  time,  the  reveller  is 
hafling  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
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fliend  ; in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimes 
defeated  by  the  frolick  of  another;  and  many  mif- 
chiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered 
without  defign. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes  and  ca- 
fualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws 
which  cuflom  had  preferibed,  feleflcd,  fome  the 
crimes  of  men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities  ; fome 
the  momentous  viciffitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the 
lighter  occurrences ; fome  the  tes  rors  of  diflrefs, 
and  fome  the  gayetics  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe 
the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the  names 
of  tragedy  and  ccmedy,  compofltions  intended  to 
promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and 
confidered  as  fo  little  allied,  that  I do  not  recolle£l 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a fingle  writer  who 
attempted  both.' 

Shakfpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  forrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in 
one  compofition.  Almoft  all  his  plays  are  divided 
between  ferious  and  ludicrous  charaflers,  and,  in 
the  fucceffive  evolutions  of  the  delign,  fometimes 
produce  ferioufnefs  and  forrow,  and  fometimes 
levity  and  laughter. 

' That  this  is  a praflice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticifm  will  be  readily  allowed ; but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  inflroil ; the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  inftrud  by  pleafing.  That  the  mingled 
drama  may  convey  all  the  inftruftion  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  includes 

t From  this  rtmark  U appears  that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  unac* 
quainted  with  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  Stesvsns. 
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both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance 
of  life,  by  fhowing  how  great  machinations  and 
Uender  defigns  may  promote  or  obviate  one  another, 
and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general 
fyllem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objefled,  that  by  this  change  of  feenes  the 
paffions  are  interrupted  in  their  progreflion,  and 
that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a 
due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at 
laft  the  power  to  move,  which  conllitutes  the  per- 
fefilon  of  dramatick  poetry.  This  reafoning  is  fo 
fpeclons,  that  it  is  received  as  Vrue  even  by  thofc 
who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  falfe.  The 
interchanges  of  mingled  feenes  feldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  vicilTitudcs  of  paffion.  Fiflion 
cannot  move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attention  may 
be  eafily  transferred;  and  though  it  mud  be  al- 
lowed that  pleaCng  melancholy  be  foiticiimes  in- 
terrupted by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be  con- 
fidercd  likewife,  that  melancholy  is  often  not 
pleafmg,  and  that  the  diflurbance  of  one  man  may 
be  the  relief  of  another;  that  different  auditors 
have  different  habitudes;  and  that  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleafure  conlifls  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edidon  divided  oni 
author’s  works  into  comedies,  hiflories,  and  tra- 
gedies, feem  not  to  have  diftinguiflicd  the  three 
kinds,  by  any  very  exaft  or  definite  ideas. 

An  aflion  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal 
perfons,  however  ferious  or  diftrefsful  through  its 
intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opinion  condituted 
a comedy-  This  idea  of  a comedy  condnued  long 
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amongft  us,  and  plays  were  \vritten,  which,  by 
changing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day, 
and  comedies  to-morrow.  ‘ 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a poem  of  more 
general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ; it  re- 
quired only  a calamitous  conclufion,  with  which 
the  common  criticifm  of  that  age  was  fatisfied, 
whatever  lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
grefs. 

Hiflory  was  a feries  of  aflions,  with  no  other 
than  chrotiological  fucceffion,  independent  on  each 
other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  or 
regulate  the  conclufion.  It  is  not  ahvays  very 
nicely  diflinguifhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  aflion  in  the 
tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  than  in  the  hiflory 
of  Richard  the  Second.  But  a hiflory  might  be 
continued  through  many  plays  ; as  it  had  no  plan, 
it  had  no  limits. 

Through  all  thefc  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakfpeare’s  mode  of  compofiuon  is  the  lame;  an 
interchange  of  ferioufnefs  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpofe, 
whether  to  gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  condudl  the 
flory,  without  vehemence  or  emotion,  through 
tradis  of  eafy  and  familiar  dialogue,  he  never 

* Thui  fayi  Downei  the  Prompter,  p.  : “The  tragedy 
of  Rumeo  aiiil  Julitl  viis  inide  tome  lime  alter  [16681  iisto  ^ 
tragi-comedy,  by  Mr.  James  Howard,  he  prelervilig  Romeo 
and  Juliet  alive;  fo  that  when  the  tragedy  was  revived  again, 
’twas  play'd  alternately,  tragical  one  day,  and  tragl-ccc,llcal 
another,  fur  fevcial  days  tugcthcr."  SrErvCNt. 
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fails  to  attain  his  purpofe  ; as  he  commands  u», 
we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  fit  filciit  with  quiet  ex- 
peflation,  in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakipeare’s  plan  is  underflood,  moft  of 
the  crititifms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanifh  away. 
The  play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impro- 
priety, by  two  ceiuincls;  lago  bellows  at  Eraban- 
tio’s  window',  without  injury  to  the  fchemc  of  the 
play,  though  in  terms  which  a modern  audience 
would  not  eafily  endure  ; the  charafler  of  Polonius 
is  feafonable  and  ufeful;  and  the  Gravediggers 
themfelves  may  be  heard  with  applaufc. 

Shakfpeare  engaged  in  draniatick  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  him ; the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  vet  known  to  few  ; the  pnblick  judgment  was 
unformed;  he  had  no  example  of  fuch  fame  as 
"might  force  him  upon  imitation,  norcriticks  of  fuch 
authority  as  might  rcflrain  his  extravagance  : he 
therefore  indulged  his  natural  difpofition,  and  his 
difpofition«  as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  co- 
medy. In  tragedy  he  olten  writes  with  great  appear- 
ance of  toil  and  lludy,  what  is  written  at  lall  with 
little  felicity;  but  in  his  comick  Icenes,  he  ieems  to 
produce  without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  im- 
prove. In  tragedy  he  is  always  flruggling  after 
fomc  occafion  to  be  comick,  but  in  comedy  he  fceins 
to  repofe,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a mode  of  think- 
ing congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  fcencs 
there  is  always  fomething  wanting,  but  his  comedy 
often  furpaffes  expectation  or  defire.  His  comedy 
pleafes  by  the  thoughts  and  the  language,  and  his 
tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and  affion. 
His  tragedy  Icems  to  be  fkill,  his  comedy  to  be 
inlUnff. 
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The  force  of  his  comick  fceneshas  fuffered  little 
diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a century 
and  a half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  per- 
fonages  a£l  upon  principles  arifing  from  genuine 
palTion,  very  little  modified  by  particular  forms, 
their  pleafutes  and  vexations  are  communicable  to 
all  times  and  to  all  places ; they  are  natural,  and 
therefore  durable;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of 
perfonal  habits,  are  only  fuperficial  dies,  bright  and 
pleafing  for  a little  while,  yet  foon  faded  to  a dim 
tin^l,  without  any  remains  of  former  luftre;  but 
the  diferiminations  of  true  paffion  are  the  colours 
of  nature ; they  pervade  the  whole  mafs,  and  can 
only  perilh  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The 
accidental  compofitions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  diffolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them  ; 
but  the  uniform  fiinplicity  of  primitive  qualities 
neither  admits  increafe,  nor  fuffers  decay.  The 
fand  heaped  upon  one  flood  is  fcattered  by  another, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place.  The 
flream  of  time,  which  is  continually  waffling  the 
dilfolublc  fabricks  of  other  poets,  paffes  without 
injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakfpeare. 

If  there  be,  what  1 believe  there  is,  in  every 
nation,  a flylc  which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phrafeology  lo  confonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its 
refpeflive  language,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  un- 
altered; this  Ityle  is  probably  to  be  fought  in  the 
common  intercourfc  of  life,  among  thofe  who 
fpeak  only  to  be  underflood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching  modifh 
innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  eflablifhed 
forms  of  fpccch,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making 
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better  ; tbofe  tvlio  wlfh  for  diflin£lion  forfake  the 
vulcjar,  -when  the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a 
converfation  above  grolfncfs  and  bclo^v  refinement, 
where  propriety  refides,  and  where  this  poet  feems 
to  have  gathered  his  comick  dialogue.  He  is 
iherelore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  prefent 
age  than  any  other  author  equally  remote,  and 
among  his  other  excellencies  delerves  to  be  fludied 
as  one  of  the  original  mafters  of  our  language. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  confidcrcd  not  as 
tinexceptionably  conflant,  but  as  containing  general 
and  predominant  truth.  Shakfpearc’s  familiar 
dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  fmootli  and  clear,  yet 
not  wholly  without  ruggednefs  or  diiRculty;  as  a 
country  may  be  eminently  liuitful,  though  it  has 
fpots  unfit  for  cultivation;  his  charaflers  are  praifed 
as  natural,  though  their  fentiments  are  fometimes 
forced,  and  their  aftions  improbable ; as  the  earth 
upon  the  whole  is  fplierical,  though  its  furfacc  is 
varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakfpeare  with  his  excellencies  has  likewife 
faults,  and  faults  fufficient  to  obfeure  and  over- 
whelm any  other  merit.  I fliall  flicw  them  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  me,  without 
envious  malignity  or  fuperflitious  veneration.  No 
queflion  can  be  more  innocently  difenffed  than  a 
dead  poet’s  prctenficns  to  renown  ; and  little  regard 
is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  fets  candour  liigher 
than  truth. 

His  firfl  defecl  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed 
mofl  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  facrinces 
virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  fo  much  more  careful 
to  plcafc  than  to  inflrud,  that  J;e  Iccms  to  write 
without  any  moral  purpofe.  from  his  wiiilngs 
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indeed  a fyftem  oF  foeial  duty  may  be  felefled,  for 
he- that  thinks  rcafonably  mud  think  morally;  but 
his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  cafually  from  him; 
he  makes  no  juft  diftribution  of  good  or  evil,  jior 
is  always  careful  to  fhew  in  the  virtuous  a difap- 
probation  of  the  wicked;  hs  carries  his  perfons 
indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
clofe  difmilTes  them  without  further  care,  and 
leaves  their  examples  to  optraic  by  chance.  This 
fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ; for 
it  is  always  a writer’s  duty  to  make  the  world 
better,  and  jufticc  is  a virtue  independent  on  time 
Or  places 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  that  a 
very  llight  confideraiion  may  improve  them,  and 
ft)  carelclsly  purfued,  that  he  teems  not  always  fully 
to  comprehend  his  own  dcfign.  He  omits  op- 
portunities of  inftru(fting  or  delighting,  which  the 
train  of  his  ftory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and 
apparently  rejefts  thofe  exhibitions  which  would 
be  more  afFeifting;  for  the  fake  of  thofe  which  arc 
more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglefled.  When  he 
found  himfelf  near  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  he  fliortcncd  the  labour  to 
fnatch  the  profit.  He  tlicfefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  ftiottld  moft  vigoroully  exert  them,  and 
his  cataftrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper- 
fe£lly  Tcprelented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  diftinflion  of  time  or  ptacc,^ 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcruplc, 
the  cuftoms,  inftitutions,  and  opinions  of  another, 
at  the  expeuee  not  only  of  likelihood,  bu:  of  p*olTi- 
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bllity.  Thcfe  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagirred 
interpolations.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Heiftor 
quoting  Arillotle,  when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Thefeus 
and  Hippolyta  combined  with  the  Gothick  my- 
thology of  fairies.  Shakfpeare,  indeed,  was  not 
the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame 
ase  Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of 
learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia,  confounded  the  paf- 
toral  with  the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence, 
quiet,  and  fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, and  adventure.' 

In  his  comick  feenes  he  is  feldom  very  fuccefsful, 
when  he  engages  his  charaflers  in  reciprocations  of 
fmartnefs  and  contefls  of  farcafm ; their  jells  are 
commonly  grofs,  and  their  plcafantry  licentious  ; 
neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  fufficiently  diftinguiflicd  from  his 
clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined  manners. 
Whether  he  reprefented  the  real  converfation  of 
his  time  is  not  cafy  to  determine;-  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
time  of  flatelinefs,  formality  and  referve,  yet  per- 
haps the  relaxations  of  that  feverity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  mufl,  however,  have  been  always 
fome  modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a 
writer  ought  to  choofe  the  bell. 

^ As  a furtlicr  extennacion  cfShakfpearc’s  error,  it  may  be 
nrged  that  he  found  the  Gothick.  mythology  of  Fairies  already 
incorporated  with  Greek  and  Roman  Itory,  by  our  early 
tranflators.  Phacr  and  Golding,  who  firfl  gave  us  Virgil  and 
Ovid  In  an  Englifh  drefs,  introduce  Fairies  almoll  as  often  as 
Nymphs  are  mentioued  In  thefe  claffick  authors.  Neither  are 
our  aucleut  vcrUhcrs  Ids  culpable  ou  the  fcoie  of  auaehro- 
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In  tragedy  his  performance  fecms  conftantly  to 
be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efFufions  of 
paffion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  moll 
part  flriking  and  encrgetick;  but  whenever  he 
folicits  his  'invention,  or  ftrains  his  faculties,  the 
offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumor,  meanncls,  le- 
dioufnefs,  and  obfeurity. 

In  narration  he  affecls  a difproportionate  pomp 
of  didion,  and  a.weaiifome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfeflly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick  poetry  is 
naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inaftive, 
and  obftrufls  the  progrcls  of  the  aftion  ; i^  fltould 
therefore  always  be  rapid  and  enlivened  by  fre- 
quent interruption.  Shakfpeare  found  it  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  inllcad  of  lightening  it  by  brevity, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and 
fplendour. 

His  declamations  or  fet  fpeeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  -was  the  power  of 
nature;  when  lie  endeavoured  like  other  tragick 
writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification, 
and  inftead  of  inquiring  what  the  occafion  I'e- 
niandcd,  to  fhew  how  much  his  (lores  of  knowledge 
could  fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the  pity 
or  refentinent  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  exprefs, and  will  not  rejc£l;  he  flruggles 


nifins.  Under  theJr  hands  the  laii/la  becomes  a cannon,  and 
other  modern  inllrnmenis  arc  perpetually  fubllltuted  for  firch 
ss  were  the  produce  of  the  leiuotcft  ages.  SmviNS. 
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\vith  it  a while,  and  if  it  continues  (lubboin,  com- 
prifcs  it  in  words  fuch  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to 
be  difentangled  and  evolved  by  thofc  who  have 
more  leifure  to  bellow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate, 
the  thought  is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great 
where  the  line  is  bulky  ; the  equality  of  words  tq 
things  is  very  often  -neglefled,  and  trivial  fenti- 
mcnts  and  vulgar  ideas  difapppint  the  attention,  to 
which  they  are  rccoiniiiended  by  fonorous  epithets 
and  (vvellijig  figures. 

But  the  admiiers  of  this  great  poet  have  moll 
reafon  to  comjilain  when  he  approaches  neared  to 
his  highed  excellence,  and  fecnis  fully  rcfolved  to 
fink  them  in  dejeflion,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatnels,  the  danger 
of  innocence,  or  the  crolfcs  of  love.  What  he 
does  bed,  he  foon  ccafcs  to  do.  He  is  not  long 
foft  and  pathctick  without  lomc  idle  conceit,  or 
contemptible  equivocation.  He  no  fooner  begins 
to  move,  tl'.an  he  counteradls  hiinfelf;  and  {error 
and  pity,  as  they  are  riling  in  the  mind,  arc 
phecked  and  bladed  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A quibble  is  to  Shakfpeare,  what  luminous 
vapours  arc  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
adventures;  it  is  fure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way, 
and  fure  to  engulph  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  foiuc 
malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fafeinations 
are  inefidible.  Whatever  be  thq  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  difquifition,  whether  he  be  enlarging 
knowledge  or  exalting  alFedlion,  whether  he  be 
amufing  attention  with  incidents,  or.  enphaining  it 
in  fufpenfc,  let  but  a quibble  fpring  up  before  him, 
and  he  leaves  his  work  unfiuil}icd.  A quibble  is 
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the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn 
allde  from  his  career,  or  (loop  from  his  elevation. 
A quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  (uch 
delight,  that  he  was  content  to  purchafe  it  by  the 
facrilice  of  rcafon.  propriety  and  truth.  A quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the 
world,  and  was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  (Irange,  that,  in  enumerating 
the  defeats  of  this  writer,  1 have  not  yet  mentioned 
liis  ncgledl  of  the  unities;  his  violation  of  thofe 
laws  which  have  been  inflituted  and  eftablilhed  by 
the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing. 
I relign  him  to  critical  jullicc,  without  making 
any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than  that  whicli 
mull  be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence  ; that 
his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings  ; but,  from  the 
cenfure  w'hich  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
him,  I fliall  with  due  reverence  to  that  learning 
which  I mud  oppofc,  adventure  to  try  how  I cau 
defend  him. 

His  hidories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  fubjeft  to  any  of  their  laws  ; nothing 
more  is  necefl'ary  to  all  the  praife  which  they  expecl, 
than  that  the  changes  of  aflion  be  fo  prepared  as 
to  be  underdood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and 
affefling,  and  the  charaflers  confident,  natural, 
and  didinfl.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and 
therefore  none  is  to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preferved 
the  unity  of  aflion.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an 
intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  unra- 
velled; he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  dehgn 
only  to  dilcover  it,  for  this  is  fcldom  the  order  of 
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real  events,  and  Shakfpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature  t 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Arillotlc  requires, 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end;  one  event  is 
concatenated  wiili  another,  and  the  conclufion 
follows  by  cafy  confequence.  'I'herc  are  perhaps 
fome  incidents  that  might  be  fpared,  as  in  other 
poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time 
upon  the  ftage ; but  the  general  fydem  makes 
gradual  advances,  and  the  end  of  the 
end  of  expeflaiion. 

T o the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  fhewn 
no  regard  ; and  perhaps  a nearer  view  of  the  prini- 
ciples  on  which  they  {land  will  diininifli  their 
value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  veneration 
which,  from  the  lime  of  Corneille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  difeovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than  pleafure  to  the 
auditor. 

The  neceffity  of  obferving  the  unities  of  lime 
and  place  ariles  irom  the  iuppofed  neceffity  of 
making  the  drama  credible.  "Ihe  criticks  hold  it 
impolfible,  that  an  aflion  of  months  or  years  can 
be  poffibly  believed  to  pafs  in  three  hours;  or  that 
the  fpedlator  can  fuppofc  himfelf  to  lit  in  the 
theatre,  while  amballadors  go  and  return  between 
diRant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns 
befiegcd,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or 
till  lie  whom  they  faw  courting  his  miftrefs,  fiiall 
lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  fon.  The  mind  revolts 
from  evident  falfehopd,  and  fuElion  lofes  its  force 
when  it  departs  from  the  refcmblance  of  reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  nccelfarily 
arifes  the  contraclion  of  place.  The  fpeflator, 
who  knows  that  he  faw  the  firR  ad  at  Alexandria^ 
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cannot  fuppofc  that  he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at 
a cliflance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea 
coukl,  in  fo  fliort  a time,  have  tranfported  him; 
he  knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  place;  and  he  kiiov.-s  that  place  cannot  change 
itfclf ; that  what  was  a houfe  cannot  become  a 
plain;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Per- 
fepolis.  ^ 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which  a 
critick  exults  over  the  mifery  of  an  irregular  poet, 
and  exults  commonly  without  refillance  or  reply. 
It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority 
of  Shakfpeare,  that  he  alfumes,  as  an  unqueftion- 
able  principle,  a polition,  which,  while  his  breath 
is  forming  it  into  words,  his  undcrllanding  pro- 
nounces to  be  falfe.  It  is  falfe,  that  any  repre- 
fentation  is  raiftaken  for  reality;  that  any  draiTiatick. 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
fingle  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objeftion  arifmg  from  the  impolTibility  of 
palTing  the  firft  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next 
at  Rome,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  play  opens,  the 
fpeftator  really  imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria, 
and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines 
this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  the 
Rage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  fer  the  promontory  of 
Aflium.  Dclufion,  if  delufion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation  ; if  the  fpeftator  can  be  once 
perfuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander 
and  Caefar,  that  a room  illuminated  with  candles 
is  the  plain  of  Phatfalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus, 
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lie  is  in  a flatc  of  elevation  above  th'e  reach  of 
reafon,  or  of  trutli,  and  from  the  heights  of 
empyrean  poetry,  may  defpife  tlie  circumfcripitons 
of  terrcflrial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon  why  a 
mind  thus  wandering  in  ecilafy  (liould  count  the 
clock,  or  why  an  hour  fhould  not  be  a century  in 
that  calenture  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the 
ftage  a field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpeflators  arc  always  in 
their  fenfes,  and  know,  from  the  firft  a£l  to  the 
lafl,  that  the  ftage  is  only  a hage,  and  that  the 
players  are  only  players.  I'hey  come  to  hear  a 
certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  jufl  gellurc 
anc|  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  fome 
action,  and  an  afiion  muft.  be  in  fome  place  ; but 
tire  diflerent  aflions  that  complete  a (lory  may  be 
in  places  very  lemote  from  each  other;  and  where 
is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  that  fpacc  to  reprefent 
firft  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Atlicns,  but  a 
modern  theatre. 

By  fuppofition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may 
be  extended  ; the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapfes 
for  the  moft  part  between  the  a£ls;  for,  of  fo  much 
of  the  adion  as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.  If,  in  the  firft  aft,  prepa- 
rations for  war  againft  Mithridates  are  reprefented 
to  be  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  with- 
out abfurdity,  be  reprefented,  in  the  cataftiophe, 
as  happening  in  Pontus  ; we  know  that  there  is 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ; we  know 
that  we  arc  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ; that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  7’he  drama 
exhibits  fucccfflvc  imaginations  of  fucceffive  aftions. 
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and  why  may  not  the  fccond  imitation  rcprcfcnt 
an  aflion  that  happened  years  after  the  firR;  if  it 
be  fo  conne£led  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can 
be  fuppofed  to  intervene?  Time,  is,  of  all  mode* 
of  cxiltence,  mofl  obfequious  to  the  imagination; 
a lapfe  of  years  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  a palfagc 
of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  eafily  contraft  the 
time  of  real  aftions,  and  therefore  willingly  per- 
mit it  to  be  contrafled  when  v/c  only  fee  theic 
imitation.' 

It  will  be  afked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due 
to  a drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as 
a juft  pi£lure  of  a real  original ; as  reprefentlng  to 
the  auditor  what  he  would  himfelf  feel,  if  he  were 
to  do  or  fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fuffered 
or  to  be  done.  The  reflcdlion  that  flrikcs  the  heart 
is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  arc  real  evils,  bu; 
that  they  arc  evils  to  which  we  ourfelves  may  be 
expofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  wc 
fancy  the  players,  but  that  wc  fancy  ourfelves  un- 
happy for  a moment;  but  we  rather  lament  the 
poftibility  than  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as 
a mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  flte  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight 
of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  confeioufnefs  of  fic- 
tion ; if  we  thought  murders  and  treafons  real, 
they  would  pleafe  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafuro,  not  hccaufe 
they  arc  iniftaken  for  realities,  but  becaufe  they 
bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is 
recreated  by  a painted  landfcape,  the  trees  arc  not 
fuppofed  capable  to  give  us  fliade,  or  the  fountains 
coolnefs;  but  we  confidcr,  how  we  fhould  be 
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pleafed  with  fuch  fountains  playing  befide  us,  and 
fuch  woods  waving  over  us.  We  arc  agitated  in 
reading  the  hiflory  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man 
lakes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A dra- 
matick  exhibition  is  a book  recited  with  concomi- 
tants that  increafe  or  diminiflt  its  cfTcft.  Familiar 
comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than 
in  the  page;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  lefs.  The 
humour  of  Pctruchio  may  be  heightened  by  gri- 
mace ; but  what  voice  or  what  geflure  can  hope  to 
add  dignity  or  force  to  the  foliloquy  of  Cato? 

A play  read,  effefts  the  mind  like  a play  a£led. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  aflion  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  be  real ; and  it  follows  that  between  the 
acts  a longer  or  fhorter  time  may  be  allowed  to 
pafs,  and  that  no  morp  account  of  fpace  or  dura- 
tion is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a drama,  than 
by  the  reader  of  a narrative,  before  whom  may 
jSafs  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a hero,  or  the  revolu- 
tions of  an  empire. 

Whether  Sliakfpcare  knew  the  unities,  and  re- 
jc£led  them  by  defign,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I think,  impolfible  to  de- 
cide and  ufelefs  to  enquire.  We  may  reafonably 
fuppofe,  that,  when  he  rofe  to  notice,  he  did  not 
want  the  counfels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and 
criticks,  and  that  he  at  lad  deliberately  perfillcd  in 
a practice,  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance. 
As  nothing  is  elfential  to  the  fable,  but  unity  of 
aflion,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  arife 
evidently  from  falfc  alfumptions,  and  by  circuin- 
feribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  Iclfen  its  variety, 
1 cannot  think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  obicrved;  nor,  if 
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fuch  another  poet  could  arife,  Ihould  I very  vehe- 
mently reproach  hinij  that  his  firli  act  palTed  at 
Venice,  and  hi*  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations 
of  rules  merely  pofitive,  become  the  comprehenfive 
genius  of  Shakfpeare,  and  fuch  cenfures  are  fuit- 
able  to  the  minute  and  Uender  criticifm  of  Vol- 
taire ; 

“ Non  ufquc  adeo  ptnnifcult  imis 
“ Longus  fumma  dies,  ut  non,  fi  voce  Metelll 
“ Serventur  leges,  mallnt  a Caefare  tolii." 

Yet  when  I fpcak  thus  (lightly  of  dramatick  rules, 
1 cannot  but  recoiled  how  much  wit  and  learning 
may  be  produced  againft  me;  before  fuch  authori- 
ties 1 am  afraid  to  (land,  not  that  I think  the  pre- 
fent  quellion  one  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  decided  by 
mere  authority,  but  becaufe  it  is  to  be  fufpeded, 
that  thefe  precepts  have  not  been  fo  eafily  received, 
but  for  better  reafons  than  I have  yet  been  able  to 
find.  The  refult  of  my  enquiries,  in  which  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  boaft  of  impartiality,  is, 
that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  clfcntial 
to  a jufl  drama,  that  though  they  may  fometimes 
conduce  to  pleafure,  they  are  alv/ays  to  be  facrificed 
to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  inflrudion; 
and  that  a play,  written  with  nice  obfervation  of 
critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate 
curiofity,  as  the  produd  of  luperfluous  and  oflcn- 
tatious  art,  by  which  is  fhown,  rather  what  is 
polfible,  than  what  is  neccHary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, fhall  preferve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deferves  the  like  applaufe  with  the  archited,  who 
fhail  difplay  all  the  orders  of  architedure,  m a 
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citadel,  without  any  deduflion  from  its  flrength; 
but  the  piintijial  beauty  of  a citadel  is  to  exclude 
the  enemy  ; and  the  greateft  graces  of  a play  are 
to  copy  nature,  and  inilruil  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I have  here  not  dogmatically  but 
deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of 
the  drama  to  a new  examination.  I am  almoft 
frighted  at  my  own  temerity;  and  when  I cflimatc 
the  fame  and  the  flrength  of  thofe  that  maintain 
the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in 
reverential  filence;  as  itneas  withdrew  from  the 
defence  of  Troy,  when  he  faw  Neptune  fhaking 
the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  befiegers. 

Thofe  whom  my  arguments  cannot  perfuade  to 
give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shak- 
fpearc,  will  eafily,  if  they  confidcr  the  condiuon 
of  his  life,  make  feme  allowance  for  his  igno- 
rance. 

Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly  efli- 
inated.  mufl  be  compared  with  the  Rate  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular 
opportunities;  and  though  to  a reader  a book  be 
not  worfe  or  better  for  the  circumRances  of  the 
author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a fileiit  reference  of 
human  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry, 
how  lar  man  may  extend  his  defigns,  or  hew  high 
he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dig- 
nitv  than  in  what  rank  we  Riall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiohty  is  always  bufy  to  difeover 
the  inRruments,  as  well  as  to  furvev  the  workman- 
fliip,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  aferibed  to  origi- 
nal powers,  and  how  much  to  cafual  and  adventi- 
tious help.  T.  he  palaces  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
certainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations,  if 
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compared  to  the  houfes  of  Eoropcan  monarch?  ; 
ycl  who  could  forbear  to  view  them  with  aUonilh- 
ment,  who  remembered  that  they  w'crc  built  with- 
out the  ufc  of  iron? 

The  Englifh  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakfpearc, 
was  yet  (Iruggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The 
philology  of  Italy  had  been  tranfplanted  hither  in^ 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ; and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  fucccfsfully  cultivated  by 
Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and 
Gardiner;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon, 
and  Afcham.  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in 
the  principal  fchools ; and  thofe  who  united  ele- 
gance with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence, 
the  Italian  and  Spanilli  poets.  But  literature  was 
yet  confined  to  profelTed  i'cholars,  or  to  men  and 
women  of  high  rank.  The  public  was  grofs  and 
dark  ; and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
acCompliflimcnt  flill  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals  have  their  infancy, 
A people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiofity,  be- 
ing yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  flate  of  things, 
knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is  propofed 
as  its  refcmblance.  VVhatever  is  remote  from 
common  appearances  is  always  welcome  to  vulgar, 
as  to  childilh  credulity ; and  of  a country  unen- 
lightened by  learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vul- 
gar. The  ftndy  of  thofe  who  then  afpired  to 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adven-tures, 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume.. 

The  minxi  which  has  feafted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiftion,  has  no  tafte  of  the  inhpidity  of 
truth.  A play  which  imitated  only  the  common 
occurrences  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  ad- 
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mirers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have  made 
little  imprefiTion  ; he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an  audience 
was  under  the  necelfjty  of  looking  round  for  llrange 
events  and  fabulous  tranfaflions,  and  that  incredi- 
bility, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  olFcndcd, 
•was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to 
^ unlkilful  curiofity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from 
novels;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppolc,  that  he 
chofe  the  moll  popular,  fuch  as  were  read  by  many, 
and  related  by  more;  for  his  audience  could  ncc 
ha^■e  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in 
their  hands. 

The  Aorics,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors,  were  in  his  time  accefhble  and  familiar. 
The  fable  of  As  you  like  it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
copied  from  Chaucer’s  Gamrlyn,  was  a little  pam- 
phlet of  thofe  times  ; and  old  Mr.  Gibber  remem- 
bered the  talc  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englifli  profc, 
which  the  criticks  have  now  to  feck  in  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus. 

His  Englifli  hlflories  he  took  from  Englifh  chro- 
nicles and  Englifh  ballads;  and  as  the  ancietJt 
writers  were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by 
verlions,  they  fupplied  him  with  new  fubjefls; 
he  dilated  fome  of  Plutarch  s lives  into  plays,  when 
they  had  been  tranflated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  a rude  people  was  more  caliiy  caught  than 
by  fentirnent  or  argumentation;  and  Inch  is  the 
power  of  the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who 
defpife  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
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ftrongly  fcizecl  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakfpcare  than 
of  any  other  writer;  others  pleafe  us  by  particular 
fpeeches,  but  he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the 
event,  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in 
fecuring  the  firlt  purpofe  of  a writer,  by  exciting 
reftlefs  and  unquenchable  curioGty,  and  compelling 
him  that  reads-his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  fliows  and  buflle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  fame  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleafure  palTes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
but  returns,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye. 
Thole  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhi- 
bited had  more  (kill  in  pomps  or  procelTions  than 
in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  fomc 
vifible  and  diferiminated  events,  as  comments  on 
the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  Ihouldraoft  pleafe; 
and  whether  his  praflice  is  more  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  ftill  find  that  on  our  llage  fomething 
mull  be  done  as  well  as  faid,  and  inadive  decla- 
mation is  very  coldly  heard,  however  mufical  or 
elegant,  palTionate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  exprelfes  his  wonder,  that  our  author’s 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a nation,  which  has 
feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  him  be  anfwered, 
that  Addilbn  (peaks  tlie  language  of  poets,  and 
Shakfpcare,  of  men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable 
beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we 
lee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  feii- 
timents  or  human  aflions;  we  place  it  with  the 
laireft  and  the  nobleft  progeny  which  judgment 
propagates  by  conjunction  with  learning;  but 
Otfullo  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  ollspring  of 
obfervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  affords 
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a fplendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fiflitlou* 
manners,  and  delivers  jufl  and  noble  feiitiinents, 
in  diftion  eafy,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its 
hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart;  the  corapofuion  refers  us  only  to  the  writer; 
w€  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
Addijon. 

The  work  of  a corrc£l  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  fliades,  and  feented  with  flowers;  the 
compofition  of  Shakfpeare  is  a foreft,  in  which 
oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the 
air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  weeds  and  bram- 
bles, and  fometimes  giving  Ihcltcr  to  myrtles  and 
to  rofes;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and 
gratifying  the  mind  with  endlefs  diverlity.  Other 
poets  difplay  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  mi- 
nutely finiflied,  wrought  into  fliape,  and  poliflied 
into  brightnefs.  Shakfpeare  opens  a mine  which 
contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  uncxhaufliblc 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incruftations,  debaled 
bv  impurities,  and  mingled  wiili  a mafs  of  meaner 
minerals. 

It  has  been  much  dlfpnted,  whether  Shakfpeare 
owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or 
whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of  .fcholaflick. 
education,  the  precepts  of  critical  fciencc,  and  the 
examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a tradition,  that 
Shakfpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular 
education,  nor  much  (kill  in  the  dead  languages. 
Jonfon,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  h'.  had  Jmall  Latin, 
and  Irfs  Greek  \ who,  befidcs  that  he  had  no  imagin- 
able temptation  to  falfchood  wrote  at  a lime  when 
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die  charaiftcr  and  acquifnions  of  Shakfpeare  were 
known  to  multitudes.  His  evidence  ought  there- 
fore to  decide  the  controverfy,  unlcfs  fome  telti- 
mony  of  equal  force  could  be  oppolcd. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  difeovered 
deep  learning  in  imitations  of  old  writers  ; but  the 
examples  which  I have  known  urged,  were  drawn 
from  books  tranflated  in  his  time;  or  were  fuch 
eafy  coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  confider  the  fame  fubjefts  ; or  fuch  remarks 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  are  tranfmitted  through  the  world  in 
proverbial  fentences. 

I have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
fentence,  Go  before.  I'll  follow,  we  read  a tranila- 
tion  of,  I prae,  fequar.  I have  been  told,  that  when 
Caliban,  after  a plcafing  dream,  fays,  I cry'd  to 
Jleep  again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  hadj 
like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wifli  on  the  fame 
occafion. 

There  arc  a few  paflages  which  may  pafs  for 
imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and 
as  he  ufed  what  he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if 
lie  had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  conftflcdly  taken  from 
the  Menachmi  of  Plautus  ; from  the  only  play  of 
Plautus  which  w'as  then  in  Englifli.  What  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that, 
W'ould  have  copied  more;  but  that  thofe  which 
were  not  tranflated  were  ioacccflible ? 
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Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  an- 
certain.  That  his  plays  have  fome  French  feenes 
proves  but  little;  he  might  cafily  procure  them  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had 
known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he 
could  not  have  written  it  without  affiflance.  In 
the  floryof  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  is  obferved  to  have 
followfed  the  Englifli  tranflation,  where  it  deviates 
from  the  Italian  ; but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  againfl  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 
was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himfelf,  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  moft  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  fuf- 
ficiently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  conllruflion, 
but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eafy  perufal  of 
the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  Ikill  in  mo- 
dern languages,  I can  find  no  fufficient  ground  of 
determination;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or 
Italian  authors  have  been  difeovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in  eflcein,  I am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more  than 
Englifh,  and  chofc  for  his  lables  only  fuch  talcs  as 
he  found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his 
work.s  ds  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope,  but  it  is 
often  fuch  knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply. 
He  that  will  underhand  Shaklpeare,  mull  not  be 
content  to  fludy  him  in  the  clofct,  he  muh  look 
for  his  meaning  fometimes  among  the  fports  of  the 
field,  and  fometimes  among  the  manuladturcs  of 
the  Ihop. 

There  is  however  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
Indigent  of  books,  blit  that  he  might  very  iiLaally 
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indulge  his  curiofity  without  cxcurfion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were 
tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek;  the  Reforma- 
tion had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological 
learning;  mofl  of  the  topicks  of  human  difquifition 
had  found  Englilh  writers ; and  poetry  had  been 
cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuccefs. 
This  was  a flock  of  knowledge  fufficient  for  a 
mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 
it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the 
produft  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  Englilh 
ftage  in  a flate  of  the  utmoft.  rudenefs  ; no  elTays 
either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
which  it  could  be  difeovered  to  what  degree  of 
delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 
Neither  charafter  nor  dialogue  were  yet  underftood. 
Shakfpcarc  may  be  truly  faid  to  have  introduced 
them  both  amongll  us,  and  in  fome  of  his  happier 
feenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoft 
height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he’  pro- 
ceeded, is  not  eafily  known ; for  the  chronology 
ofdiis  works  is  yet  unfettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion, 
that  perhaps  we  arc  not  to  look  fur  his  beginning,  like 
thofc  of  other  writers,  in  his  Icaji  perjefl  works ; art 
had  Jo  little,  and  nature  Jo  large  a Jhare  in  what  be 
did,  that  for  aught  I know,  fays  he,  the  perjormances 
of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  mojl  -vigorous,  were  the 
bejl.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the  power 
of  ufing  to  any  certain  purpofe  the  materials  which 
diligence  procures,  or  opportunity  fupplics.  Na- 
ture gives  no  man  knowledge,  and  when  images 
arc  collciftcd  by  fludy  and  experience  can  only 
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affifl  in  combining  or  applying  them.  Shakfpeare, 
however  lavoured  bv  nature,  could  impart  only 
what  he  had  learned;  and  as  hq  mud  cncrcafe  his 
ideas,  like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquilition, 
he,  like  them,  grew  wifer  as  he  grew  older,  could 
difplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more,  and  inftrucl 
with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himfelf  more  amply 
inllru<ded. 

There  is  a vigilance  of  ohfervation  and  accuracy 
of  diflirifhon  which  books  and  precepts  cannot 
confer  ; from  this  almofl  all  original  and  native 
excellence  proceeds.  Shakfpeare  mull  have  looked 
upon  mankind  with  perfpicacitv,  in  the  highed 
degree  curious  aud  attentive.  Other  writers  borrow 
their  charaflers  from  preceding  writers,  and  di- 
verfify  them  only  by  the  accidental  appendages  of 
prelent  manners ; the  drefs  is  a little  \-aried,  but 
the  body  is  the  lame.  Our  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide;  for,  except  the  charaidcrs  of 
Chancer,  to  whom  1 think  he  is  not  much  indebted, 
there  were  no  writers  in  Englith,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modern  languages,  which  Ihewed 
life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  corited  about  the  original  benevolence' or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attcmjited  to  analyfc  the  mind, 
to  trace  the  paffions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the 
fcminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  found  the 
depths  of  the  hc^rt  for  the  motives  of  atdion.  All 
thofe  enquiries,  wl.icti  from  that  time  that  liiimau 
nature  became  tlic  falhionnble  dudv,  have  been 
made  fometimes  with  nice  difccrnnicm.  hut  often 
avith  idle  fubtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The 
tales,  with_  which  the  infancy  of  learning  v.-as  fa- 
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tislicd,  o-;;hibitcd  only  the  fuperficial  appearances 
of  atlion,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the 
taufes,  and  were  formed  for  fuch  as  delighted  in 
wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  -was  not 
then  to  be  fludied  in  the  clofct;  he  that  would 
know  the  world,  was  under  the  ncceiruy  of  glean- 
ing his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in 
its  bulinefs  at‘d  anmfements. 

, Doyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  high  birth, 
bccaufe  it  favoured  his  curiolity,  by  facilitating  his 
accefs.  Shakfpeare  had  no  fuch  advantage;  he 
tame  to  London  a needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many  works 
.of  genius  and  learning  have  been  performed  in 
.Dates  of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to 
ahought  or  to  enquiry  ; fo  many,  that  he  who  con- 
lidcrSi  them  is  inclined  to  think,  that  be  fees  enter- 
prize  .,and  pei fcverance,  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,,  and  Iridding  help  and  hindrance 
vanifh  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakfpeare  was 
riot  to  be  deprelTcd  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor 
limited  by  the  narrow  converfation  to  which  men 
in  want  are  , inevitably  condemned  ; the  incum- 
brances of  his  fortune  w’ere  fhaken  from  his  miud, 
as  dfw-dropi  from  a lion's  mane. 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  fo  little  affiflance  to  furmount  them,  he  has 
been  able  to  maintain  an  exaft  knowledge  of  nrany 
modes  of  life,  and  many  calls  of  native  drlpofitions ; 
to  vary  them  w ith  greater  multiplicity ; to  mark  them 
by  nice  dilUnillions ; and  to  ffiow  them  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
fonnanccs4lte  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  liim- 
fclf  becu^iuitatcd  by  all  luccceding  writers;  and  ic 
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may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  fucceflbr« 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  collefled,  than 
he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  ailions  of 
men ; he  was  an  exaft  furveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world; . his  deferiptions  have  always  fome  peculiari- 
ties, gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they 
really  exilt.  It  may  be  obierved,  that  the  oldcll; 
poets  of  many  nations  prelerve  their  reputation, 
and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a 
fhort  celebrity,  fink  into  oblivion.  The  firfl,  who- 
ever they  be,  muft  take  their  lentiments  and  de- 
feriptions immediately  from  knowledge-;  the  refem- 
blancc  is  therefore  juft,  their  deferiptions  are 
verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  fentiments  acknow- 
ledged by  every  breaft.  Thofe  whom  their  fame 
invites  to  the  fame  ftudles,  copy  partly  them,  and 
partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  fuck 
authority,  as  to  ftand  in  the  place  of  nature  to 
another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating  a little, 
becomes  at  laft  capricious  and  cafual.  Shakfpeare, 
whether  life  or  nature  be  his  fiibjcil,  fltews  plainly, 
that  he  has  feen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  diftbrted. 
by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind;  the  igno- 
rant feel  his  reprefentations  to  be  juft,  and  the 
learned  fee  that  they  ate  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  ealy  to  find  any  author, 
except  Homer,  who  invented  fo  much  as  Shak- 
fpeare, who  fo  much  advanced  the  ftuclies  which 
he  cultivated,  or  clfufed  fo  much  novelty  upon  his 
age  or  country.  T he  form,  the  cl#tacier,  the 
language,  and  the  Ihews  of  the  Englifh^Jrama  arc 
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his.  He  feems,  fays  Dennis,  lo  have  been  the  verj> 
original  of  our  Englijh  tragical  harmmy,  that  is,  the 
harmony  of  blank  verfe,  diverffird  iften  by  diffyllable 
and  trijfyllable  terminations.  For  the  dwerfity  dijlin- 
guijhes  It  from  heroiek  haimony,  and  by  bringing  it 
nearer  to  common  nfe  makes  it  more  proper  to  gain  at- 
tention, and  more  Jit  for  afhon  and  dialogue.  Huih 
verfe  we  make  when  we  are  writing  profe  ; we  make 
Juch  verfe  in  common  converfation. 

I know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigoroufly  juft, 
The  diffyllable  termination,  which,  the  critick 
rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to  be  found, 
though,  1 think,  not  in  Gorboduc,  which  is  con- 
fcffedly  before  our  author ; yet  in  Hieronymo,^  of 
which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  at  leaft  as  old  as  his  earlier  plays. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  firft  who 
taught  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to  plcafe,  there 
being  no  theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of 
which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries 
and  colleflors  of  books,  which  are  fought  becaulc 
they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not  have  been  fcarcc, 
had  they  been  much  eftcemed. 

To  him  we  mull  aferibo  the  praife,  unlefs  Spenfer 
may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  firlt  difeovered  ' 
to  how  much  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  the  Englilh 
ianguage  could  be  fofteiicd.  He  has  fpeeches. 
perhaps  fometimes  feenes,  which  have  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  Heen-. 
dcavouTs  indeed  commonly  to  llrike  by  the  force 

• It  appears  from  the  inrlti^Hon  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  Barih^ 
lomew  Fiitr^  to  have  been  a<fled  before  the  yt^r  1690*  See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  996.  n.  4.  St£kvin8. 
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and  vigour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  executci 
his  purpofc  hater,, than  wlien  he  tries,  to  fooih  by 
foftnefs. 

Yet  it  iimfl  be  at  lafl  confefied,  that  as  we  owe 
every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fomething  to  us;  that, 
if  much  of  his  praife  is  paid  by  perception  and 
judgment,  much  is  likewilc  given  by  cullom  and 
veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and 
turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him 
what  we  fliould  in  another  loath  and  defpife.  If  w^ 
endured  without  praifing,  refpcfl  for  the  father 
of  our  drama  might  excufe  us;  but  I have  feen, 
in  the  book  of  fome  modern  critick,  a colledion 
of  anomalies,  which  fiiew  that  he  has  corrupted 
language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which 
his  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a monument  of 
honour. 

He  has  fccnes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  excel- 
lence, but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  were 
now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a contemporary 
writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  conciufion.  I am 
indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were 
wrouglit  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfeclion  ; when  they 
were  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  fatif- 
lied  the  writer.  It  is  fcldom  that  authors,  though 
more  fludious  of  fame  than  Shakfpcarc,  rife  much 
above  the  flandard  of  their  own  age;  to  add  a little 
to  tvhat  is  bell  will  always  be  fulHcicut  for  preicnt 
praife,  and  thole  who  find  thcmfclves  exalted  into 
fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their  cncomialls,  and  to 
fparc  the  labour  of  contending  with  themfelvcs. 

<•  It  docs  not  appear,  that  Shakfpcarc  thought  his 
works  worthy  of  ])oficrity,  that  he  levied  any 
ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any  further 
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profpeft,  than  of  prefcnt  popularity  and  prefent 
profit.  ^Vilcn  his  jilays  had  been  afted,  his  hope 
was  at  an  end;  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour 
from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  fcruple  to 
repeat  the  fame  jefis  in  many  dialogues,  or  to 
entangle  different  plots  by  the  fame  knot  of  per- 
plexity, which  may  be  at  lead  forgiven  him,  by 
thofe  who  recoiled,  that  of  Congreve’s  four  come- 
dies, two  are  concluded  by  a marriage  in  a mafk, 
by  a deception,  which  perhaps  never  happened, 
and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not 
invent. 

So  carelcfs  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  eafe  and  plenty,  while  he 
tvas  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  before 
he  could  be  difguRed  with  fatigue,  or  difabied  by 
infirmity,  he  made  no  colleflion  of  his  works  nor 
defircd  to  refeue  thofe  that  had  been  already  pub- 
liflied  from  the  depravations  that  oblcured  them, 
or  fccure  to  the  red  a better  dediny,  by  giving  them 
to  the  world  in  their  genuine  date. 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakfpeare 
in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were  not  pub- 
liflicd  till  about  feven  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
fevv  which  appeared  in  his  life  are  apparently  thrud 
into  the  world  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and 
therefore  probably  v/ithout  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publifhers,  clandedine  or  profeffed, 
the  negligence  and  unfkilfulnefs  has  by  the  late 
revifers  been  fufficientlv  diewn.  The  faults  of  ail 
arc  indeed  numerous  and  grofs,  and  have  not  only 
corrupted  many  palfagcs  perhaps  beyond  recovery, 
but  have  brought  others  into  fufpicion,  which  arc 
only  obfeured  by  obfolete  plualeology,  or  by  the 
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■UTiter's  unfkilfulncfs  and  aflcflation.  To. alter  if 
more  eafy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a more 
common  quality  than  diligence.  Thofc  who  law 
that  they  mud  employ  conjeflure  to  a certain  de- 
gree, were  tvilling  to  indulge  it  a little  lurther. 
Had  the  author  publiOicd  his  own  works,  we  fliould 
have  fat  quietly  down  to  difentangle  his  intricacies, 
and  clear' his  obfcuritics;  but  now  we  tear  what 
we  cannot  loofe,  and  ejed  what  we  happen  not  to 
iinderdand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened 
without  the  concurrence  of  many  caufes.  The 
flyle  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  itfclf  ungrammatical, 
perplexed,  and  obfeure;  his  works  were  tran- 
Icribcd  for  the  players  by  thofe  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  Icldom  underdood  them  ; they  were 
tranfmitted  by  copiers  equally  unlkilful,  who  dill 
multiplied  errors ; they  were  perhaps  fometimes 
mutilated  by  the  adors,  lor  the  fake  of  fhortening 
the  fpeeches  ; and  were  at  lad  printed  without  cor- 
redion  of  the  prefs.^ 

* Muchdtferved  cenfure  has  hecn  thrown  out  on  the  c.ire- 
Icirnefs  of  our  ancient  printers,  as  well  as  on  the  wretched 
tranferipts  they  obtained  from  contemporary  theatres.  Yet 
1 cannot  help  obferring  that,  even  at  this  inftant,  fhould  anv 
one  undertake  to  publlQi  a play  of  Shakfpeare  from  pages  of 
no  greater  fidelity  than  fitch  as  are  iffued  out  for  the  ufe  of 
performers,  the  prefs  would  teem  with  as  interpolated  and 
inextricable  nonfenfe  as  it  produced  above  a century  ago.  Mr. 
Colman  ( who  cannot  be  ftifpefled  of  ignorance  or  mif-repre- 
fentaiion)  in  his  preface  to  the  laft  edition  of  Beaumont  and 
Jletchcr,  very  forcibly  ftylcs  the  prompter’s  books  “the  moll 
inaccurate  and  barbarous  of  all  inanufcripts."  And  well  may 
they  deferve  that  charafler;  lor  verfe  (as  I am  informed)  ftill 
continues  to  be  tranferibed  as  profe  by  a fet  of  mercenaries, 
^ho  in  general  have  neither  the  advantage  of  literature  or  un« 
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In  this  (late  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warbnrton 
fuppofes,  becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  but  be- 
caufe  the  editor’s  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modern 
, languages,  and  our  anceftors  were  accuhoined  to 
fo  much  negligence  of  Ehglifh  printers,  that  they 
could  very  patiently  endure  it.  At  lad  an  edition 
was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; not  becaufe  a poet  was 
to  be  publilhed  by  a poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have 
thought  very  little  on  corredion  or  explanation,  but 
that  our  author's  works  might  appear  like  tliofc  of 
his  fraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a life  and 
recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamo- 
roufly  blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did  not 
undertake,  and  it  is  time  that  jullicc  be  done  him, 
by  confelTing,  that  though  he  feems  tq  have  had  no 
thought  of  corruption  beyond  tlie  printer's  errors, 
yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if  they  were 
not  made  before  which  his  fuccelTors  have  received 
without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  had 
produced  them,  would  have  fdled  pages  and  pages 
with  cenfures  of  the  flupidity  by  which  the  faults 
were  committed,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurditics 
which  they  involved,  with  ollentatious  expofuions 
of  the  new  reading,  and  felf-congratulations  on 
the  happinefs  o*'  dilcovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I have  preferved  the 
prefaces,  1 have  likewife  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  vvtitten  with  much 
elegance  or  fpirit;  it  relates  however  what  is  now 
to  be  known,  and  therefore  deferves  to  pafs  through 
all  fuccceding  publieaffons. 

dtrllandinp.  Folds  lanlum  ne  carmine  manda,  fte  tur’nta  voUiU 
iiidibria,  vizs  the  rcqneft  of  Virgil’s  Hero  to  the  Sybil,  and 
Ihould  alfo  be  the  fupplieation  of  every  dsaaatick poet  to  the 
ageoti  of  a prompter.  Stkevsns. 
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The  nation  has  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe’s  performance,  when  Mr. 
Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true  flatc  of 
Shakfpeare’s  text,  fhowed  that  it  w.as  extremely 
corrupt,  and  gave  rcafon  to  hope  that  there  were 
means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  copies, 
which  none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and 
rehored  many  lines  to  their  integrity,  but,  by  a. 
very  compendious  criticilm,  he  rejeclcd  whatever 
he  diHiked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation  than 
of  cure. 

I know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  for  dillinguilhing  the  genuine  from  the 
fpurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judg- 
ment of  his  own;  the  plays  which  he  received, 
were  given  to  Hemings  and  Condcl,  the  firft  edi- 
tors ; and  thofe  which  hcrejecled,  though,  according 
to  the  licentioulnefs  of  the  prefs  in  thofe  times, 
they  were  primed  during  Shakfpeare’s  life,  with 
his  name,  hail  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and 
were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition  of 
i66.^,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  the  later 
printers. 

This  was  a work  which  Pope  feems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  fupprcls  his  contempt  of  the  dull  duty  of  an 
tditor.  He  underflood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tafks  is  very  ncceffary ; but  an 
cmendatory  critick  would  ill  difeharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dullnefs.  In 
pcrufing  a corrupted  piece,  he  mufl  have  before 
him  all  polfibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  pofhbi- 
litles  of  exprefhon.  Such  mull  be  his  compre- 
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henfion  of  thought,  and  fuch  his  copioiifnefs  of 
language.  Out  of  many  readings  polhble,  he  mud 
be  able  to  fcleft  that  which  bell  luits  with  the 
Hate,  opinions,  and  modes  of  language  prevailing 
in  every  age,  and  with  his  author’s  particular  call 
of  thought  and  turn  of  csprcll'ion.  Such  mud  be 
his  knowledge,  and  fuch  his  tafle.  Conjcflural 
criticifm  demands  more  than  humanity  poffelTes, 
and  he  that  excrcifes  it  with  mod  praife,  has  verv 
frequent  need  of  indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told 
no  more  of  the  dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  confequence  of  fuc- 
cefs.  They  whofe  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been 
loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their 
powers  are  univerfal.  Pope’s  edition  fell  beiovr 
his  own  expe£lations,  and  he  was  fo  much  offcnd.ed, 
when  he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for 
others  to  do,  that  he  palTcd  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  a date  of  liodility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

I have  retained  all  his  notes,  tha^  no  fragment 
of  fo  great  a writer  may  be  lod;  his  preface,  va- 
luable alike  for  elegance  of  compofition  and  jud- 
nefs  of  remark,  and  containing  a general  criticifm 
Qn  his  author,  fo  extenlive  that  little  can  be  added, 
ami  fo  exafi,  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every 
editor  has  an  intcred  to  ftipprefs,  but  that  every 
reader  would  demand  its  inlertion. 

Pope  was  fuccecdcd  by  Theobald,  a man  of 
narrow  coraprehenlion,  and  fmall  acquifidons,  with 
no  native  and  inlrinlick  fplcndour  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous 
for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfuing 
it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and  rc^ified 
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many  errors.  A man  fo  anxioufly  fcrupulous  might 
have  been  expefled  to  tlo  more,  but  what  little  he 
did  was  commcnly  right. 

In  his  report*  of  copies  and  editions  he  is  not 
to  be  tiufted  without  examination.  He  fpeaka 
fometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only 
one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions 
the  two  firfl  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio 
ns  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
fitll  is  equivalent  to  all  others,  and  that  the  reft 
only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's  negligencci 
Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios  has  all,  excepting 
thole  diverlitics  wdiich  mere  reiteration  of  editions 
will  produce.  I collated  them  all  at  the  beginning, 
but  afterwards  ufed  only  the  firft. 

Of  his  notes  I have  generally  retained  thofc 
which  he  retained  hiinlcll  in  his  fecond  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  fubfequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preferva- 
tion.  I havtf  fometimes  adopted  his  rclloration  of 
a comma,  without  inferting  the  jiancgyrick  in 
W'liicli  he  celebiaied  hiinlcll  for  his  achievement. 
The  exuberant  cxcrcfccncc  of  his  di^lion  I have 
often  lopped,  his  triuniphant  exultations  over 
and  Rowe  1 have  fometimes  fupprefled,  and  his 
contemptible  ollentation,  1 have  frequently  con- 
cealed ; but  I have  in  lomc  places  fiicivii  him,  as 
be  would  have  fhewn  bimlelf,  for  the  reader's 
divcrfion,  that  the  inflated  cmptincls  of  fome 
notes  may  jullify  or  cxcufc  the  contraction  of  the 
reft. 

Theobald  thus  Weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  laithlefs,  thus  petulant  and  oftentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  ha» 
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efcaped,  and  efcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from, 
this  undertaking.  So  willingly  docs  the  world 
fu[  port  thofe  who  folidt  favour,  againll  thofe 
who  command  reverence;  and  fo  ealily  is  he 
praifed,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  fuch 
Itudies.  He  had,  what  is  the  firft  requifitc  to 
emendatory  critidfm,  that  intuition  by  which  the 
poet’s  intention  is  immediately  difeovered,  and 
that  dexterity  of  intelle£l  which  difpatches  its 
work  by  tire  eaficfl  means.  He  had  undoubtedly  • 
read  much;  his  acquaintance  with  cuUoms,  opi- 
nions, and  traditions,  feems  to  have  been  large ; 
and  he  is  often  learned  without  fliow.  He  feldoin 
palfes  what  he  does  not  underftancl,  without' an 
. attempt  to  find  or  to  make  a meaning,  and  fome- 
times  hallily  makes  what  a little  more  attention 
would  have  found.  He  is  folicitous  to  reduce  to 
grammar,  what  he  could  not  be  fure  that  his  au- 
thor intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shakfpeare 
regarded  more  the  feries  of  ideas,  than  of  words  j 
and  his  language,  not  being  defigned  for  the  reader’s 
delk,  was  all  that  he  dcfircd  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed 
his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Hanmer’s  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
Icndy  cenfured.  He  found  the  meafure  reformed 
in  fo  many  palfages,  by  the  filent  labours  of  fome 
editors,  with  the  lilent  acquicfcence  of  the  reft, 
that  he  thought  himlelf  allowed  to  extend  a little 
' further  the  licence,  which  had  already  been  carried 
fo  far  without  reprehenfion ; and  of  his  corredions 

VoL.  I.  R 
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in  general,  it  mud  be  confeCTed,  that  iliey  are  often 
juft,  and  made  commonly  with  the  leaft  polllble 
violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inferring  his  emendations,  whether  in- 
vented or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies,  lie  has  appropriated  the 
labour  of  his  predeceffors,  and  made  his  own  edi- 
tion of  little  authority.  His  confidence  indeed, 
both  in  himfelf  and  others,  was  too  great ; he 
fuppofes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and 
Theobald;  he  feems  not  to  fufpedl  a critick  of 
fallibility,  and  it  was  but  reifonablc  that  he  fhould 
claim  what  he  fo  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  waites  without  careful  enquiry  and 
diligent  confidcration,  1 have  received  .all  his 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wilh  for 
more. 

Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpcak. 
Refpe£l  is  due  to  high  place,  tcndcrnels  to  living 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning; 
but  he  cannot  be  jiilily  offended  at  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  himfelf  lo  frequently  given  an  ex- 
ample, nor  very  folicitous  tvhat  is  thought  of 
notes  which  he  ought  never  to  have  confidered  as 
part  of  his  ferious  employments,  and  which  I 
fuppofe,  fince  the  ardour  of  compofition  is  remitted, 
he  no  longer  numbers  among  his  happy  eftufions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  com- 
mentary, is  acquicfccncc  in  his  firft  thoughts; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  quick  difcernincnt;  and  that  confidence 
which  prcfuines  to  do,  by  lurveying  the  furfacc, 
what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  pencuaiing  the 
bottom.  Hit  uotet  exhibit  fciuciimet  perverle 
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interpretations,  and  fometimes  improbable  con- 
jeflures;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more 
profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fenfence  admits, 
and  at  another  difeovers  abfurdities,  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  Hut  his 
emendations  are  likewife  often  happy  and  jull; 
and  his  interpretation  of  obfeure  paffages  learned 
and  fagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I have  commonly  rejefled  thofe, 
againfl  which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  imme- 
diately condemns,  and  which  I fuppofe  the  author 
himfclf  would  dcfire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  rcfl, 
to  part  I have  given  the  highed  approbation,  by 
inferting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text;  part  I 
have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  cliSubt- 
dul,  though  fpecious;  and  part  I have  cenfured 
without  referve,  but  1 am  fure  without  bittcinefs 
of  malice,  and,  1 hope,  without  wantonnefs  of 
infult. 

It  is  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifing  my  volumes, 
to  obferve  how  much  paper  is  waded  in  confuta- 
tion. Whoever  confiders  the  revolutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  various  quedions  of  greater  or  lefs 
importance,  upon  which  wit  and  leafon  have  ex- 
ereifed  their  powers,  mud  lament  the  unfuccefsful- 
nefs  of  enquiry,  and  tlie  flow  advances  of  truth, 
when  he  reflcfls,  that  great  part  of  the  labour  of 
every  writer  is  only  the  dedruflion  of  thole  that 
went  before  him.  The  fird  care  of  the  builder  of 
a new  fydem,  is  to  dcinolidi  the  fabricks  which 
arc  danding.  The  chief  defirc  of  him  that  com- 
ments an  author,  is  to  fhow  Iiow  much  other  cuiu- 
memators  have  corrupted  and  obfeured  him.  The 
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opinions  prcTOlent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controverfy,  are  confuted  and  rejeded  in 
another,  and  rile  again  to  reception  in  remoter 
times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progrefs.  Thus  fomciimes  truth  and 
error,  and  fometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take 
each  othci's  place  by  reciprocal  invafion.  The 
tide  of  leeming  knowledge  w'hich  is  poured  over 
one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another  naked 
and  barren;  the  fudden  meteors  of  intelligence, 
which  for  a wliile  appear  to  fhoot  their  beams  into 
the  regions  of  obfeurity,  on  a fudden  withdraw 
their  lullre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their 
way. 

Thefe  elevations  and  deprclTions  of  renown,  and 
the  c»intradidions  to  which  all  improvers  of  know- 
ledge mull  for  ever  be  expofed,  fincc  they  arc  not 
elcapcd  by  'the  highcll  a^lid  brightcfl  of  mankind, 
may  furcly  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticks 
and  annotators,  who  can  rank  theinfelvcs  but  as 
the  fatellitcs  of  their  autliors.  How  canfl  tlioa 
beg  for  life,  fays  Homer’s  hero  to  his  captive, 
when  thou  knowefl  that  thou  art  notv  to  luffer 
only  what  raufl  another  day  be  fuffered  by 
Achilles  ? 

Dr.  WTrbnrton  had  a name  fuflicicnt'  to  confer 
celebrity  on  thofe  who  could  exalt  themfclves  into 
aiitagonifls,  and  his  notes  have  railed  a clamour 
too  loud  to  be  diQindl.  His  chief  alTailants  are 
the  authors  of  The  canons  of  erltiafm,  and  of  The 
revijal  of  Shakfpeare's  text ; of  whom  one  ridicules- 
his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  fuiiable  enough  to 
the  levity  ol  the  controverfy:  the  other  attacks 

them  witlt  gloomy  malignity,  as  if  lie  were  dragging 
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to  juflice  an  alTafTin  or  incendiary.  The  one  (lings 
like  a fly,  fucks  a little  blood,  takes  a gay  flutter, 
and  returns  for  more;  the  other  bites  like  a viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behind  him.  When  I think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girls  with  [pits, 
and  boys  with  Jlones,  Jlwuld  Jlay  him  in  puny  battle  ; 
when  the  other  crolfes  my  imagination,  1 remember 
the  prodigy  in  Macbeth  : 

“ A falcon  tow’ring  in  his  pride  of  place, 

“ Was  by  a mouijng  owl  hawk’d  at  and  kill'd.’’ 

Let  me  however  do  them  jiiftice.  One  is  a wit, 
and  one  a fcholar."  They  have  both  fhewn  acute- 
iiefs  (ufficient  in  the  difeoverv  of  faults,  and  have 
both  advanced  fomc  probable  interpreiations  of 
obfeure  paffages;  but.  when  they  afpire  to  con-  ' 
jedlurc  and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falfely  vve 
all  eflimate  our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which 
they  have  been  able  to  perforin  might  have  taught 
them  more  candour  to  the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  W'arburton  s edition.  Critical  ObJcr~ 
vations  on  Shakfpeare  had  been  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Upton,  a man  (killed  in  languages,  and  acquainted 
with  books,  but  who  feenis  to  have  had  no  great 

* It  is  extraordinary  that  this  gentleman  Ihould  attempt  fa- 
voluminous  a work,  at  the  Revifitl  of  Shakjjtcitre's  /esi.wlien  he 
tflis  us  in  his  preface,  “ he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with  either  of  the  lolio  editions,  much  Icfs  any  of  the 
ancient  quartos;  .and  even  Sir  Thomas  Haunter’s  performance 
was  known  to  l.im  only  by  Dr.  Waiburton’s  reptefentation.” 

h'AKMf.R. 

5 Rcpubliflied  by  him  in  1748,  after  Dr.  V/avburtoii’s  edi- 
tion, with  alterations.  See.  Slcr.VZ.N5.  ' 
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vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  tafle.  Many  of  hia 
explanations  arc  curious  and  ufeful,  but  he  like- 
wife,  thougb  be  profefTed  to  oppofe  the  licentious 
confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  co- 
pies, is  unable  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  emendation, 
though  his  ardour  is  ill  leconded  by  his  [kill. 
Every  cold  enipirick,  when  his  lieart  is  expanded 
by  a fuccefsful  experiment,  fwelis  into  a thcorift, 
and  the  laborious  collator  at  fome  unlucky  moment 
frolicks  in  conjcclure. 

Critical,  hijlorical,  and  explanatory  notes  have  been 
likewife  publlflied  upon  Shakfpeare  by  Dr.  Grey, 
whofc  diligent  perulal  of  the  old  Engliflr  writers 
has  enabled  him  to  make  fome  ujeful  obfervations. 
What  he  undertook  he  has  well  enough  performed, 
but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory 
criticifm,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than  his 
fagacity.  It  were  to  be  wiflicd  that  all  would  en- 
deavour to  imitate  his  modelly,  who  have  not  beert 
able  to  furpals  his  knowledge. 

I can  fay  with  great  fincerity  of  all  my  prede- 
cefibrs  what  I hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakfpeare  without  improve- 
ment, nor  is  there  one  to  whom  1 have  not  been 
indebted  for  alfiftance  and  information.  Whatever 
1 have  taken  from  tliem,  it  was  my  intention  to 
refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
rvhat  I have  not  given  to  another,  I believed  when 
I wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  fome  perhaps  I have 
bc^  anticipated;  but  if  I am  ever  found  to  en- 
croach upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commenta- 
tor, I am  willing  that  the  honour,  be  it  more  or 
Icfs,  Ibould  be  transferred  to  the  firll  claimant,  for 
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Ills  right,  and  his  alone,  Rands  above  difpnte;  the 
fcCond  can  j>rove  bis  pretenfions  only  to  himfclf, 
nor  can  liimfelf  always  diflinguilli  invention,  with 
luflicient  certainty,  from  rccolleilion. 

'I'hcy  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour, 
which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  obferving  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difeover  from  what 
caufc  the  acrimony  of  a fcholiaft  can  naturally 
proceed.  The  fubje£ls  to  be  dilculTed  by  him  arc 
of  very  fmall  importance;  they  involve' neither 
property, nor  libertv;  ‘nor  flrvour  the  intcrcll  of 
Icfi  or  party.  The  various  readings  of  copies,  and 
different  interpretations  of  a palfage,  feenr  to  be 
queflions  that  might  cxercife  the  wit,  without  en- 
gaging the  paflions.  Rut  whether  it  be,  that  fmall 
things  make  mean  men  proud,,  and  vanity  catches 
fmal^occafions  ; or  that  all  contrariety  of  opinion, 
even  in  tliofe  that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes 
proud  men  angry;  there  is  often  found  in  commenta- 
ries a fpontancous  (train  of  inveflive  and  contempt, 
more  eager  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the 
mod  furious  controvertift  in  politicks  againfl  thofo 
■whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightnefs  of  the  matter  may  conduce 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency;  when  the  truth 
to  be  invcfligated  is  fo  near  to  inexiftence,  as  to 
cfcape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage 
and  exclamation : that  to  which  all  would  be  in- 
different in  its*original  Rate,  may  atttaft  notice 
when  the  fate  of  a name  is  appended  to  it.  A 
commentator  has  indeed  great  temptations  to  fupply 
by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat 
his  little  gold  to  a fpacious  furfacc,  to  work  that 
to  foam  which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  fpirit. 
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The  notes  which  I have  borrowed  or  written  are 
cither  illuflrativc,  by  which  difficulties  are  ex- 
plained; or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beauties 
are  remarked;  or  emendatory,  by  which  deprava- 
tions are  corrected. 

The  explanations  tranferibed  from  others,  if  I 
do  not  fubjoin  any  other  interpretation,  1 luppofe 
commonlv  to  be  right,  at  leaft  I intend  by  acqui- 
efcence  to  confefs,  that  1 have  nothing  better  to 
propofc. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I found 
many  palTages  which  appealed  to  me  likely  to  ob- 
flrmfi  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought 
it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  paffage'  It  is  im- 
pollible  for  an  expolitor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
fome,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge 
what  is  necelfary  by  his  own  experience ; ani^how 
long  ioever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at  lafl  explain 
many  lines  which  the  learned  will  think  impolfiblc 
to  be  miflaken,  and  omit  many  for  which  the  igno- 
rant will  rvant  his  help.  'I  hefe  are  cenfures  merely 
relative,  and  mull  be  quietly  endured.  1 have 
endeavoured  to  be  neither  fuperfluoully  copious, 
nor  fcrupuloully  referved,  and  hope  that  I have 
made  my  author's  meaning  acccffible  to  many,  who 
before  were  frighted  from  perufing  him,  and  con- 
tributeef  fomethiug  to  the  publick,  by  diftufing 
innocent  and  rational  pleafure. 

Tlie  complete  explanation  of  ^n  author  not 
fyflematick  and  confequential,  but  defultory  and 
vagrant,  abounding  in  catual  allufions  and  light 
hints,  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  any  fingle  fcholiaft. 
All  jrerfonal  reflexions,  when  names  are  fuppreflcd, 
mull  be  in  a few  years  irrecoverably  obliterated  | 
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and  cuftoms,  too  minute  to  'attraft  the  notice  of 
law,  fuch  as  modes  of  drefs,  formalities  of  con- 
verfation,  rules  ot  vifus,  difpofuion  of  furniture, 
and  pradiccs  of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find 
places  in  familiar  dialogue,  arc  fo  fugitive  and  un- 
fubflantial,  that  they  are  not  cafily  retained  or 
recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be  collcftcd 
by  chance,  from  the  recclTes  of  obfeure  and  obfo- 
lete  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fomc  other 
view.  Of  this  know'Iedge  every  man  has  fomc, 
and  none  has  much  ; but  when  an  author  has  en- 
gaged the  public  attention,  thofe  who  can  add 
any  thing  to  his  illuffration,  communicate  their 
difcoverics,  and  lime  produces  what  had  eluded 
diligence. 

i o time  I have  been  obliged  to  refign  many  paf- 
fages,  wliich,  though  I did  not  underfland  them, 
■will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  having,  1 hope, 
illuflrated  fome,  which  others  have  neglected  or 
millakcn,  fometimes  by  fhorif  remarks,  or  marginal 
direilions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at  his 
will,  and  often  by  comments  more  laborious  than 
the  matter  will  feem  to  deferve;  but  that  which  is 
moft  difficult  is  not  always  raoft  important,  and 
to  an  editor  nothing  is  a trifle  by  which  his  author 
is  obfeured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defefls  I have  not  been 
very  diligent  to  obferve.  Some  plays  have  more,  and 
fome  fewer  judicial  obfervations,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  difference  of  merit,  but  becaufe  1 gave 
this  part  of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  caprice. 
The  reader,  I believe,  is  feldom  plealed  to  finckhis 
opinion  anticipated  ; it  is  natural  to  delight  more 
in  what  we  find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive. 
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Juclf;mcnt,  like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by 
jiraiticc,  and  its  advancement  is  liindercd  by  fub- 
niillion  to  diaatorial  decifions,  as  the  memorv 
grows  torpid  by  the  ufc  of  a table-book.  Some 
initiation  is  however  ncceffary ; of  all  {k)D,  part 
is  infufed  by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by 
habit ; I have  therefore  Ihewn  fo  much  as  may  enable 
the  candidate  of  criticilm  to  difeover  the  red. 

1 o the  end  ol  mofl  plays  I liave  added  fiiort 
llriflures,  containing  a general  cenfure  of  faults, 
or  praile  of  excellence;  in  which  1 ktiow  not  how 
touch  I have  concurred  with  the  current  opinion  ; 
but  I have  not,  bv  anv  afFcflation  of  fin^ularitv, 
deviated  irom  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  parti- 
cularly examined,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fup- 
poled,  tltat  in  the  plays  which  are  condemned 
there  is  muclt  to  he  praifed,  and  in  thele  which 
arc  praifed  mucii  to  be  condemned. 

The  pan  of  criticilm  in  which  the  whole  fuc- 
ccnfion  of  editors  has  laboured  with  tltc  greatefl 
diligence,  whicli  has  occafioned  the  moll  arrogant 
oflcmaticn,  atid  excited  the  keened  actimony,  is 
the  cmcnrlation  of  corrupted  paffages,  to  wiiich 
the  publick  attention  having  been  fird  drawn  by 
the  violei’.cc  of  the  contention  between  Pope  and 
Tiicobald,  lias  been  continued  by  the  perfecution, 
wlilch,  uith  a kind  of  confpiracy,  has  been  fince 
raifed  againd  ail  the  ptiblilhers  of  Shakfpearc. 

That  manv  paffages  have  pafTcd  in  a date  of 
depravation  ihrougli  all  the  editions  is  indubitably 
certain;  of  thefe  the  redoration  is  only  to  be 
aucipptcd  by  collation  of  copies,  or  fagacity  of 
conjeJure.  The  collator's  province  is  iale  and 
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cafy,  tlie  conjcclurer’s  perilous  and  difTicult.  'Yet 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in 
one  copy,  the  peril  mull  not  be  avpided,  nor  the 
difficulty  refufed. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amend- 
ment has  hitherto  produced,  fome  from  the  labours 
of  every  publifhcr  I have  advanced  into  the  text ; 
thofe  arc  to  be  confidered  as  in  mv  opinion  fuffi- 
cicntly  fupported;  fome  1 have  rejeded  without 
mention,  as  evidently  erroneous ; fome  I have  left 
in  the  notes  without  cenfure  or  approbation,  as 
rolling  in  cquipoife  between  objedion  and  de- 
fence ; and  fume,  which  feemed  fpccious  but  uot 
right,  1 have  inferted  with  a fublcquent  animad- 
vcrfion. 

Having  clalTcd  the  obfervations  of  others,  I was 
at  lafl  to  try  what  1 could  fubflitute  for  their 
miP.akcs,  and  how  I could  fupply  their  omiffions. 
I collated  fuch  copies  as  I could  procure,  and 
■W'ifhed  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  colledtors 
of  ihefe  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  edi- 
tions which  chance  or  kindnefs  put  into  ray  hands 
I have  given  an  enumeration,  that  I may  jiot  .be 
blamed  for  negleding  what  I had  not  the  power 
to  dp. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I foon  found  that 
the  later  publithcrs,  with  all  their  boaPs  of  dili- 
gence, fullered  many  palfagcs  to  Hand  unauthorized, 
and  contented  thetnfclvcs  with  Rowe’s  regulation 
of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary, 
and  with  a little  confideration  might  have  found 
it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  only 
the  ejedion  of  a word  for  one  that  appeared  to 
him  more  elegant  or  more  intelligible.  Thefe 
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cor’rupticns  I have  often  filently  reflified;  for  the 
hiftory  of  our  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
words  can  only  be  prcfcrved,  by  keeping  the  text 
of  authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and 
thofe  very  frequent,  fmoothed  the  cadence,  or 
regulated  the  ineafure ; on  thefe  I have  not  exer- 
cifed  the  fame  rigour;  if  only  a word  rvns  tranf- 
pofed,  or  a particle  inferted  or  omitted,  I have 
foir.etimes  fuffered  the  line  to  (land;  for  the  in- 
conflancy  of  the  copies  is  fuch,  as  that  fome 
liberties  may  be  eafrly  permitted.  But  this  prailice 
1 have  not  fullered  to  proceed  far,  having  relfored 
the  primitive  diflion  wherever  it  could  for  any 
reafon  be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparifon  of  copies 
fupplied,  I have  inferted  in  the  text;  fometimes, 
where  the  improvement  was  llight,  without  notice, 
and  fometimes  with  an  account  of  the  rcafons  of 
the  change. 

’ Conjeflure,  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable, 
I h.ave  not  wantonly  nor  licentioully  indulged. 
It  has  been  my  lettled  principle,  that  the  reading 
of-  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  fake  of  elegance, 
perfpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe. 
For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity, 
nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  firll  publifliers, 
yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were 
more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it 
only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  often  made  flrange  miflakcs  by  ignorance  or 
negligence,  and  that  therefore  fomething  may  be 
properly  attempted  by  criticifm,  keeping  the 
middle  way  between  prefumption  and  timidity. 
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Such  crlticifm  I have  attempted  to  praftife,  and 
where  any  paflage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed, 
have  endeavoured  to  difeover  how  it  may  be  re- 
called to  fenfe  with  lead  violence.  But  niy  firfl 
labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every 
fide,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interlUce,  through 
which  light  can  find  its  way;  nor  would  Huetius 
himfelf  condemn  me,  as  refufing  the  trouble  of 
refearch,  for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this 
modeft  induflry  I have  not  been  unfuccefsful. 
I have  refeued  many  lines  from  the  violations 
of  temerity,  and  fecure^  many  feenes  from  the 
inroads  of  correflion.  I have  adopted  the  Roman 
fentiment,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  fave  a 
citizen,  than  to  kill  an  enemy,  and  have  been  more 
careful  to  proteft  than  to  attack. 

I have  preferved  the  common  didribmion  of  the 
plays  into  afls,  though  I believe  it  to  be  in  almofl 
all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of  thofc 
which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no 
divifion  in  the  fird  folio,  and  (ome  that  are  divided 
in  the  folio  have  no  divifion  in  the  preceding 
copies.  The  fettled  mode  of  the  theatre  requires 
four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our 
author’s  compofitions  can  be  properly  didributed 
in  that  manner.  An  aft  is  fo  much  of  the  drama 
as  paffes  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change 
of  place.  A paufe  makes  a new  aft.  In  every 
real,  and  therefore  in  every  imitative  aflion,  the 
intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer,  the  redriftion  of 
five  afts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary.  This  Shak- 
fpeare  knew,  and  this  he  praftifed ; his  plays  were 
written,  and  at  fird  printed  in  one  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  ought  now  to  b«  exhibited  with  fh or t 
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paufcs,  interpofed  as  often  as  the  fcene  is  changed, 
cr  any  confidcrable  time  is  required  to  pafs.  Tliis 
jiiet’itod  wo  q^d  at  once  quell  a thoufand  abfur- 
dities. 

In  refloHng  the  author’s  works  to  their  integrity, 
I have  confidercd  the  punfluation  as  wholly  in  my 
power;  for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and 
commas,  who  corrupted  words  and  fentences. 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjuhing  points,  is 
therefore  hlently  performed,  in  lome  plays,  with 
much  diligence,  in  others  with  Icfs  ; it  is  hard  to 
keep  a bufy  eye  fleadily  fixed  upon  evanefeent 
atoms,  or  a difcurfivc  mind  upon  evanefeent  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a few  par- 
ticles, or  other  words  of  flight  clTcft.  I have  fome- 
times  inferted  or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I 
liave  done  that  lometimes,  which  the  other  editors 


liave  done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  flate  of  the 
text  may  fufficiently  juflify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inflead  of  blaming 
us  for  paffing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  fo  much  labour  is  expended,  with  fuch  im- 
portance of  debate,  and  fuch  folemnity  of  diilion. 
To  thefe  I anfwcr  with  confidence,  that  they  arc 
judging  of  all  art  which  they  do  not  underfland; 
yet  cannot  much  reproach  them  with  their  igno- 
lance,  nor  promife  that  they  would  become  in 
general,  by  learning  criticifm,  more  ufeful,  hap- 
pier, or  w ifer. 

As  1 praftifed  conjeflure  more,  1 learned  to  trufl 
it  lefs  ; and  after  1 had  printed  a *fcw  plays,  re- 
folved  to  infert  none  of  inv  own  readings  in  the 
text.  Upon  this  caution  1 now  congratulate  my- 


felf,  for  every  day  encreafes  my  doubt  of  my  emen- 
dations. 
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Since  I have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
margin,  it  mufl  not  be  confideied  as  very  repre- 
hcniible,  if  1 have  fufFered  it  to  play  fome  freaks  in 
its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jeelurc,  if  it  be  propofed  as  conjefture ; and  while 
the  teat  remains  uninjured,  thofe  changes  mav  be 
fafelv  offered,  wliich  are  not  confidered  even  by  him 
that  offers  them  as  neceffary  or  fafe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not 
been  oilcntatioufly  difplayed  or  importunately  ob- 
truded. I could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. The  work,  is  performed,  firft  by  railing  at 
the  ftupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  alinine 
tafieleffiiefs  of  the  former  editors,  and  fhewinsr, 
from  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that  follows,  the 
inelegance  and  abfurdity  of  the  old  reading  ; then 
by  propofmg  fomething,  which  to  fuperficial  readers 
would  feem  fpecions,  but  which  the  editor  rejefls 
with  indignation;  then  by  producing  the  true 
reading,  with  a long  paraphrafe,  and  concluding 
with  loud  acclamations  on  the  difeoverv,  and  a 
fober  wifh  for  the  advancement  and  profperity  of 
genuine  criticifm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  fome- 
limes  without  impropriety.  But  I have  always 
lufpefted  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong;  and  the  emenda- 
tion wrong,  that  cannot  without  fo  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  juftnefs  of  a happv 
relloration  flrikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticifm,  dubitai  nc 
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To  dread  the  fhorc  which  he  fees  fpread  with 
wrecks,  is  ttataral  to  the  failor.  1 had  before  my 
eve,  fo  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  mif- 
carriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I 
encountered  in  every  page  wit  llruggling  with  its 
own  fophillry,  and  learning  confufed  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I was  forced  to  cenfure  thofe 
whom  I admired,  and  could  not  but  reflefl,  while 
I was  difpoffeffing  their  emendations,  how  foon 
the  fame  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how 
many  of  the  readings  which  I have  correfied 
may  be  by  fome  other  editor  defended  and  clla- 
blifbed. 

“ Crlticks  I faw,  that  other’s  names  efface, 

“ And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place; 

“ Their  own,  like  others,  foon  their  place  refij;nM, 

“ Or  difappear’d,  and  Icit  the  firll  behind."  I’OPE. 

That  a conjeflufal  critick  fliould  often  be  mif- 
taken,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himfelf,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  lyftcm,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth 
that  regulates  fubordinace  pofitions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt;  an  oblicjuc 
view  of  the  pafiagc,  a flight  mifapprehcnfion  of  a 
phrafe,  a cafual  inattention  to  the  parts  connefled, 
is  fufheient  to  make  him  not  only  fail,  but  fail 
ridiculoufly  ; and  when  he  fuccecds  bed  lie  pro- 
duces perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable, 
and  he  that  fuggefls  another  will  always  he  able  to 
difputc  his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  date,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleafurc.  The  allurements  of  emendation 
&rc  fcarcely  rehdible.  Conjecture  has  all  the  joy 
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and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  tl  at  has 
once  darted  a happy  change,  is  too  much  deiighted 
to  confidcr  what  objeflions  may  arife  againfl:  it. 

Yet  conjedural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufc 
in  the  learned  world;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a fludy,  that  has  exercifcd  fo  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  ol  learning  to  our 
own  age,  fvoni  the  Billiop  of  Aleria  to  Englifh 
Bentley.  The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  cxcrcife  of  their  fagacity,  many  alTillances, 
which  the  editor  of  Shakfpeare  is  condemned  to 
want.  They  are  employed  upon  grammatical  and 
fettled  languages,  whole  conflrudtion  contributes 
fo  much  to  perfpicuity,  that  Homer  has  few'er 
paffages  unintelligible  than  Chaucer.  The  words 
have  not  only  a known  regimen,  but  invariable 
quantities,  which  dire£l  and  confine  the  choice. 
There  are  commonly  more  manufeVipts  than  one; 
and  they  do  not  often  confpire  in  the  fame  mif- 
takes.  Yet  Scaligcr  could  confefs  to  Salmaiius 
how  little  fatisfaedion  his  emendations  gave  him. 
llludunt  nobis  cojijtclura  nojlra  tjuarum  nos  pudet, 
pojleaquam  in  mdiores  codices  incidimus.  AndLipfius 
could  complain,  that  criticks  were  making  faults, 
by  trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vitiis  ita  nunc 

* the  ti/hop  ef  Aleria  — ] John  Andre,  He  was  fe- 

crctiry  to  the  Vatican  Library  during  the  papacies  of  Pan!  H. 
and  Sixtus  IV.  By  the  former  he  was  employed  to  fuperln- 
tend  fuch  works  as  were  to  be  multiplied  by  the  new  art  of 
printing,  at  that  time  brought  into  Rome.  He  pubtiOied 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Livy,  .■kulus  Gcilius,  fkc.  His  fchool- 
fcllow.  Cardinal  dc  Cnia,  procured  him  the  bilhoprick  of 
Accia,  a province  in  CoiCca,  and  Paul  11.  afterwards  ap- 
pointed him  to  that  of  Aleria  in  the  fame  IQaud,  where  he 
died  in  >493.  SrrsvSNS. 
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remedh's  laloralur.  And  indeed,  where  mere  con- 
jeflure  is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipfius,  notwithflanding  their  wonderful  la- 
gacity  and  erudition,  arc  often  vague  and  difputa- 
ble,  like  mine  or  Theobald’s. 

Perhaps  I may  not  be  more  cenfured  for  doing 
wrong,  than  for  doing  little;  for  raifing  in  the 
publiek  expeflations,  which  at  laR  I have  not 
anfwcred.  The  expeflarion  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyrannical. 
It  is  hard  to  fatisfy  thofc  who  know  not  what  to 
demand,  or  thofc  who  demand  by  defign  what  they 
think  impoffible  to  be  done.  1 have  indeed  dil- 
appointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  own;  yet 
1 have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  talk  with  no 
flight  folicitude.  Not  a fmglc  paffage  in  the  whole 
work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt,  which  I have 
not  attempted  to  reftore;  or  obfeure,  whiclilhave 
not  endeavoured  to  illuflratc.  In  many  1 have  failed 
like  others  ; and  from  many  after  all  my  efforts,  I 
have  retreated,  and  conlelled  the  rcptilfe.  I have 
not  palfed  over,  with  affeded  fuperiority,  what 
is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  myfclf, 
but  where  I could  not  inftruifl  him,  have  owned 
my  ignorance.  I might  eahly  have  accumulated 
a mafs  of  feeming  learning  upon  ealy  fccnes  ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that, 
where  nothing  was  necelTary  , nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I 
have  faid  no  more. 

Notes  are  often  ncccffary,  but  thev  arc  necelTary 
evils.'  Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  Sliakfpearc,  and  who  delires  to  feel  ilie 
liigliefl  plcafurc  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every 
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play,  from  the  firfl  fcene  to  the  lad,  with  utter 
iieoligentc  of  all  his  commentators.  When  hig 
fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  hoop  at  cor- 
rcftion  or  explanation.  When  his  attention  is 
ftrongly  engaged,  let  it  difdain  alike  to  turn  afidc 
to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him 
read  on  through  brightnefs  and  obfcuriiy,  through 
integrity  and  corruption;  let  him  preferve  his 
coinprehenfion  of  the  dialogue  and  his  interefl  in 
the  fable.  And  when  the  plealures  of  novelty 
have  ceafed,  let  him  attempt  exafinefs,  and  read 
the  commentators. 

Particular  palTagcs  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the 
general  eHcft  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind 
is  refrigerated  by  interruption  ; the  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  the  principal  fubjcfl;  the  reader  is 
•iveary,  he  fufpefis  not  why;  and  allaft  throws  away 
the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  fludied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  furveyed  ; there  is  a kind  of  intelleflual  re- 
mo  tends  neceffary  for  the  comprelicnfion  of  any 
great  work  in  its  full  defign  imd  in  its  true  propor- 
tions ; a clofe  approach  fftows  the  fmaller  niceties, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  difeerned  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the 
fuccclTion  of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's 
power  of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired,  Iludied, 
and  imitated,  while  he  v.’as  yet  deformed  with  all 
the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negleft 
Could  accumulate  upon  him;  while  the  reading  was 
yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  alluGons  iinderftood  ; yet 
the  n did  Dryden  pronounce,  that  Shakfpeare  was 
the  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
2)0cts,  had  the  larged  and  mod  comprehenfive 
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foul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  flill  prcfent 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioully,  but 
luckily  : when  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  fee  it,  yojt  feel  it  too.  Thofe,  whoaccufc 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation;  he  was  naturally  learned;  he 
needed  not  the  fpeftacles  of  books  to  read  nature; 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I cannot 
fay  he  is  every  where  alike  ; were  he  fo,  I fliould. 
do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greateft 
of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  andinfipid; 
his  comick  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
ferious  fwelling  into  bombafl.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to 
him:  no  man  can  fay,  he  ever  had  a fit  fubjefl  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raife  himfelf  as  high 
above  the  refl  of  poets, 

*'  Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburna  cupreffi.” 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a writer  fliould 
want  a commentary ; that  his  language  fliould  be- 
come obfolete,  or  his  fentiments  obfeure.  But  it 
is  vain  to  carry  wiflies  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  things;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all.  has 
happened  to  Shakfpeare,  by  accident  and  time; 
and  more  than  has  been  fuffered  by  any  other  writer 
fince  the  ufe  of  types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him 
through  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps 
by  that  fuperiority  of  mind,  which  defpifed  its 
own  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with 
its  powers,  and  judged  thole  works  unworthy  to 
be  preferved,  ivhich  the  criticks  of  following  ages 
were  to  contend  for  the  fame  of  reftoriug  and 
explaining. 
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Among  tlicfe  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I am 
now  to  fbnd  the -judgment  of  the  publick;  and 
wifh  that  1 could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work 
of  iliis  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I ffiould 
feel  little  folicitude  about  the  fentence,  were  it  to 
be  pronounced  only  by  the  fkilful  and  the  learned. 

Of  what  has  been  performed  in  this  revifal,'  an 
account  is  given  in  the  following  pages  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  who  might  have  fpoken  both  of  his  own 
diligence  and  fagacify,  in  terms  of  greater  fclf- 
approbation,  without  deviating  from  modcfly  or 
truth.*  Johnson. 


’ This  paragraph  relatts  to  the  edition  publKhed  in  1773, 
by  George  S eevens,  Efq.  MaionK. 

<•  Ail  prefatory  matters  being  in  the  prefent  edition  printed 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  originally  ap- 
peared, the  Advertlfement  Dr.  Johnfon  refers  to,  will  be 
found  immediately  after  Mr,  CapeWs  lalrodulhon. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

READER. 


[Prefixed  to  Mr.  Steevens’s  Edition  of  Twenty 
of  the  old  Quarto  Copies  of  Shaespeare,  &c. 
in  4 Vols.  8vo.  1766.]  * 

The  plays  of  Shakfpearc  have  been  fo  oftert 
republiflied,  with  every  feeming  advantage  which 
the  joint  labours  of  men  of  the  firll  abilities 
could  procure  for  them,  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  they  could  hand  in  need  of  any  thing  be- 
yond the  illudration  of  foine  few  dark  palfagcs. 
Modes  of  exprelTion  mull  remain  in  obfeurity,  or 
be  retrieved  from  time  to  time,  as  chance  may 
throw  the  books  of  that  age  into  the  hands  of 
criticks  who  fliall  make  a proper  ufe  of  them. 
Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  his  language  will 
continue  difFtcuU  to  all  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  provincial  exprellipns  which  they  fuppofe 
him  to  have  ufed;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  1 cannot 
believe  but  that  thofe  which  arc  now  local  may 
once  have  been  univerfal,  and  mud  have  been  the 
language  of  thofe  perfons  before  whom  his  plays 
were  reprefented.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  inflances  of  obfeurity  from  this  fource  are 
very  few.  / 
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Some  liave  been  of  opinion  that  even  a panicu- 
lai  fyntax  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakfpcarc ; 
but,  as  1 do  not  recolleft  that  any  proofs  were  ever 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  fentiment,  I own  I am 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  his  time  indeed  a different  arrangement  of 
fyllables  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin,  as  we  find  in  Afehain ; and  the  verb  was 
frequently  kept  back  in  the  fcntence;  but  in  Shak- 
fpeare  no  marks  of  it  are  difccrnible  : and  though 
the  rules  of  fyntax  were  more  Ariflly  obferved  by 
the  writers  of  that  age  than  they  have  been  fince, 
he  of  all  the  number  is  perhaps  the  mofl  ungram- 
matical. To  make  his  meaning  intelligible  to  his 
audience  feems  to  have  been  his  only  care,  and 
with  the  cafe  of  converfation  he  has  adopted  its 
incorrc£lnefs. 

The  pafl  editors  eminently  qualified  as  they 
svere  by  genius  and  learning  for  this  undertaking, 
wanted  induflry;  to  cover  which  they  publifhed 
catalogues,  tranferibed  at  random,  of  a greater 
number  of  old  copies  than  ever  they  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  had  in  their  potfefTion  ; when,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  never  examined  the  few  which 
we  know  they  had,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  lafl  editor  alone  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  world  \ 
in  this  particular;  he  profeffes  to  have  made  ufc  of 
no  more  than  he  had  really  feen,  and  has  annexed 
a lift  of  fuch  to  every  play,  together  with  a com- 
plete one  of  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  in  being,  at  the 
tonclufion  of  his  work,  whether  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  them  for  the  fervice  of  it  or  not. 

For  thefe  reafons  I thought  it  would  not  be 
vnacccptable  to  the  lovers  of  Shakfpearc  to  collate 
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all  the  quartos  I could  find,  comparing  one  copy  with 
the  reft,  where  there  were  more  than  one  of  the 
fame  play;  and  multiply  the  chances  of  their  being 
])referved,  by  colleiling  them  into  volumes,  in- 
flead  of  leaving  the  few  that  have  cfcapcd,  to  fharc 
the  fate  of  the  red,  which  was  probably  haflcned 
by  their  remaining  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  their 
ufe  and  value  being  equally  unknown  to  thofc  into 
whofe  hands  they  fell. 

Of  fome  1 have  printed  more  than  one  copy; 
as  there  are  many  pcrions,  who,  not  contented 
with  the  poirdfion  of  a finiflicd  pifliire  of  fome 
great  maflcr,  are  defirous  to  procure  the  fird  fitctch 
that  was  made  for  it,  that  they  may  have  the  plca- 
fure  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  artld  from  the 
fird  light  colouring  to  the  finidiing  droke.  To 
fuel)  the  earlier  editions  of  King  John,  Henry,  the 
Fifth,  Henry  the  Sixth,  The  Merry  11 »/«  of  IVinHfor, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  will,  I appichend,  not  be 
unwelcome;  fince  in  thefe  we  may  difeern  as  much 
as  will  be  found  in  the  hady  outlines  of  the  pencil, 
with  a fair  profpeid  of  that  perfeftion  to  which  he 
brought  every  performance  he  took  the  pains  to 
retouch. 

The  general  charafler  of  the  quarto  editions  may 
more  advaptageoufly  be  taken  from  the  words 
of  Mr.  Pope,  titan  from  any  recommendation  of 
my  own. 

“ Tim  folio  edition  (fays  he)  in  which  all  the 
plays  cfe  qatw  receive  as  his  were  fird  colleflecT, 
was  publidi6d  W two  players,  Heminges  and  Con- 
dell,  in  1 62^,  (even  years  after  his  deceafe.  They 
declare  that  all  the  other  editions  were  dolcn  and 
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furrcptitions/  and  affirm  tlieirs  to  be  purged  from 
the  errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the 
literal  errors,  and  no  other;  for  in  all  refpeefis  clfe 
it  is  far  worle  than  the  quartos. 

" Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom- 
baft  paffages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added  lince  thofe  quartos 
by  the  aftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the 
author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in 
Hamlet,  where  he  willies  thofe  who  play  the  clowns 
viould  fpeali  no  vior^  than  is  fet  down  for  (hem, 
(Aiftlli-  fc.  iv.  ) But  as  a proof  that  he  could 
not  cfcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  tlierc  is  no  hint  of  the  mean  conceits  and 
ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others  the 
feenes  of  the  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are 
vaftly  fliorter  than  at  prefent;  and  1 have  feen  one 
in  particular  (which  feetns  to  have  belonged  to 
the  play-houfc,  by  having  the  parts  divided  by 
lines,  and  the  aiftors  names  in  the  margin)  where 
fcvcral  of  thofe  very  palfages  were  added  in  a 
written  hand,  which  lince  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a number  of  beautiful  paffages 
were  omitted,  which  were  extant  in  the  firft  fingle 
editions  ; as  it  feems  without  any  other  veafon  than 
their  willingnefs  to  fliorten  fome  feenes." 

^ It  may  ht  proper  on  cMs  occifion  to  obfrrvc,  that  the 
aclors  printed  levcral  of  the  plays  in  their  folio  edition  from 
the  very  quarto  copies  which  they  are  here  ftriving  to  depre- 
ciate; and  additional  corruption  is  the  utmoll  that  thcl'e  co- 
pies gained  by  palTiug  through  their  hands. 
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To  this  I muR  add,  that  I cannot  help  looking 
on  the  folio  as  having  fullered  other  injuries  from 
the  licentious  alteration  of  the  players;  as  we 
frequently  find  in  it  an  unufual  word  changed  into 
one  more  popular ; fometimds  to  the  weakening  of 
the  fenfe,  which  rather  feems  to  have  been  their 
work,  who  knew  that  plainnefs  was  nceeflary  for 
the  audience  of  an  illiterate  age,  than  that  it  was  done 
by  the  confent  of  the  author  : for  he  would  hardly 
have  unnerved  a line  in  his  written  copy,  which 
they  pretend  to  have  tranferibed,  however  he  might 
have  permitted  many  to  have  been  familiarized  in 
the  reprefentation.  Were  I to  indulge  my  own 
private  conjeflure,  I fliould  fuppofe  that  his  blotted 
manuferipts  were  read  over  by  one  to  another 
among  thofc  who  were  appointed  to  tranferibe 
them;  and  hence  it  would  eafdy  happen,  that 
words  of  fimilar  found,  though  of  fenfes  direftly 
oppofite,  might  be  confounded  with  each  other. 
They  themfelvcs  declare  that  Shakfpeare's  time  of 
blotting  was  pad,  and  yet  half  the  errors'we  find 
in  their  edition  could  not  be  merely  typographical. 
Alany  of  the  quartos  (as  our  own  printers  allure 
jne)  were  far  from  being  unfkilfully  executed,  and 
lome  of  them  were  much  more  correflly  printed 
than  the  folio,  which  was  publilhed  at  the  charge 
of  the  fame  proprietors,  whofe  names  we  find 
prefixed  to  the  older  copies ; and  I cannot  Join 
with  Mr.  Pope  in  acquitting  that  edition  of  more 
literal  errors  than  ihofe  which  went  before  it.  The 
particles  in  it  feem  to  be  as  fortuitoufly  difpofed, 
and  proper  names  as  frequently  undiftinguilhed 
by  Italick  or  capital  letters  from  the  red  of  the 
te.\t.  The  punciuation  is  equally  accidental ; no» 
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do  I fee  on  the  whole  any  ^rcat  marks  of  a fkilful 
revifal,  or  the  advantage  of  being  printed  from 
uiiblotted  originals  in  the  one,  tlian  in  the  other. 
One  reformation  indeed  there  feems  to  have  been 
made,  and  that  very  laudable;  I mean  the  fubfti- 
tntion  of  more  general  terms  for  a name  too  often 
unnecelfarily  invoked  on  the  flage ; but  no  jot  of 
obfeenity  is  omitted : and  their  caution  againft 
profanenefs  is,  in  my  opinion  the  only  thing  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
editors  of  the  folio. “ 

How  much  may  be  done  by  the  alTiftance  of  the 
old  copies  will  now  be  eafily  known  ; but  a more 
dilFicuh  tafk.  remains  behind,  which  calls  for  other 
abilities  than  arc  rcquifite  in  the  laborious  col- 
lator. 

From  a diligent  perufal  of  the  comedies  of  con- 
temporary authors,  I am  perfuaded  that  the  mean- 
ing of  many  exprellions  in  Shakfpeare  might  be 
retrieved;  for  the  language  of  converfation  can 
only  be  expeded  to  be  preferved  in  works,  which 
in  their  time  alTumed  the  merit  of  being  pi£lures 
of  men  and  manners.  The  flyle  of  converfation 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  as  much  altered  as  that  of 
books;  and,  in  confequcnce  of  the  change,  we 
have  no  opher  authorities  to  recur  to  in  cither  cafe. 

* Iheir  caulhn  againjt  profanenejs  is,  in  my  opinion, 

V,(  only  thing  for  which  we  are  intlebled  to  the  editors  of  the  folio.] 

I doubt  whether  wc  are  fo  much  indebted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  editors  of  the  folio  edition,  for  their  caution  againi)  pro- 
fanenefs, as  *0  the  (latuteSjac.  I.  c.  SI,  which  prohibits  un- 
der feverc  penalties  the  u(e  of  the  facred  name  in  any  plays 
or  interludes.  This  occafioiicd  the  playhoufe  copies  to  be 
altered,  aud  they  printed  from  the  playhoufe  copies. 

Blackstone.  . 
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Should  our  language  ever  be  recalled  to  a flrlft 
examination,  and  the  fafliion  become  general  of 
driving  to  maintain  our  old  acejuifuions,  inllead 
of  gaining  new  ones,  which  we  ffiail  be  at  lafl 
obliged  to  give  up,  or  be  incumbered  with  their 
weight;  it  will  then  be  lamented  that  no  regular 
collecUon  was  ever  formed  of  the  old  Engliflt  books ; 
from  whicli,  as  from  ancient  repofitories,  we  might 
recover  words  and  phrafes  as  often  as  caprice  or 
wantonnefs  fliould  call  for  variety;  inflead  of 
thinking  it  necelTary  to  adopt  new  ones,  or  barter 
folid  flrcngth  for  feeble  fplcndour,  which  no  lan- 
guage has  long  adrnitted,  and  retained  its  purity. 

We  wonder  that,  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare, 
■we  find  the  llage  in  a date  fo  barren  of  produflions, 
but  forget  that  we  have  hardly  any  acquaintance 
■with  the  authors  of  that  period,  though  fome  few 
of  their  dramatick  pieces  may  remain.  The  fame 
might  be  almod  faid  of  the  interval  between  that 
age  and  the  age  of  Dryden,  the  performances  of 
which,  not  being  preferved  in  fets,  or  diffufed  as 
now,  by  the  greater  number  printed,  mud  lapfe 
apace  into  the  fame  obfeurity. 

“ Vixere  Tories  ante  A^amemnoat 

“ Multi — .” 

And  yet  we  are  contented,  from  a few  fpecimens 
only,  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  genius  of  ages 
gone  before  us.  Even  while  we  are  blaming  the 
tade  of  that  audience  which  received  with  applaufe 
the  word  plays  in  the  reign  of  Charles  tiie  Second, 
■we  fliould  confider  that  the  few  in  pofTeflion  of  our 
theatre,  which  would  never  have  been  heard  a 
fecond  time  had  they  been  written  now,  were 
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probably  the  beft  of  hundreds  which  had  been 
dilmilTed  with  general  cenfurc.  The  collc^lion 
of  plays,  interludes,  &c.  made  by  Mr.  Garrick, 
with  an  intent  to  depofit  them  hereafter  in  fomc 
publick  library,’  will  be  confidcred  as  a valuable 
acquifition;  for  pamphlets  have  never  yet  been 
examined  with  a proper  regard  to  pofterity.  Mod 
of  the  obfolete  pieces  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to 
have  been  introduced  into  libraries  but  fome  few 
years  fuice ; and  yet  thofe  of  the  prefent  age, 
which  may  one  time  or  other  prove  as  ufeful,  are 
ftill  entirely  negleftcd.  I (hould  be  retnifs,  I am 
fure,  were  1 to  forget  my  acknowledgments  to 
the  gentleman  I have  juft  mentioned,  to  whofe 
benevolence  I owe  the  ufe  of  feveral  of  the  fcarceft 
quartos,  which  1 could  not  otherwife  have  obtained; 
though  1 advertifed  for  them,  with  fuihcicnt  otfers, 
as  1 thought,  either  to  tempt  the  calual  owner  to 
fell,  or  the  curious  to  communicate  them ; but 
Mr.  Garrick’s  zeal  would  not  permit  him  to  with- 
hold any  thing  that  might  ever  fo  remotely  tend  to 
fhew  the  perfeiftions  of  that  author  who  could  only- 
have  enabled  him  to  difplay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merely  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shakfpeare, 
tliat  I have  made  this  collection,  and  advife  others 
to  be  made.  The  general  intereft  of  Englilh  lite- 
rature, and  the  attention  due  to  our  own  language 
and  hiftory,  require  that  our  ancient  writings  fhould. 
be  diligently  reviewed.  There  is  no  age  which 
has  not  produced  fome  works  that  deferved  to  be 
reinembeicd;  and  as  words  and  phrafes  are  only 

^ This  colledion  is  now,  in  purfuance  of  Mr  Garrick’s 
Will,  placed  la  the  Biitilk  Mufeum.  Risir. 
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imderflood  by  comparing  tlicrri  in  different  places, 
the  lower  writers  muft  be  read  for  the  explanation 
of  the  highefl.  No  language  can  be  afeertained 
and  fettled,  but  by  deducing  its  words  from  their 
original  fourccs,  and  tracing  them  through  their 
fucceffive  varieties  of  figntfication ; and  this  de- 
fhiflion  can  only  be  performed  by  confulting  the 
carliefl  and  intermediate  authors. 

Enough  has  been  already  done  to  encourage  us 
to  do  more.  Dr.  Hickes,  by  reviving  the  fludv  of 
the  Saxon  language,  feems  to  have  excited  a flronger 
curiofitv  after  old  Englifh  writers,  than  ever  had 
appeared  before.  Many  volumes  w hich  were  moul- 
dering in  duff  have  been  colle^led  ; many  authors 
which  vrerc  forgotten  have  been  revived  ; many 
laborious  catalogues  have  been  formed;  and  many 
judicious  gloffaries  compiled  ; and  literary  tranf- 
aftidns  of  the  darker  ages  are  now  open  to  difeo- 
verv ; and  the  language  in  its  intermediate  grada- 
tions, from  the  Conquell  to  the  Rcfloration,  is 
better  underftood  than  in  any  former  time. 

To  incite  the  continuance,  and  encourage  the 
extenfion  of  this  domcllick  curiolity,  is  one  of  the 
purpofes  of  the  prefeut  publication.  In  the  plays 
it  contains,  the  poet's  firfl  thoughts  as  well  as 
words  are  preferved  ; the  additions  made  in  fubfe- 
fjuent  imprelfions,  diflinguiflied  in  Italicks,  and  tlie 
performances  themfelvcs  make  their  appearance 
with  every  typographical  error,  fuch  as  they  were 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  player-editors. 
The  various  readings,  which  can  only  be  attributed 
to  chance,  are  fet  down  among  tlie  reft,  as  1 did 
not  choofc  arbitrarily  to  determine  for  others  which 
were  ufclcls,  or  which  were  valuable.  And  many 
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■words  tTiffering  only  by  the  fpclling,  or  fer\’ing 
merely  to  fhow  the  difficulties  which  they  to  whofc 
lot  it  firfl  fell  to  difentangle  their  perplexities  ruuft 
have  encountered,  are  exhibited  with  the  reft.  I 
mull  acknowledge  that  fome  few  readings  have 
Hipped  in  by  miftake,  which  can  pretend  to  ferve 
no  piirpofe  of  illuftration,  but  wrere  introduced  by 
■confining  myfelf  to  note  the  minuceft  variations  of 
the  copies  which  foon  convinced  me  that  the 
oldeft  were  in  general  the  moft  corretft.  Though 
no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  poet  fuperintended 
the  publication  of  any  one  of  thele  hiinfelf,  yet 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  be  who  wrote 
at  the  command  of  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Southampton,  was  fo  very  negligent  of 
his  fame,  as  to  permit  the  moft  incompetent  judges, 
fuch  as  the  players  were,  to  t-ary  at  their  plcafure 
what  he  had  fet  down  for  the  firll  Tingle  editions  ; 
and  we  have  better  grounds  for  a (ufpicion  that  his 
works  did  materially  fufifer  from  their  prclumptuous 
correflions  after  his  death. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  before  the  time  of 
Shakfpeare,  the  art  of  making  title-pages  was 
praflifed  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  fuccefs 
than  it  has  been  fincc.  Accordingly,  to  all  his  plays 
we  find  long  and  deferiptive  ones,  tvhich,  wdicn 
they  were  firft  publiflied,  were  of  great  fcrvicc  to 
the  venders  of  them.  Pamphlets  of  every  kind 
were  hawked  about  the  flreets  by  a fet  of  people 
lefembling  his  own  Autol)cus,  who  proclaimed 
aloud  the  qualities  of  what  they  offered  to  fale,  and 
might  draw  in  many  a purchafer  by  the  mirth  he 
was  taught  to  expeft  from  thr  humoun  of  Corporal 
Nym,  or  the  fioaggering  vaine  of  Auncient  Pijloll,  who 
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was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reprcfentation  of  a 
fa£l  merely  liiflorical.  The  players,  however,  laid 
afide  the  whole  of  this  garniture,  not  finding  it  fo 
neceffary  to  procure  fuccefs  to  a bulky  volume, 
w'hen  the  author’s  reputation  was  eflablifhed,  as  it 
had  been  to  befpeak  attention  to  a fev/  flraggling 
pamphlets  while  it  was  yet  uncertain. 

"I  he  fixteeu  plays  which  arc  not  in  tliefc  volumes, 
remained  unpublifhed  till  the  folio  in  the  year  1623, 
though  the  compiler  of  a work  called  Theatrical 
Records,  mentions  different  lingle  editions  of  them 
all  before  that  time.  But  as  no  one  of  the  editors 
could  ever  meet  with  fuch,  nor  has  any  one  elfe 
pretended  to  have  feeu  them,  I think  myfelf  at 
liberty  to  fuppofe  the  compiler  luppiied  the  defefts 
of  the  lift,  out  of  his  own  imagination;  fmcc  he 
mult  have  had  fingular  good  fortune  to  have 
been  pofieffed  of  two  or  three  different  copies  of 
all,  when  neither  editors  nor  colleftors,  in  the 
courfe  of  near  fifty  years,  have  been  able  fo  much 
as  to  obtain  the  fight  of  one  of  the  number.* 

At  the  end  of  the  laft  volume  1 have  added  a 
tragedy  of  King  Leir,  publlihed  before  that  of 
Shakfpeare,  which  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 

’ It  will  he  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient Englifli  language,  that  in  aimed  all  the  titles  of  plays 
in  this  catalogue  of  Mr.  U'itliam  R'jfus  Chetoiood,  the  fpelllng 
Is  conflantly  overcharged  with  fuch  a fuperfluity  of  letters  as 
is  not  to  be  found  In  the  writings  of  Shakfpeare  or  his  con- 
temporaries. A more  buneling  attempt  at  a forgery  was 
licver  obtruded  on  the  publick.  See  the  Britijh  Theatre,  lySo  ; 
reprinted  by  Dodfley  iii  1/56  under  the  title  of  “ Theatrical 
Records,  or  an  Account  of  Englifii  Draniatlck  Authors,  and 
their  Works,”  where  all  that  Is  fald  concerning  an  Advertife- 
mciic  at  the  end  of  Romeo  and  JMet,  iSqy,  is  equally  talfe, 
no  copy  of  that  play  having  been  ever  publilhed  by  And''-' 
Wiji. 
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iiavc  fccn,  as  the  father  kneeling  to  the  daughter, 
when  fhe  kneels  to  afk  his  blelTing,  is  found  in  it ; 
a cirtumdance  two  poets  were  not  very  Ijkety  to 
have  hit  on  feparately;  and  which  feems  borrowed 
by  tlic  latter  with  his  ufual  judgment,  it  being  the 
tnofl  uatuial  pafl'age  in  the  whole  play  ; and  is  in- 
troduced in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  make  it  fairly 
his  own.  The  ingenious  editor  of  The  Reliquei  of 
Ancient  Englijh  Poetry  having  never  met  with  this 
play,  and  as  it  is  not  preferved  in  Mr.  Garrick's 
collc£li6n,  1 thought  it  a curiofity  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  the  jjublick. 

1 have  likewife  reprinted  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets; 
from  a copy  piibliflied  in  1609,  by  G.  Eld,  one  of 
the  printers  of  his  plays  ; which,  added  to  the  con- 
sideration that  they  made  their  appearance  with 
his  name,  and  m his  life-time,  feems  to  be  no 
llehder  proof  of  their  authenticity.  The  fame 
evidence  might  operate  in  favour  of  fevcral  more 
plays  which  are  omitted  here,  out  of  refpeft  to 
the  judgment  of  chofe  who  had  omitted  tltem 
before.’ 

It  IS  to  be  wifiied  that  fome  tnethod  of  publica- 
tion mod  favourable  to  the  charaider  of  an  author 
w'ere  once  edablllhed ; whether  we  are  to  fend  into 
the  world  all  his  works  without  didimdion,  or 
arbitrarily  to  leave  out  what  may  bT  thought  a dif- 
grace  to  him.  The  fird  editors,  who  reje£led 
Pericles,  retained  Titus  Andronicus  ; and  Mr.  Pope, 
•without  any  rcafon,  named  The  Winter's  Tale,  a 
play  that  bears  the  dronged  marks  of  the  hand  of 

’ LocriTie,  i5c)S.  Sir  John  Oldca/lle,  1600.  London  Pro- 
digal,'idob.  Pcriclf,  Prince  of  Tyre.  1609.  Puritan,  i6<3o.' 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  r0l3.  YoriJI.irt  Tragedy,  1608. 
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Shakfpeare,  among  thofe  -wliich  he  fnppofed  to  be 
fpurious.  Dr.  Warburton  has  fixed  a ftigma  on 
the  three  parts  of  Henry  the  Stxlh,  and  fomc 
others  : 


“ Inde  DoIIabcUa,  eft,  atque  h!nc  Anlonius;” 

and  all  have  been  tvilling  to  plunder  Shakfpeare, 
or  mix  up  a breed  of  barren  metal  tviih  his  purefl  ore. 

Joflnia  Barnes,  the  editor  of  Euripides,  thought 
every  ferap  of  his  author  fo  facred,  that  he  has 
preferved  with  the  name  of  one  of  his.  plays,  the 
only  remaining  word  of  it.  The  fame  reafon  in- 
deed might  be  given  in  his  favour,  which  caufed 
the  prefervation  of  that  valuable  trifyllable  ; which 
is,  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  place  in  the 
Greek  language.  But  this  docs  not  feem  to  have 
been  his  only  motive,  as  we  find  he  has  to  the  full 
as  carefully  publiflicd  feveral  detached  and  broken 
fentences,  the  gleanings  from  fdioliafls,  w'hich 
have  no  claim  to  merit  of  that  kind;  and  yet  the 
author’s  works  might  be  reckoned  by  fome  to  be 
incomplete  without  them.  If  then  this  duty  is 
exptflcd  from  every  editor  of  a Greek  or  Roman 
poet,  why  is  not  the  fame  infiflcd  on  in  refpeft  of 
an  Englilh  tlalfick?  But  if  the  cuftem  of  'pre- 
lerving  all,  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not,  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  objervaner,  the  fiip- 
preflion  at  leafl  fhould  not  be  confidcred  as  a fault. 
The  publication  of  fuch  things  as  Swift  had 
written  merely  to  raife  a laugh  among  his  friends, 
has  added  fomething  to  the  bulk  of  his  rvoiks,  but 
very  little  to  his  charadcr  as  a writer.  The  four 
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volnmes*  that  came  out  fincc  Dr.  Hawkefworth’s 
edition,  not  to  look  on  them  as  a tax  levied  on  the 
publick  (which  1 think  one  might  without  in- 
juflice, ) contain  no  more  than  fufficient  to  have 
made  one  of  real  value;  and  there  is  a kind  of 
dihngenuity,  not  to  give  it  a harlher  title,  in 
exhibiting  what  the  author  never  meant  (hould  fee 
the  light ; for  no  motive,  but  a fordid  one,  can 
betray  the  furvivers  to  make  that  publick,  which 
they  themfelves  mud  be  of  opinion  will  be  un- 
favourable to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Life  does  not  often  receive  good  unmixed  with 
evil.  The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  are  de- 
praved by  the  facility  with  which  fcandal  may  be 
diffufed,  and  feCrets  revealed ; and  by  the  tempta- 
tion by  which  traffick  folicits  avarice  to  betray  the 
wcaknelTcs  of  palllon.  or  the  confidence  of  friend- 
fliip. 

1 cannot  forbear  to  think  thefc  pa.fihumous  pub- 
lications injurious  to  fociety.  A man  confeious 
of  literary  reputation  will  grow  in  time  afraid  to 
write  with  tendernefs  to  his  ftfter,  or  w'ith  fondnefs 
to  his  child;  or  to  remit  on  the  flighted  Occafion, 
or  mod  preffing  exigence,  the  rigour  of  critical 
choice,  and  grammatical  feverity.  That  edeera 
which  preferves  his  letters,  will  ai  lad>p>toduce  his 
difgrace ; when  that  which  he  Wtote  TO  his  friend 
or  his  daughter  fhall  be  laid  open  to’tUc  publick. 

There  is  perhaps  fuflicient  evidence,  that  mofl 
of  the  plays  in  quedion  unequal  as  they  may  be 
to  the  red,  were  tvritten  by  Shakfpearc;  but  the 

* Volumrs  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  >nd  XVI.  in  large  8vo.  Nine 
more  have  fince  beer,  added.  Rtfo 
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reafon  generally  given  for  publifhing  the  lefs  cor- 
real pieces  of  an  author,  that  it  affords  a more 
impartial  view  of  a man’s  talents  or  way  of  think- 
ing, then  when  we  only  fee  him  in  form,  and 
prepared  for  our  reception,  is  Wt  enough  to  con- 
demn an  editor  who  thinks  and  praflices  otherwife. 
For  what  is  all  this  to  (how,  but  that  every  man 
is  more  dull  at  one  time  than  another?  a faft 
which  the  world  would  eafdy  have  admitted,  with- 
out afking  any  proofs  in  its  fupport  that  might  be 
deflruftive  to  an  author's  reputation. 

To  conclude  ; if  the  work,  which  this  publica- 
tion was  meant  to  facilitate,  has  been  already  per- 
formed, the  fatisfaflion  of  knowing  it  to  be  fo  may 
be  obtained  from  hence;  if  otherwife,  let  thofc 
who  railed  expeflations  of  correflnefs,  and  through 
negligence  delated  them,  be  juflly  expofed  by 
future  editors,  who  will  now  be  in  pofTefTion  of  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  what  they  might  have 
enquired  after  for  years  to  no  purpofe;  for  in 
refpe^l  of  fuch  a number  of  the  old  quartos  as  arc 
here  exhibited,  the  firfl  folio  is  a common  book. 
This  advantage  will  at  Icaft  arife,  that  future 
editors,  having  equally  recourfe  to  the  fame  copies, 
can  challenge  diflinfiion  and  preference  only  by 
genius,  capacity,  indullry,  and  learning. 

As  I have  only  collefted . materials  for  future 
ariills,  I confidcr  what  1 have  been  doing  as  no 
more  than  an  apparatus  for  their  ufc.  If  the 
publick  is  inclined  to  receive  it  as  fuch,  I am 
amply  rewarded  for  my  trouble;  if  otherwife,  I 
fliall  fubmit  with  chcerfulnels  to  the  cenfure  tvhich 
fliould  erjuitably  fall  on  an  injudicious  attempt; 
having  this  confolation,  however,  that  my  defigri 
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amounted  to  no  mote  than  a wifh  to  encourage 
others  to  think  of  preferving  the  oldeft  editions  of 
the  Engliflt  writers,  which  are  growing  fcarcer 
every  day;  and  to  .afford  the  world  all  the  affiflance 
or  plcafurc  it  can  receive  from  the  moft  authentick 
copies  extant  of  its  NOBLEST  POET,’ 

G.  S. 
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Xt  is  faid  of  the  oftrich,  that  fhe  drops  her  egg 
at  random,  to  be  difpos’d  of  as  chance  pleafes; 
either  brought  to  maturity  by  the  fun's  kindly 
warmth,  or  clfe  crufti’d  by  beads  and  the  feet  of 
paffers-by:  fuch,  at  lead,  is  the  account  which 
naturalids  have  given  us  of  this  extraordinary 
bird  ; and  admitting  it  for  a truth,  (he  is  in  this  a 
fit  emblem  of  almod  every  great  genius  r they 
conceive  and  produce  with  eafe  thofe  noble  ilTues 
of  human  underdauding ; but  incubation  the 

’ As  tke  foregoing  AdveTtifement  appeared  when  its  au- 
thor was  young  and  uninformed,  he  cannot  now  abide  by 
many  fentiments  exprefl'ed  in  it:  nor  would  it  have  been 
here  reprinted,  but  in  comnliance  with  Dr.  Johnfon’a  injunc- 
tion, that  all  the  relative  Prefaces  (hould  continue  to  attend 
his  edition  of  our  author’s  plays.  Steeve.ns. 
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dull  work  of  puttipg  them  correflly  upon  paper 
and  afterwards  pubhfhing,  is  a talk  they  can  not 
away  tvith.  If  the  original  ftate  of  all  fuch  authors’ 
writings,  even  from  Homer  dotvnward,  couid  be 
enquir’d  into  and  known,  they  would  yield  proof 
in  abundance  of  the  juflnefs  of  what  is  here  af- 
ferted;  but  the  author  nov/  before  us  fhall  fuffice  for 
diem  all ; being  at  once  the  greateft  inflancc  of  ge«, 
nius  in  producing  noble  things,  and  of  negligence  in 
providing  for  them  afterwards.  This  negligence 
indeed  was  fo  great,  and  the  condition  in  which 
his  v/orks  are  come  down  to  us  fo  very  deform’d, 
that  it  has,  of  late  years,  induc’d  feveral  gentlemen 
to  make  a revifion  of  them:  but  the  publick  feems 
not  to  be  faiisfy’d  with  any  of  their  endeavours; 
and  the  reafen  of  it’s  difeontent  will  be  manifcfl, 
when  the  hate  of  his  old  editions,  and  the  methods 
that  they  have  taken  to  amend  them,  arc  fully  lay  d 
open,  which  is  the  firll  bufinefs  of  this  Introdudlion. 

Of  thirty-lix  plays  which  Shakfpearc  has  left 
us,  and  which  compofe  the  colledion  that  was 
afterwards  fet  out  in  folio,  thirteen  only  were  pub- 
lifh'd  in  his  life-time,  that  have  much  rcfcmblancc 
to  thofe  in  the  folio  ; thefe  thirteen  are  — “ Hamlet, 
Firjl  and  Jecond  Henry  the  IV.  King  Lear,  Love's  La- 
bour's Loft,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mtdjummer  .Vighi's 
Dream,  Much  Ado  about  jVothing,  Richard  II.  and  III. 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Troilus  and 
CreJJida."  Some  others,  that  came  out  in  the  fame 
period,  bear  indeed  the  titles  of — "Henry  V.  King 
John,  Miriy  Wives  of  Windjor,  and  Taming  of  the. 
Shrew.;"  ’ but  arc  no  other  than  either  firfl 

* This  is  meant  of  the  firfl  quarto  editioa  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Skreu  I for  the  fccond  was  printed  from  the  folio.  But 
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draughts,  or  mutilated  and  perhaps  furreptitious 
imprclTicns  of  thofc  plays,  but  whether  of  xhe  two 
is  not  ealy  to  determine:  King  John  is  certainly  a 
firR  draught,  and  in  two  parts;  and  fo  much  an- 
other play,  that  only  one  line  of  it  is  retain’d  in 
the  fccond:  tlierc  is  alfo  a firR  draught  of  the  Se~ 
cond  and  Third  Parts  oj  Henry  VI.  publifhed  in  his 
life-time  under  the  following  title,  — “ The  whole 
Contention  hetweene  the  two  famous  Houjes,  Lancajler 
and  York:"  and  to  thefc  plays,  fix  in  number, 
may  be  added  — the  firR  impreflion  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  being  a play  of  the  fame  Ramp:  The  date 
of  all  thefe  quarto’s,  and  that  of  their  fevcral  re- 
impreffions,  may  be  feen  in  a table  that  follows 
the  liuroduiRion.  Othello  came  out  only  one  year 
before  the  folio ; and  is,  in  the  main,  the  fame  play 
that  we  have  there : and  this  too  is  the  cafe  of  the 
firR-mentioned  thirteen;  notwithRanding  there  are 
in  many  of  them  great  variations,  and  pardcuiarly, 
in  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Richard  III.  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

As  for  the  plays,  which,  we  fay,  are  either  the 
poet's  fiiR  draughts,  or  elfe  imperfeiR  and  Rolen 
copies,  it  will  be  thouglit,  perhaps,  they  might  as 
well  have  been  left  out  of  the  account:  but  they 

the  play  in  this  firft  edition  appears  certainly  to  have  been  a 
fpurious  one,  from  Mr.  Pope’s  account  of  it,  who  feeras  to 
have  been  the  only  editor  whom  it  was  ever  feen  by  ; great 
pains  has  been  taken  to  trace  who  he  had  it  of,  (for  it  was 
not  in  his  colleiHIon)  but  without  fuccefs. 

[ Mr.  Capcli  afterwards  procured  a fight  of  this  defidcralum, 
a circurafl.tncc  whiih  he  has  cjuaiiitly  recorded  in  a note  an- 
nexed to  the  MS  catalogue  of  his  ShdPJperiana  : “ — lent  by 
Mr.  Malone,  an  Irifii  gentleman,  living  in  Qjtecn  Ann  Street 
Eari.’’j  Steevens. 
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arc  not  wholly  ufelcfs  : fome  lacuna,  that  are  in  all 
the  other  editions,  have  been  judicioully  fill’d  n[» 
ip  modern  impreffipns  by  the  authority  of  tlicfe 
copies;  and  in  fo(ne  particular  pafl'agcs  of  them, 
>vhere  there  happens  to  be  a greater  conformity  than, 
ufuai  between  them  and  the  more  perfed  editions, 
there  is  here  and  there  a various  reading  that  docs 
honour  to  the  poet’s  judgment,  and  fliould  upon 
that  account  be  prefuin’d  the  true  one;  in  other 
rcfpefls,  they  have  neither  ufe  nor  merit,  but  aia 
meetly  curiofitjes. 

Proceed  we  then  to  a defeription  of  the  other 
fourteen.  They  all  abound  in  faults,  though  not 
in  equal  degree;  and  thofe  faults,  are  lo  numerous, 
and  of  fo  many  different  natures,  that  nothing  but 
a perufal  of  the  pieces  themfelvcs  can  give  an 
adequate  conception  pf  them';  but  amongft  them 
are  thefc  that  follow.  Divifion  of  ads  and  feenes, 
they  have  none ; Othello  only  excepted,  which  is 
divided  into  uds : entries  of  perfons  are  cxtreamly 
imperfed  in  them,  ( fometimes  more,  fometimes 
fewer  than  the  feene  requires)  and  their  Exits  arc 
very  often  omitted ; or,  when  mark’d,  not  always 
in  the  right  place;  and  few  fcenical  diredions  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  whole;  fpeeches 
arc  frequently  confounded,  and  given  to , wrong 
perfons,  either  whole  or  in  part ; and  fometimes, 
inffead  of  the  perfon  fpeaking,  you  have  the  ador 
who  prefented  him;  and  in  two  of  the  plays, 
(Lox'c's  Labour's  Lojl,  and  Troilus  and  CreJJida  ) the 
fame  matter,  and  in  nearly,  the  fame  words,  is  fet 
down  twice  in  fome  paifages;  which  who  fees  not 
to  be  only  a negligence  of  the  poet,  and  that  but 
one  of  them  ought  to  have  been  printed?  But  the 
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reigning  fault  of  all  is  in  the  meafurc;  profe  is 
very  often  printed  as  vcrfc,  and  vcric  as  profe;  or, 
where  rightly  printed  v6rfe,  that  verfc  is  not  always 
right  divided;  and  in  all  thefc  pieces,  the  fongs  are 
in  every  fianicular  flill  more  corrupt  than  the 
other  parts  of  them.  Thefe  are  the  general  and 
principal  dcfc£ls;  to  which  if  vou  add — tranfpofi- 
uon  of  words,  fcntcnccs,  lines,  and  even  fpeeches; 
words  omitted,  and  others  added  without  reafon  ; 
and  a punctuation  fo  deficient,  and  fo  often  wrong, 
that  it  hardly  deferves  regard;  you  have,  upon  thq 
whole,  a true  but  melancholy  piClure  of  the  con- 
dition of  thefc  firfl  printed  plays : which  bad  a% 
it  is,  is  yet  better  than  lUat  of  thofc  which  came 
after  ; or  than  that  of  the  fubfequent  folio  im- 
preCfion  of  fome  of  thefe  which  we  are  now  Ipeaking 
of. 

This  folio  irapreflion  was  fent  into  the  world 
feven  years  after  the  author’s  death,  by  two  of  his 
fellow-players;  and  contains,  befides  the  lafl-mcn- 
tion’d  fourteen,  the  true  and  genuine  copies  of  the 
other  fix  plays,  and  fixteen  that  were  never  pub- 
lifh'd  before;’  the  editors  make  great  profelllons 
of  fidelity,  and  lomp  complaints  of  injury  done  to 

There  ij  yet  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany, an  entry  bearing  date  — Feb.  IS,  1644,  to  Meffrs.  Jag- 
gard  and  Blount,  the  proprietors  of  this  firft  folio,  which  is 
thus  worded  : “ Air.  ffm.  Shaktjptar's  Comeii/'(  Hijiory's  ir  Tra- 
gfdy's  Jo  many  of  the  Jaid  copy's  as  Ice  not  enter'd  to  other  men  : " 
and  this  entry  15  followed  by  the  titles  of  all  thofc  fixteen 
plays  that  were  firfl  printed  in  the  folio  : The  other  twenty 
plays  { Othetlo,  arsA.  King  John,  excepted;  which  the  perfon 
who  furnilhed  this  tranfeript,  think;  he  may  have  over- 
look’d,) are  enter’d  too  in  thefe  hooks,  under  thelp  rerpedive 
years;  but  to  whom  the  tranfeript  fays  not. 
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tVicm  and  the  author  by  ftolen  and  maim’d  copies  ; 
giving  withal  an  advantageous,  if  juft,  idea  of  the 
copies  which  they  have  ioilow’d:  but  fee  the  terras 
they  make  ule  of.  " It  had  bene  a thing,  wc  con- 
fefte,  worthic  to  have  bene  wifhed,  that  the  autlior 
hjmfclfe  had  liv'd  to  have  fet  forth,  and  overfeen 
his  owne  writings ; but  fince  it  hath  bin  ordain’d 
otherwife,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that 
right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envie  his  friends,  the 
olfice  of  their  care,  and  painc,  to  have  collected 
fe  publifh’d  them  ; and  fo  to  have  piiblifti  d 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus’d  with 
Siverfc  ftolne,  and  furreptitious  copies,  maimed, 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  ftealthes  of  in- 
jurious impoftors,  that  expos’d  them  : even  thofe, 
are  now  offer’d  to  yo.ur  view  cur’d  and  perfeft 
of  their  limbes;  and  all  the  reft,  abfolute  in  their 
numbers,  as  he  conceived  them.  Who,  as  he 
vas  a happic  imitator  of  nature,  was  a moll 
gentle  exprefter  of  it.  His  minde  and  hand  went 
together;  and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with 
that  cafineffe,  that  wee  have  fcarfe  received  from 
him  a blot  in  his  papers.”  Who  now  does  not 
feel  himfclf  inclin’d  to  expefl  an  accurate  and 
good  performance  in  the  edition  of  thefe  prcfacers  ? 
Hut  alas,  it  is  nothing  lefs ; for  (if  wc  except  the 
fix  fpurious  ones,  whofc  places  were  then  fupply’d 
by  true  and  genuine  copies)  the  editions  of  plays 
preceding  the  folio,  are  the  very  bafis  of  thofe  we 
have  there;  which  are  either  printed  from  thofe 
editions,  or  from  the  copies  whicli  they  have  made 
ufeof:  and  this  is  principally  evident  in — "Firjland 
Second  Henry  {V.  Love's  Labour's  Lofl,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Midjummer  Night's  dream.  Much  Ado  about 
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/Nothing,  Richard  II.  Titus  Andronicus,  and  Troilus 
and  Creffida;''  for  in  the  oihcrs  wc  fee  lomcw'hat  a 
greater  latitude,  as  was  obfcrv’d,  a little  ^bove; 
but  in  thefe  plays,  there  is  an  almoll  llriiS  con- 
* formity  between  the  two  imprcfTions  : fome  addi- 
tions are  in  the  fceond,  and  fome  omifhons  ; but 
the  faults  and  errors  of  the  quarto’s  are  all  pre- 
ferv’d  in  the  folio,  and  others  added  to  them;  and 
what  difference  there  is,  is  generally  for  the  w'orfc 
on  the  fide  of  the  folio  editors : which  fliould  give 
ns  but  faint  hopes  of  meeting  with  greater  ac- 
curacy in  the  plays  which  they  firft  publifh’d  ; and, 
accordingly,  wc  find  them  lubje<fl  to  all  the  im- 
perfeftions  that  have  been  noted  in  the  former - 
nor  is  their  edition  in  general  diftinguifh’d  by  any 
mark  of  preference  above  the  earliefl  quarto's,  but 
that  fqmc  of  their  plays  are  divided  into  afls,  and 
fome  others  into  a£ls  and  fcencs;  and  that  with 
due  prccifion,  and  agreeable  to  the  author's  idea 
of  the  nature  of  fuch  divifions.  The  order  of 
printing  thefe  plays,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
clafs'd,  and  the  titles  given  them,  being  matters 
of  fome  curiofitv,  the  Tabic  that  is  before  the  firft 
folio  is  here  reprinted:  and  to  it  arc  added  marks, 
put  between  crotchets,  flicwing  the  plays  that  are 
divided;  <i  fignil'ying — afls,  u & / — afls  and  feenes. 

T A B L E of  Plays  in  the  folio.  ^ 


COMEDIES.  ^ 

The  Tcmpejl.  [ a S: y.  ] The  Comedy  of  hrrours.* 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  [a.] 

Verona.'^  [ a & /•  ] Much  adoo  about  Nothing. 

The  Merry  of  [u.  ] 

Windfor.  [ a & /.  ] Loves  Labour  Lojl.'^ 


* The  plays  mark’d  with  aAcrifks,  are  fpoken  of  by  name, 
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Midjummer  Nights 
Dreamt.*  [ a.  ] 

The  Merchatit  of  Venice.* 
[a.] 

.As  you  like  it.  [a  Sc  f.] 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

All  is  well,  that  Ends 
well,  [a.] 

Twelje-Kight,  or  what 
you  will,  [a  &y.  ] 

The  Winters  Tale,  [a  &/.  ] 

TRAGEDIES. 

[Troylus  and  Crejfida^ 
from  the  fecond  folio  ; 
omitted  in  the  frjl. 


The  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus. 
[a.] 

Titus  Andronicus.*  [a.] 
Romeo  and  Juliet.* 

Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Ju.- 
lius  Ctefar.  [ a.  ] 

The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth. 

[<»&/■] 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear.  [a.  & /.  ] 
Othello,  the  Moore  of  Ve- 
nice. [ a &:/.  [ 

Antony  and  Cleopater. 
Cymbelfne  Kingof Britaine. 
[aScfl 


in  a book  call’d — M’ii'j  TreaJurj,  being  the  Jtcond  Part  of  H'ii’s 
Commonwealth,  wrliten  by  Francis  Meres  •,  at  p.  28s:  wlio, 
in  the  fame  paragraph,  mentions  another  play  as  being  Shak- 
fpeare’s,  under  the  title  of  Loves  Labours  Wonne;  a title  that 
feems  well  adapted  to  All's  well  that  ends  well,  and  under 
which  it  might  be  firll  afied.  In  the  paragraph  immediately 
preceding,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lutrece,  and 
bis  Sonnets ; this  book  was  printed  in  iSgS,  by  P.  Short,  for 
Cuthbert  Burble  i oAavo,  fmall.  The  fame  author,  at  p.  283, 
mentions  too  a Richard  the  Third,  written  by  do(!lor  I-eg, 
author  of  another  play,  call’d  The  Dejlruclion  of  JetvJalem. 
And  there  is  in  the  Mufzum,  a manufeript  Latin  play  upon 
the  fame  fubjefl,  written  by  one  Henry  Lacy  in  i586  : which 
Latin  play  is  but  a weak  performance  ; apd  yet  feemeth  to  be 
the  play  fpoken  of  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  ( for  the  author 
was  a Cambridge  man,  and  of  St.John’s,)  in  this  paBage  of 
Ills  Aptlogie  of  Poetrie,  prefix’d  to  his  iranflation  of  Ariofto’s 

Orlando,  edit.  iSf)*.  fol*  “ *nd  for  tragedies,  to  omit 

other  famous  tragedies;  that,  that  was  played  at  St.  Johns 
ill  Cambridge,  o(  Rickard  Ike  3.  would  move  (I  thinke]  Pha> 
laris  the  tj'raunt,  and  tcrnfie  all  tyrannous  minded  men,  from 
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HISTORIES.  The  Life  of  King  Henry 

the  Fift. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  The  Firjl  part  of  King 
King  John.*  \a  &/.  ] Henry  the  Sixt. 

The  Life  h Death  of  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Richard  the  fecond.*  [ a Hen.  the  Stxt. 

&/.]  The  Third  part  of  King 

The  Firji  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixt. 

Henry  the  fourth. [a&.f.^  The  Life  (ir  Death  of 
The  Second  Part  of  K.  Richard  the  Third.* 
Henry  the  fourth,*  [a  [ « & / ] 

&/.  ] The  Life  of  King  Henry 

the  Eight.  [ fl  S:  /.  ] 

Having  premis’d  thus  much  about  the  ftate  and 
condidon  of  thefo  firft  copies,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper, nor  will  it  be  abfolutely  a digrelTion,  to 
add  fomething  concerning  their  authenticity:  in 
doing  which,  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  reader’s 
eafe, — and  our  own,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the* 
quarto's:  which,  it  is  hop’d,  he  will  allow  of: 
efpecially,  as  our  intended  vindication  of  them 
will  alfo  include  in  it  ( to  the  eye  of  a good  ob- 
ferver)  that  of  the  plays  that  appear'd  firft  in  the 
folio:  which  therefore  omitting,  wc  now  turn  our- 
felvcs  to  the  quarto’s. 

Wc  have  fcen  the  Dur  that  is  endeavour’d  to  be 
thrown  upon  them  indifcriminately  by  the  player 
editors,  and  we. fee  it  too  wip’d  off  by  their  having, 
ihemlclvcs  follow’d  the  copies  that  they  condemn. 

foriowing  their  foolith  ambitioui  humors,  feeinsj  how  hi* 
rmhition  made  him  kill  his  brother,  his  nephews,  his  wife^ 
beGde  infinit  others;  and  lafl  of  ill  after  a Qtort  and  trouble- 
fome  raigne,  to  end  his  mifeiible  life,  and  to  have  his  body 
harried  after  his  death.” 
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A modern  editor,  who  is  not  without  his  followers, 
is  pleas’d  to  affcrt  confidently  in  his  preface,  that 
they  are  printed  from  “ piece-meal  parts,  and 
copies  of  prompters:”  but  his  arguments  for  it 
are  fome  of  them  without  foundation,  and  the 
others  not  conclufive;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that 
tile  opinion  is  only  thrown  out  to  countenance  an 
abufc  that  has  been  carry’d  to  much  too  great 
lengths  by  hinifelf  and  another  editor,  — that  of 
putting  out  of  the  text  paffages  that  they  did  not 
like.  Thefe  cenfures  then  and  this  opinion  being 
fet  afide,  is  it  criminal  to  try  another  conje£lnre, 
and  fee  what  can  be  made  of  it?  It  is  known, 
that  Shakfpeare  liv’d  to  no  great  age,  being  taken 
off  in  his  fifty-third  year;  and  yet  his  works  are 
fo  numerous,  that,  when  we  take  a furvey  of  them, 
they  feem  the  produflions  of  a life  of  twice  that 
length:  for  to  the  thirty-fix  plays  in  this  collccJ 
tion,  we  rouft  add  feven,  (one  of  which  is  in  two 
parts,)  perhaps  wTittcu  over  again;*  feven  others 
tliat  were  publifh'd  fome  of  them  in  his  life-time, 
and  all  with  his  name  ; and  another  feven,  that  arc 
upon  good  grounds  imputed  to  him;  making  in 
all,  fifty-eight  plays  ; befides  the  part  that  he  may 
reafonably  be  thought  to  have  had  in  other  men’s 
labours,  being  himfelf  a plavcr  and  a manager  of 
theatres:  what  his  profe  produfiions  were,  'wc 
know  not;  but  it  can  hardly  be  fuppos’d,'  that  he, 
who  had  fo  confiderable  a fharc  in  the  confidence 
of  the  carls  of  Eflex  and  Southampton,  could  be 
a mute  ipedator  only  of  controvcrfics  iii  which 
they  were  fo  much  intcrefted  ; and  his  other  poeti- 

’ Vide,  this  lotrodufuon,  p.  278, 
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cal  works,  that  are  known,  will  fill  a volume  the 
fue  of  tilde  that  we  have  here.  When  the  num- 
ber and  bulk  of  thcfe  pieces,  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
life,  and  the  other  bufy  employments  of  it  are  re- 
flefted  upon  duly,  can -it  be  a wonder  that  he  fhould 
be  fo  loofe  a tranfcriber  of  them?  or  why  fhould 
we  refuffe  to  give  credit  to  what  his  companions 
tell  us,  of  the  flate  of  thofe  tranfcriptions,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  pen’d?  Let  it 
then  be  granted,  that  thcfe  quarto’s  arc  the  poet’s 
own  copies,  however  they  were  come  by;  hallily 
written  at  firll,  and  ilTuing  from  preffes  moft  of 
them  as  corrupt  and  licentious  as  can  any  where 
be  produc’d;  and  not  ovcrleen  by  himfelf,  nor  by 
any  of  his  friends:  and  there  can  be  no  flronger 
reafon  for  fubferibing  to  any  opinion,  than  may 
be  drawn  in  favemr  of  this  from  the  condition  of 
all  the  other  plays  that  were  firft  printed  in  the 
folio:  for,  in  method  of  pubbeation,  they  have 
the  greateft  likenefs  polTible  to  thofe  which  pre- 
ceded them,  and  carry  all  the  fame  marks  of  hafte 
and  negligence ; yet  the  genuinenefs  of  the  latter 
is  attefted  by  thofe  who  publifh’d  them,  and  no 
proof  brought  to  invalidate  their  teftimony.  If  it 
be  fliil  alk’d,  what  then  becomes  of  the  accufation 
brought  againft  the  quarto’s  by  the  player  editors, 
the  anfwer  is  not  lb  far  off  as  may  perhaps  be 
expefted:  it  may  be  true  that  they  were  “ ftoin;” 
but  (loin  from  the  author’s  copies,  by  tranferibers 
who  found  means  to  get  at  them:*  and  “ maim'd” 

• But  fee  a note  at  p.  981,  which  feems  to  infer  that  they 
•were  fairly  come  by;  which  is,  in  truth,  the  editor’s  opinion, 
at  lead  of  foine  of  them;  though,  in  way  of  argument,  and 
for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  he  has  here  admitted  the  charge  in 
that  fall  extent  in  which  they  bring  it. 
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tVey  tnuft  needs  be,  in  rcfpefl  of  their  many  alte- 
raiions  after  the  firft  performance:  and  who  knows, 
if  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  in  fomc  of 
the  plays  that  are  common  to  them  both,  has  not 
been  fludioufly  heighten'd  by  the  player  editors, — 
who  had  the  means  in  their  power,  being  maflers 
of  all  the  alterations, — to  give  at  once  a greater 
currency  to  their  own  lame  edition,  and  fupport 
the  charge  which  they  bring  againft  the  quarto’s  ? 
this,  at  lead,  is  a probable  opinion,  and  no  bad 
way  of  accounting  for  thole  differences.’ 

It  were  eafy  to  add  abundance  of  other  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  thefe  quarto’s; — Such  as,  their 
exafl  affinity  to  almoft  all  the  publications  of  this 
fort  that  cauic  out  about  that  time;  of  which  it- 
will  hardly  be  afferted  by  any  reafoning  man,  that 
they  are  all  clandeftine  copies,  and  publifh’d  with- 
out their  authors’  confent:  next,  the  high  impro- 
bability of  fuppofing  that  none  of  thefe  plavs  were 
of  the  poet’s  own  fetting-out:  whofe  cafe  is  fen- 

t Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  in  the  quarto’s  themfeivcs  ; 

( another  proof  this,  of  their  being  authentick, ) as  in  Rich-  ^ 
arii  II ; where  a large  ftene,  that  of  the  king’s  ilcpofing,  ap- 
pears fitfl  in  the  copy  of  rboS,  the  tliird  quarto  imjirelfioti, 
being  wanting  in  the  two  former:  ami  in  one  copy  of 

9 Henry  IV.  there  is  a feene  too  that  is  not  in  the  other, 
though  of  the  fame  year;  it  is  the  Srd  of  a£l  the  third. 
And  Hamlet  has  fome  hill  more  conliderahlc  ; for  the  copy 
of  i6o5  has  thefe  words  : — “ Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged 
to  almofl  as  much  againe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and 
perfeA  Coppic ; ” new  though  no  prior  copy  has  yet  been 
produc’d,  it  is  certain  there  was  fuch  by  the  tcUimony  of 
this  title-page:  and  that  the  play  was  in  being  at  lead  nine 
years  before,  is  prov’d  by  a book  of  doflor  Lodge's  printed 
in  iSgb;  which  play  was  perhaps  an  imperfeft  one;  and 
not  unlike  that  we  have  now  of  Romeo  and  JuiieL,  printed 
the  year  after;  a fourth  inflatKC  too  of  what  the  noEc  advances. 
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der’d  fingular  by  fuch  a fuppofition ; it  being 
certain,  that  every  other  author  of  the  time,  with- 
out exception,  \TOo  wrote  any  thing  largely,  pub- 
lilh’d  fonie  of  his  plays  hitnfelf,  and  Ben  Jonfon  all 
of  them:  nay,  the  very  errors  and  faults  of  thefc 
quarto’s,  — of  fome  of  them  at  lead,  and  thofe  fuch 
as  are  brought  again!!  them  by  other  arguers,  — ^are^ 
with  the  editor,  proofs  of  their  genuinenefs  ; for 
from  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  author  himfelf, 
could  cotne  thofe  fcemingly-flrange  repetitions 
which  are  fpoken  of  at  p.  280?  thofe  imperfeft 
entries,  and  entries  of  perfons  who  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  play  at  all,  neither  in  the  fcene  where 
they  are  made  to  enter,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  it? 
yet  fuch  there  are  in  feveral  of  thefe  quarto’s ; and 
fuch  might  well  be  expeSed  in  the  hafty  draughts 
of  fo  negligent  an  author,  who  neither  faw  at 
once  all  he  might  want,  nor,  in  fome  inflances, 
gave  himfelf  fumcient  time  to  confider  the  fitriefs 
of  what  he  was  then  penning.  Thefc  and  other 
like  arguments  might,  as  is  faid  before,  be  col- 
lected, and  urg’d  for  the  plays  that  were  fiift  pub- 
lifh’d  in  the  quarto’s  ; that  is,  for  fourteen  of  them, 
for  the  other  fix  are  out  of  the  queftion : but  what 
has  been  enlarg’d  upon  above,  of  their  being  fol- 
low’d by  the  folio,  and  their  apparent  general 
likenefs  to  all  the  other  plays  that  are  in  that  col- 
leflion,  is  fo  very  forcible  as  to  be  fufficient  of  it- 
felf  to  fatisfy  the  unprejudic’d,  that  the  plavs  of 
both  impreffions  fpring  all  from  the  fame  dock, 
and  owe  their  numerous  imperfeilions  to  one  com- 
mon origin  and  caufe, — the  too-great  negligence 
and  hade  of  their  over-carelcfs  producer. 

VoL.  I.  V 
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But  to  return  to  the  thing  Immediately  treated,— 
the  Hate  of  the  old  editions.  The  quarto’s  weiu 
through  many  imprdhons,  as  ma^  be  Iccn  in  the 
Table;  and,  in  each  play,  the  lad  is  generally 
taken  from  the  imprcflion  next  before  it,  and  fo 
onward  to  the  firll;  the  few  that  come  not  withia 
this  rule  arc  taken  notice  ol  in  the  Table:  and 
this  further  is  to  be  obferv’d  of  them : that,  gene- 

rally fpcaking,  the  more  diflant  they  arc  from  the 
Original,  the  more  they  abound  in  faults ; ’till,  in 
tlie  end,  the  corruptions  of  the  lafl  copies  become 
fo  excelTive,  as  to  make  them  of  hardly  any  worth. 
The  folio  too  had  it’s  rc-imprelfions,  the  dates  and 
notices  of  which  arc  likewife  in  the  Table,  and 
thev  tread  the  fame  round  as  did  the  quarto’s: 
only  that  the  third  of  them  has  feven  plays  more, 
(fee  their  titles  below,*)  in  which  it  is  follow'd  by 


• Locrine;  The  London  Prodi^’al  t Pericles,  Prince  of  T)re  ; 
The  Purilan,  or,  the  Widow  cj  W'nlling  Street ; Sir  John  Oldcajlle  ; 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell ; and  The  Yorkjl.ire  Tragedy  : and  the 
imf  uted  ones,  mention’d  a little  above,  are  tlitfe  ; — The  Ar- 
Xatgnment  oj  Paris ; Birth  oj  Merlin  ; Fair  Em  ; Edward  ILL. 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ; Mucedorus ; and  7he  Two  Bfotle 
Kinjmen;  but  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  Rowley  is  call’d 
his  partner  In  the  title-page ; and  Fletcher,  in  The  Two  .Voile 
Kinjmtn.  SVhat  external  proofs  there  are  of  their  coming 
from  Sliakfpcart,  are  gather’d  all  togetlitr,  and  put  down  in  the 
Table  ; and  further  it  not  concerns  us  to  engage  : but  let  tbofc 
who  are  inclin’d  to  dlfpute  it,  carry  this  along  with  them; — 
that  London  in  Shakfpeare’s  time,  had  a multitude  of  play- 
houfes  -,  erefled  feme  in  inn-yards,  and  futh  like  places,  and 
frequented  by  the  lowcfl  ol  the  people  •,  futh  audiences  might 
liave  been  feen  fome  years  ago  in  Southwark  and  Bartho- 
lomew, and  may  be  leen  at  this  day  in  the  countty  ; to  which 
it  was  alfu  a cudom  for  players  to  make  cxcnrlion,  at  wa  ke 
times  and  fedivals  : and  for  fucli  places,  and  luch  occalions, 
might  thefe  pieces  be  compos'd  in  the  author’s  early  time; 
the  word  of  them  fuiting  well  enough  to  the  parlies  they 
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the  lafl;  anil  that  again  by  the  firfl  of  tlic  mo- 
dern inujrcfhons,  which  now  conic  to  be  Ipoken  of. 

If  the  Rage  be  a mirror  of  tlie  times,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  and  ue  judge  of  the  age's  temper 
by  wlut  we  fee  prevailing  tficre,  what  muR  we 
think  ot  tlic  limes  that  fucceeded-  Shakfpeare? 
Jonfon  favour’d  by  a court  that  deliglrtcd  oiify  in 
mafques,  had  been  gaining  ground  upon  him  oven 
in  his  life-time;  and  his  death  put  him  in  full 
polfeflion  of  a poR  he  had  long  afpir’d  to,  the 
empire  of  the  drama:  the  props  of ^his  new  king'? 
throne,  were  — Fletcher,  Shirley,  Middleton,  Maf- 
finger,  Broome,  and  others;  and  how  unequal  they 
all  were,  the  monarch  and  his  fubjefts  too,  to  the 
poet  they  came  after,  let  their  works  tellify:  yet 
they  had  the  vogue  on  their  Rde,  during  al^  thofc 
blelTed  times  that  preceded  the  civil  war,  and 
Shakfpeare  was  held  in  difeReem.  The  war,  and 
medley  government  that  follow'd,  fwept  ail  thefe 
things  away:  but  they  were  rcRor'd  with  the  king; 
and  another  Rage  took  place,  in  which  Shakfpeare 
had  little  fliare.  Drydcn  had  then  the  lead,  and 
maintain’d  it  for  half  a century:  though  his  go- 
vernment was  lomeiimes  difputcd  by  Lee,  Tate, 
Shadwell,  Wyteherley,  and  oiliers;  weakened  much 
by  The  Reheat Jal ; and  quite  overthrown  in  the 
end  by  Otway,  and  Rowe:  what  the  caR  of  their 
plays  was,  is  known  to  every  one:  but  that  Sliak- 
fpearc,  the  true  and  genuine  Shakfpeare,  was  not 
much  relilh’d,  is  plain  from  the  many  alterations 
of  him,  that  were  brought  upon  the  Rage  by  lomc 
of  thofc  gentlemen,  and  by  others  within  that  period.  • 

misht  be  made  for;  — and  this,  or  fomething  nearly  of  th’u 
fort,  may  have  been  the  cafe  too  of  fcnic  plays  in  hit  great 
colJedlun,  which  ihall  be  fpoken  of  in  tlicir  place, 

V fl 
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But  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  not  to 
conclude — that  the  poet  had  no  admirers  : fur  the 
cuntraiy  is  true ; and  he  liad  in  all  this  interval  no 
iiiconliderable  party  amongfl  men  of  the  grcatcll 
undcrilanding,  who  both  faw  his  merit,  in  defpitc 
of  the  darknels  it  was  tlien  wrapt  up  in,  and  fpokc 
loudly  in  his  praife;  but  the  llrcam  of  the  pub'.ick 
favour  ran  the  other  way.  But  this  too  coming 
about  at  the  time  we  are  fpcaking  of,  there  was  a 
demand  for  his  works,  and  in  a form  that  was  more 
Convenient  than  the  folio’s:  in  confequence  of 
which  the  gentleman  lad  mentioned  was  let  to 
work  by  the  booklellcrs  ; and.jn  1709,  he  put  out 
an  edition  in  fix  volumes,  oflavo,  which,  unhap- 
pily, is  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  moderns:  for 
this  editor  v\ent  no  further  than  to  the  edition 
neared  to  him  in  time,  which  was  the  folio  of  ib85, 
the  lad  and  woid  of  thofe  imprelTions:  this  he 

ripublifh'd  with  great  exa^lncfs;  correfling  heic 
anti  there  fome  of  it’s  grolfcll  midakes,  and  divi- 
ding into  a£ls  and  feenes  the  plajs  that  were  not 
divided  before. 

But  no  fooner  was  this  edition  in  the  hands  of 
the  publick,  than  they  faw  in  part  its  deficienccs, 
and  one  of  another  fort  began  to  be  required  of 
them;  which  accordingly  was  fet  about  fome  years 
after  by  two  gentlemen  at  once,  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Theobald.  The  labours  of  the  fird  came  out 
in  1725,  in  fix  volumes  quarto:  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  firll  improved  his  author,  by  the 
infertion  of  many  large  palfages,  Ipeeclies,  and 
fingle  lines,  taken  from  the  quarto’s;  and  of 
amending  him  in  other  places,  by  readitigs  fetch’d 
from  the  lame:  but  his  materials  were  few,  and 
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his  collation  of  them  not  the  moft  careful ; which, 
join’d  to  other  faults,  and  to  that  main  one  — of 
making  his  predecefTor's  the  copy  hirafelf  follow’d, 
brought  his  labours  in  difrcputc,  and  has  finally 
funk  them  in  neglefl. 

His  pnblication  retarded  the  other  gentleman, 
and  he  did  not  appear  ’till  the  year  1733,  when  his 
work  too  came  out  in  feven  volumes,  oftavo.  J lie 
oppofition  that  was  between  them  feems  to  have 
enflain’d  him,  which  was  heighten’d  by  other  mo- 
tives, and  he  declaims  vehemently  again  ft  the  work 
of  his  antagonift;  which  yet  ferv’d  him  for  a mo- 
del; and  his  own  is  made  only  a 1 ttie  better,  by 
bis  having  a few  more  materials;  of  which  he  was 
not  a better  collator  than  the  other,  nor  did  he 
excel  him  in  the  ufe  of  them ; for,  in  this  article  both 
their  judgments  may  be  equally  call  d in  queftion  ; 
in  what  he  has  done  that  is  conjctftural,  he  is 
rather  more  happy;  but  in  this  he  had  fo  large  af- 
liftances. 

But  the  gentleman  that  came  next,  is  a 
critick  of  another  (lamp;  and  purfues  a track,  in 
which  it  is  greatly  to  be  hop’d  he  will  never  be 
follow’d  in  the  publication  of  any  authors  what- 
foever:  for  this  were,  in  etlefl,  to  annihilate  them, 
if  carry’d  a little  further  ; by  dellruying  all  marks 
of  peculiarity  and  notes  of  time,  ail  eafinefs  of 
expreffion  and  numbers,  all  juftnefs  of  thought, 
and  the  nobility  of  not  a few  of  their  conceptions: 
The  manner  in  w'hich  his  author  is  treated,  excites 
an  indignation  that  will  be'  thought  by  fome  to 
vent  itfelf  too  ftrongly;  but  terms  weaker  would 
do  injuftice  to  my  feelings,  .and  the  ceufure  fljall 
be  hazarded,  Mr,  Pope's  edition  was  the  ground- 
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work  of  this  over-bold  one;  fplendidlv  printed  at 
Oxford  in  fix  quarto  volumes,  and  publifli’d  in  the 
year  1744:  the  publilher  difdains  all  collation  of 
folio,  or  quarto  ; and  fetches  all  from  his  great 
fclf,  and  the  moderns  his  prcdeceffors ; wantoning 
in  every  licence  of  conjeflurc  ; and  (weeping  all 
before  him,  (without  notice  or  reafon  given)  that 
notfuits  his  tafle^  or  lies  level  with  his  conceptions. 
But  this  juAice  fhould  be  done  him:  — as  his  con- 
jeflurcs  arc  numerous,  they  arc  oftentimes  not 
unhappy;  and  fome  of  them  are  of  tliat  excellence, 
that  one  is  llruck  with  amazement  to  fee  a perfon 
of  fo  much  judgment  as  he  fliows  himfelf  in  them, 
adopt  a method  of  publilhing  that  runs  counter 
to  all  the  ideas  that  wife  men  have  hitherto  enter- 
tain'd of  an  editor's  province  and  duty. 

The  year  1747  produc’d  a fifth  edition,  in  eight 
oflavo  volumes,  publilh’d  by  Mr.  \Varburton ; 
which  though  it  is  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  himfelf  and  the  fccond  editor,  the 
third  ought  rather  to  have  been  mention’d,  for  it 
is  printed  from  liis  text.  The  merits  of  this  per- 
formance have  been  fo  thoroughly  difeufs’d  in  two 
very  ingenious  books.  The  Canons  of  Criticifm,  and 
Rci'ijal  of  Shakfpeare's  Text,  that  it  is  necdlefs  to 
fay  any  more  of  it:  this  only  fliall  be  added  to 
what  may  be  there  met  with,  — that  th^  edition  is 
not  much  benefited  by  frefh  acquifitions  from  the 
old  ones,  which  this  gentleman  feems  to  have  neg- 
IcAcd.’ 

’ It  will  perhaps  he  thoiipht  Hrange,  that  nothing  fhoold 
be  faid  in  this  place  of  anqlhcT  edition  that  came  out  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  in  eight  volumes,  odavo  5 but  the  reafons 
for  it,  are  thefe : — There  is  no  ufc  made  of  it,  nbr  could  be  ; 
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Other  charges  there  are,  that  might  be  brought 
againh  thcfe  modern  impreflions,  witliout  infringing 
the  laws  of  truth  or  candour  either:  but  what  is 
laid,  will  be  fufficient;  and  may  fatisfy  their 
greatefl  favourers,  — that  the  fuperflrudlure  cannot 
be  a found  one,  which  is  built  upon  lb  bad  a foun- 
dation as  that  work  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  ; which  all  of 
them,  as  we  fee,  in  fucceffion,  have  yet  made  their 
corner-flonc : I lie  truth  is,  it  was  impolFible  that 
fuch  a beginning  fhould  end  better  than  it  has 
done:  the  fault  was  in  the  fetting-out ; and  all  the 
diligence  that  could  be  us'd,  join'd  to  the  difeern- 
ment  of  a Pearce  or  a Bentley,  could  never  purge 
their  author  of  all  his  defects  by  their  method  of 
proceeding. 

The  editor  now  before  you  was  appriz’d  in  time 
of  this  truth  ; faw  the  wretched  condition  his  au- 
thor was  reduc’d  to  by  thefe  late  tamperings,  and 
thought  ferioufly  of  a cure  for  it,  and  thaglo  tong 
ago  as  the  year  1745  ; for  the  attempt  was  firll  lug- 
gefled  by  that  gentleman’s  performance,  which 
came  out  at  Oxford  the  year  before:  w'hich  when 
he  had  perus’d  with  no  little  aflonifhment,  and 
confidcr'd  the  fatal  confequences  that  mud  inevi- 
tably follovv  the  imitation  of  fo  much  licence,  he 

fertile  prefent  was  finirti’d,  williln  a piny  or  tsvo,  and  printed 
too  in  Rreat  part,  before  that  appear'd:  the  llrA  (hcet  of  this 
w'ork  (being  the  lirA  of  Vol.  II.)  svent  to  tlic  prefs  in  Sep- 
tember 1760;  and  this  volume  was  follosv’d  by  Volumes  VI 1 1. 
IV.  IX.  1.  VI.  and  VII.;  the  laft  of  which  was  printed  off  in 
Aiigud  1763  : I14  the  next  place,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
it  are  unknown  to  the  prefent  editor  even  at  this  hour  : this 
only  he  has  perceiv'd  in  it,  having  look’d  it  hut  fiinbtly  over, 
that  the  trxi  It  follows  is  that  of  its  neared  ptcdcctiror,  and 
from  that  copy  it  was  printed* 
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icfolv’d  himfdf  to  be  the  champion ; and  to  exert 
to  the  utteimoft  fuch  abilities  as  he  was  maftcr  of, 
to  fave  from  further  ruin  an  edifice  of  this  dignity, 
which  England  mud  for  ever  glory  in.  Hereupon 
he  polfcfs'd  himfelf  of  the  other  modern  editions,  the 
folio  s,  and  as  many  quarto’s  as  could  prefently  be 
procur’d ; and,  within  a few  years  after,  fortune 
and  indudry  help  d him  to  all  the  red,  fix  only 
excepted;  adding  to  them  withal  twelve  more, 
which  the  compilers  of  former  tables  had  no 
knowledge  of.  Thus  furnifh’d.  he  fell  immediately 
to  collation, — which  is  the  fird  ficp  in  works  pf 
this  nature ; and,  without  it,  nothing  is  done  to 
purpofc,  — fird  of  moderns  with  moderns,  Uien  of 
moderns  with  ancients,  and  afterwards  of  ancients 
with  others  more  ancient;  ’till,  at  the  lad,  a ray 
of  light  broke  forth  upon  him,  by  which  he  hop’d 
to  find  his  way  through  the  wildernefs  of  thefe 
editions,  into  that  fair  country  the  poet’s  real  habi- 
tation. He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  collation, 
before  he  law  caule  to  come  to  this  refolution ; — 
to  dick  invariably  to  the  old  editions,  (that  is,  the 
bed  of  them)  which  hold  now  the  place  of  manu- 
feripts,  no  ferap  of  the  author’s  writing  having  the 
luck  to  come  down  to  us ; and  never  to  depart 

But  of  one  of  thefe  fix,  (a  l.  Henry  IV.  edition  1604) 
the  editor  thinks  he  is  potfefs’d  of  a very  large  fragment,  im- 
perfefl  only  in  the  firft  and  lafi  Ilieet ; which  has  been  col- 
lated, as  far  as  it  goes,  along  with  others  t And  of  the  nfelve 
quarto  editions,  which  he  has  had  the  fortittie  to  add  to  thofe 
that  were  known  before,  forne  of  them  are  of  great  value  ; at 
may  be  fecn  by  lookiug  into  the  Table. 

[ As  this  table  relates  eltiefly  to  Mr.  Capell’s  defidrrata. 
See.  (and  had  been  anticipated  by  another  table  equally  com- 
jn-chenfive,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  fccoud  vor 
lumc,)  it  is  here  omitted.] 
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from  them,  but  in  cafes  where  reafon,  and  th^ 
uniform  praftice  of  men  of  the  greatcfl  note  in 
this  art,  tell  him  — they  may  be  quitted;  nor  yet  in 
thofc,  without  notice.  But  it  will  be  nccell'ary, 
that  the  general  method  of  this  edition  (hould  now 
be  lay’d  open,  that  the  publick  may  be  put  in  a 
capacity  not  only  of  comparing  it  with  tliofe  they 
already  have,  but  of  judging  whether  any  thing 
remains  to  be  done  towards  the  fixing  this  author's 
text  in  the  manner  himfelf  gave  it. 

It  is  faid  a little  before,  — that  we  have  nothing 
of  his  in  writing ; that  the  printed  copies  arc  all 
that  is  left  to  guide  us ; and  that  thofe  copies  are 
fubje£l  to  numberlefs  imperfe£iions,  but  not  ail  in 
like  degree;  our  firfl  bufinefs  then,  was  — to  ex- 
amine their  merit,  and  fee  on  which  fide  the  fcale 
of  goodnefs  preponderated;  which  we  have  gene- 
rally found,  to  be  on  that  of  the  moft  ancient  i it 
may  be  fecn  in  the  Table,  what  editions  are  judg’d 
to  have  the  preference  among  thofe  plays  that 
were  printed  fingly  in  quarto;  ^nd  for  thofe  plays, 
the  text  of  thofe  editions  is  chiefly  adher'd  to ; in 
all  the  reft,  the  firfl  folio  is  follow’d ; the  text  of 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  faultlefs  of  the  editions 
in  that  form  ; and  has  alfo  the  advantage  in  three 
qnarto  plays,  in  2 Henry IV.  Othello,  and  Richardlll. 
Had  the  editions  thus  follow’d  been  printed  with 
carefulnefs,  from  correft  copies,  and  copies  not 
added  to  or  otherwife  alter’d  after  thofe  impref- 
fions,  there  had  been  no  occafion  for  going  any 
further:  but  this  was  not  at  all  the  cafe,  even  in 
the  befl  of  them;  and  it  therefore  became  roper 
and  necelfary  to  look  into  the  other  old  coitions, 
and  to  leleft  from  thence  whatever  improves  the 
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author,  or  contributes  to  his  advancement  in  per- 
fe^inefs,  the  point  in  view  throughout  all  iliis 
performance : that  they  do  improve  him,  was  with 
the  editor  an  argument  in  their  favour;  and  a pre- 
fumption  of  genuinenefs  for  what  is  thus  felcfted, 
whether  additions,  or  difTcrcnces  of  any  other 
nature;  and  the  caufes  of  their  appearing  in  fomc 
copies,  and  being  wanting  in  others,  cannot  now 
be  difeover’d,  by  reafon  of  the  time’s  diflance, 
and  defeat  of  fit  materials  for  making  the  dif- 
covery.  Did  the  limits  of  his  Introduflion  allow 
of  it,  the  editor  would  gladly  have  dilated  and 
treated  more  at  large  this  article  of  his  plan  ; as 
that  which  is  of  greateft  importance*  and  moft 
likely  to  be  contelled  of  any  thing  in  it:  but  this 
doubt,  or  this  diffent,  (if  any  be)  muft  come  from 
thofe  perfons  only  who  are  not  yet  poffefs’d  of  tht 
idea  they  ought  to  entertain  of  thefe  ancient  im- 
prcflions;  for  of  thofe  who  are,  he  fully  perfuades 
himfelf  he  fhall  have  both  the  approof  and  the 
applaufe.  But  without  entering  further  in  this 
place  into  the  rcafonablenefs,  or  even  nccelTity,  of 
fo  doing,  he  does  for  the  ptefent  acknowledge  — 
that  he  has  every-where  made  ufe  of  fuch  materials 
as  he  met  with  in  other  old  copies,  which  he 
thought  improv’d  the  editions  that  are  made  the 
ground-work  of  the  prefent  text:  and  whether 

they  do  or  no,  the  judicious  part  of  the  world 
may  certainly  know,  by  turning  to  a colleftion 
that  will  be  publifli’d  ; where  all  difearded  read- 
ings are  enter’d,  all  additions  noted,  and  variations 
of  every  kind;  and  the  editions  fpecify'd,  to  which 
they  fevcrally  belong. 
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But,  when  thefe  helps  were  adminiflcr’d,  there 
was  yet  behind  a very  great  number  of  pafi'ages, 
labouring  under  various  defects  andthofe  of  various 
degree,  that  had  their  cure  to  feek  from  fomc  other 
fources,  that  of  copiei  affording  it  no  more:  For 
thefe  he  had  recourfe  in  the  firfl  place  to  th6 
affiftaucc  of  modern  copies:  and,  where/  that  was 
incompetent,  qr  clfc  abfolutely  deficient,  which 
was  very  often  the  ale.  there  he  fought  the  remedy 
in  himfclf,  ufing  jiWgmcnt  and  conjeflm  c;  which, 
he  is  bold  to  fay,  he  will  not  be  found  to  have 
exercis’d  wantonly,  but  to  follow  the  eflablifii'd, 
rules  of  critique  with  fobernefs  and  temperance. 
Thefe  emendations,  (whether  of  his  own,  or  other 
gentlemen’  ) carrying  in  themfelves  a face  of  cer- 
tainty, and  coming  in  aid  of  places  that  were 
apparently  corrupt,  are  admitted  into  the  text,  and 
the  rejefled  reading  is  always  put  below;  fomc 
others, — that  have  neither  that  certainty,  nor^are 
of  that  ncceffity,  but  are  fpecious  and  planfible, 

’ In  the  mannfcTipts  from  which  all  thefe  plays  are  prin- 
ted, the  emendations  ate  given  to  their  proper  owners  by 
initials  and  other  maiks  that  arc  in  the  margin  of  thofc  ma- 
nuferipts  ; but  they  are  fijpprelied  in  the  print  for  two  rea- 
fons  : Firfl,  their  number,  in  fome  pages,  makes  tliera  a little 
tinfightly  ",  and  the  editor  profeffes  himfelf  weak  enough  to 
like  a wcll-printcd  book;  In  the  next  place,  he  docs  de- 
clare— that  his  only  ohjefl  has  been,  to  do  fervice  to  his 
great  author;  whicli  provided  it  be  done,  he  tliinks  it  of 
fmall  importance  by  what  hand  the  fervice  .was  adminifler’d  : 
If  the  partisans  of  former  editors  (hall  chance  to  think  them 
injur'd  by  this  fupprcHion,  he  muft  upon  this  occafion  vio- 
late the  rules  of  modelly,  by  declaring  — that  he  liirafclf  is 
the  mod  injur’d  by  if,  whofc  emendations  are  equal,  at 
lead  in  number,  to  all  theirs  if  put  together;  to  fay  nothing 
of  his  recover’d  readings,  which  arc  more  conCderable  dill. 
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and  may  be  thought  by  fomc  to  mend  the  paflage 
they  belong  to, — will  have  a place  in  tiie  colle^lioa 
that  is  rpokcn  of  above.  But  where  it  is  faid, 
that  the  rejcfied  reading  is  always  put  below,  this 
mud  be  taken  with  fome  refliidi.  n:  for  lome  of 
the  emendations,  and  of  courfe  the  ancient  readings 
upon  which  they  arc  grounded,  being  of  a com> 
plicated  nature,  the  general  method  was  there  in- 
convenient; and.  for  thefe  fet^  you  are  refer’d  to 
a note  which  will  be  found  among  the  reft:  and 
another  lort  theic  are,  that  arc  limply  infcriions; 
tliefe  arc  effedually  pointed  out  by  being  printed 
in  the  gothick  or  black  charadcr. 

Hitherto,  the  defefis  and  errors  of  thefe  old 
editions  have  been  of  fuch  a nature,  that  we  could 
lay  them  before  the  reader,  and  fubmit  to  his 
judgment  the  remedies  that  arc  apply'd  to  them; 
which  is  accordingly  done,  either  in  the  page  itfclf 
where  they  occur,  or  in  fome  note  that  is  to 
follow;  but  there  arc  fome  behind  that  would  not 
be  fo  manag’d;  either  by  reafon  of  their  frequency, 
or  difficulty  of  fubjefling  them  to  the  rules  under 
which  the  others  are  brought:  they  have  been 
fpoken  of  before  at  p.  s8o,  where  the  corruptions 
are  all  enumerated,  and  arc  as  follows;  — a want  of 
proper  exits  and  entrances,  and  of  many  fccnical 
direftions,  throughout  the  work  in  general,  and, 
in  iomc  of  the  plays,  a want  of  divifion;  and  the 
errors  arc  thofe  of  mcafure,  and  punftuation  ; all 
thefe  are  mended,  and  fupply’d,  without  notice 
and  filcntly  ; but  the  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  the 
method  obferv’d  in  doing  it,  fhall  be  a little  en- 
larg'd upon,  that  tlie  hdelity  of  the  editor,  aud 
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that  which  is  chiefly  to  diftinguifli  him  from  thofc 
who  have  gone  before,  may  ftand  facrcd  and  un- 
impeachable ; and,  firfl,  of  the  divifion. 

Tl  he  thing  chiefly  intended  in  reprinting  the  lift 
of  titles  that  may  be  feen  at  p.  a 83,  was,  — to  fliow 
wliich  plays  were  divided  into  afls,  which  into 
aifls  and  feenes,  and  which  of  them  were  not  di- 
vided at  all ; and  the  number  of  the  firfl  clafs  is  — 
eight;  of  the  third  — eleven:  for  though  in  Henry  V, 
1 Henry  VI.  Love's  Labour  s Lofc,  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  there  is  fome  divifion  aim’d  at ; yet 
it  is  fo  lame  and  erroneous  that  it  was  thought 
befl  to  confider  them  as  totally  undivided,  and  to 
rank  iheiii  accordingly:  now  when  thefe  plays  were 
to  be  divided,  as  well  thofe  of  the  firfl  clafs  as  thofc 
of  the  third,  the  plays  of  the  fecond  clafs  were 
fludioufly  attended  to;  and  a rule  was  pick  d out 
from  them,  by  which  to  regulate  this  divifion: 
which  rule  might  eafily  have  been  difeover'd  be- 
fore, had  but  any  the  leafl  pains  have  been  beftow’d 
upon  it;  and  certainly  it  was  very  well  worth  it, 
fincc  neither  can  the  reprefentation  be  manag'd, 
nor  the  order  and  thread  of  the  fable  be  properly 
conceiv’d  by  the  reader,  ’till  this  article  is  ad- 
jufled.  The  plays  that  are  come  down  to  us  di- 
vided, mufl  be  look’d  upon  as  of  the  author’s  own 
fettling;  and  in  them,  with  regard  to  afts,  vve  find 
him  following  eflablifh’d  precepts,  or,  rather,  con- 
forming himfelf  to  the  pradiicc  of  fome  other  dra- 
niatick  writers  of  his  time;  for  they,  it  is  likely,  and 
nature,  were  the  books  he  was  bed  acquainted  with  : 
his  Icene  divifions  he  certainly  did  not  fetch  from 
writers  upon  the  drama;  for,  in  them,  he  obfer''cs 
a method  in  which  perhaps  he  is  fiiigular,  and  he 
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is  invariable  in  the  ufc  of  it:  rviih  him,  a change 
of  feene  implies  generally  a change  of  place, 
thougli  nos  always;  but  always  an  entire  evacua- 
tion of  ir,  and  a fucceffion  of  new  perfons  : that 
liatjon  of  the  fcencs,  which  Jonfon  Icems  to  have 
attempted,  and  upon  which  the  French  ftage  prides 
itfclf,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of: 
of  the  other  unities  he  was  perfcflly  well  appriz'd; 
and  lias  follow’d  them,  in  one  of  his  plays,  with 
8s  great  flridncfs  and  greater  happiucls  than  can 
jierhaps  be  met  with  in  any  other  writer;  the  play 
meant  is  1 he  Comedy  oj  Errors ; in  which  the  aflioii 
is  one,  the  place  one,  and  the  time  fuch  as  even 
Arillotle  hinifclf  would  allow  of — the  revolution 
of  half  a day:  but  even  in  this  play,  the  change 
of  fccne  aiiles  from  change  ol  perlons,  and  by  that 
it  is  regulated;  as  are  alio  all  the  other  plays  that 
arc  not  divided  in  the  folio:  for  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  thofc  that  arc  divided,  (and 
they  are  pointed  out  for  him  in  the  lift)  will  fee 
them  conform  exactly  to  the  rule  above-niention'd; 
and  can  then  have  but  little  doubt,  that  it  fhould 
be  apply’d  to  all  the  reft.*  To  have  diftinguifli'd 
thefc  divifions, — made  (indeed)  without  the  autho- 
rity, but  following  the  example  of  the  folio, — -had 
been  ufelels  and  troublefonic  ; and  the  editor  fully 
perfuadcs  himfclf,  that  what  he  has  laid  will  be 

* The  divifions  that  are  In  the  folio  are  rellnioufly  adher’d 
to,  except  In  two  or  three  Initances  which  will  be  tpolccn  of 
in  their  place;  fo  that,  as  Is  laid  bcfoie,  a pcruf.il  of  thofc 
old-divided  plays  will  put  every  one  In  a capacity  of  judg- 
ing whether  the  prefent  editor  has  proceeded  rightly  or  no; 
the  current  editions  arc  divided  In  fuch  a manner,  that  no- 
thing like  a rule  can  be  collccled  from  any  of  them. 
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fuRicicnt,  and  that  he  fliall  be  excus’d  by  the 
ingenious  and  candid  for  overpafling  them  without 
further  notice;  whofe  pardon  he  liopcs  ajfo  to 
have  for  lome  other  unnotic'd  matters  that  arc 
related  to  this  in  hand,  fuch  as  — marking  the  plicc 
of  aflioni  both  general  and  particular;  fupplying 
fccnical  direflions;  and  due  regulating  of  exits, 
and  entrances:  for  the  firfi,  there  is  no  tittle  in  the 
old  editions;  and  in  both  the  latter,  they  are  fo 
deficient  and  faulty  throughout,  that  it  would  not 
be  much  amifs  if  we  look’d  upon  them  as  wanting 
too;  and  then  all  thefe  fcveral  articles  might  be 
confider’d  as  additions,  that  needed  no  other 
pointing  out  then  a declaration  that  they  are  fo  : 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  plays  in  general, 
and  particularly  upon  forae  parts  of  them, — fuch 
as,  the  battle  feenes  throughout ; Cafar's  palfage 
to  the  fenatc-houfe,  and  fubfequent  alfaffination ; 
Antony’s  death;  the  furprizal  and  death  of  Cleo- 
patra; that  of  Titus  Andronicus;  and  a multitude 
of  others,  which  are  all  dire£led  new  in  this  edi- 
tion,— will  jufiify  thefe  infertions  ; and  may,  pof- 
fibly,  merit  the  reader’s  thanks,  for  the  great  aids 
which  they  afford  to  his  conception. 

It  remains  now  to  fpeak  cf  errors  of  the  old 
copies  which  are  here  amended  without  notice,  to 
wit  — the  pointing,  and  wrong  divifion  of  much  of 
them  rcfpecling  the  numbers.  And  as  to  the  firfi, 
it  is  fo  extremely  erroneous,  throughout  all  the 
plavs,  and  in  every  old  copy,  that  fmall  regard  is 
due  to  it;  and  it  becomes  an  editor’s  duty,  (infiead 
of  being  influenc’d  by  fuch  a punfluation,  or  even 
calling  his  eyes  upon  it,)  to  attend  clofcly  to  the 
meaning  of  what  is  before  him,  and  to  ncw-poiiu 
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it  accordingly:  was  it  the  bufincfs  of  this  edition  — 
to  make  parade  of  difcoverics,  this  article  alone 
would  have  afforded  ample  field  for  it;  for  a very 
great  number  of  paflages  are  now  firft  fet  to  rights 
by  this  only,  which,  before,  had  either  no  fenlc  at 
all,  or  one  unfuiting  the  context,  and  unworthy  the 
noble  penner  of  it:  but  all  the  emendations  of  this 
fort,  though  inferior  in  merit  to  no  others  whatfo- 
ever,  are  confign’d  to  filence;  feme  few  only  ex- 
cepted, of  paffages  that  have  been  much  conteRcd, 
and  whofe  prefent  adjuflment  might  poffibly  be 
call’d  in  queflion  again  ; thefe  will  be  fpoken  of  in 
fome  note,  and  a reafon  given  for  embracing  them  : 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  have  been  examin’d 
with  equal  diligence,  and  equal  attention  ; and  the 
editor  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  punftuation  he  has 
follow’d,  (into  which  he  has  admitted  fome  novel- 
ties,’ ) will  be  found  of  fo  much  benefit  to  his 
author,  that  thofc  who  run  may  read,  and  that  with 
profit  and  underflanding.  The  other  great  miflake 
in  thefe  old  editions,  and  which  is  very  infufficiently 
teflify’d  in  any  of  the  new  ones,  t elates  to  the 
poet’s  numbers;  his  verfc  being  often  wrong  di- 
vided, or  printed  wholly  as  prole,  and  his  profc 
as  often  printed  like  verfe:  this,  though  not  fo 
univerfal  as  their  wrong  pointing,  is  yet  fo  exten- 
Cve  an  error  in  the  old  copies,  and  fo  iinpolfiblc 
to  be  pointed  out  otherwife  than  by  a note,  that 

^ If  the  ufe  of  thefe  new  pointings,  and  alfo  of  certain 
marks  that  he  will  meet  with  in  this  edition,  do  not  occur 
immediately  to  the  reader,  (as  we  think  it  will)  he  may  hnd 
it  explain’d  to  him  at  large  in  the  preface  to  a little  odavo 
volume  intitl’d  — froUifions,  or,Jelell  Piecti  of  ancient  Poetry;" 
publiOi'd  in  1760  by  this  editor,  and  printed  for  Mr.  Toufoo. 
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an  editor’s  illcnt  amendment  of  it  is  furely  par- 
donable at  lead ; for  who  would  not  be  difgufled 
with  that  perpetual  faniencfs  which  mud  nccelfarily 
have  been  in  all  the  notes  of  this  fort?  Neither 
are  they,  in  truth,  emendations  that  require  prov- 
ing; every  good  ear  does  immediately  adopt  them, 
and  every  lover  of  the  poet  will  be  pleas’d  with 
that  acceltlon  of  beauty  which  refults  to  him  from 
them  : it  is  perhaps  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is 
yet  danding  in  his  works  much  unpleafing  mixture 
of  prolaic  and  metrical  dialogue,  and  fomeiimes 
in  places  feemingly,  improper,  as — in  Othello,  p.  .'ig; 
and  fome  others  which  men  of  judgment  will  be 
able  to  pick  out  for  themlclveS  : but  thefe  bleinilhcs 
are  not  now  to  be  wip’d  away,  at  lead  not  by.an 
editor,  whofc  province  it  far  exceeds  to  make  a 
change  of  this  nature;  but  mud  remain  as  marks 
of  the  poet’s  negligence,  and  of  the  hade  with 
which  his  pieces  were  compos’d:  what  he  mani- 
fedty  intended  profe,  (and  we  can  judge  of  his 
intentions  only  from  what  appears  in  the  editions 
that  are  come  down  to  us,)  fhould  be  printed  as 
prole,  what  verfe  as  verfe;  which'it  is  hop’d,  is 
now  done,  with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  no  great 
room  for  any  further  conliderable  improvements  in 
that  way. 

Thus  have  we  run  through,  in  as  brief  a man- 
ner as  polTible,  all  the  feveral  heads,  of  which  it 
was  thought  proper  and  even  nccelfary  that  the 
publick  dioulcl  be  appriz’d ; as  well  thofe  that 
concern  preceding  editions,  both  old  and  new;  as 
the  other  which  v/e  have  jud  quitted,--- the  method 
obferv’d  in  the  edition  that  is  now  before  them* 
which  though  not  lo  entertaining,  it  is  confefs’d^  » 
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nor  affording  fo  much  room  to  difplay  the  parts  and 
talents  of  a writer,  as  foine  other  topicks  that  have 
generally  fupply’d  the  place  of  them  ; fuch  as, — ■ 
criticifins  or  panegyricks  upon  the  author,  hillo-* 
rical  anecdotes,  effays,  and  JioriUgia  ; yet  there  will 
be  found  forac  odd  people,  who  may  be  apt  to 
pronounce  of  them — that  they  arc  fuitablc  to  the 
place  they  fland  in,  and  convey  all  the  inllru<flion 
that  fhould  be  look’d  for  in  a preface.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  might  take  our  leave  of  the  reader,  bid- 
ding him  welcome  to  the  banquet  that  is  fet  before 
him  ; were  it  not  apprehended,  and  rcafonably,  that 
he  will  expeft  fomc  account  why  it  is  not  ferv’d  up 
to  him  at  prefent  with  it’s  accullom’d  and  laudable 
garniture,  of  “ A'^o/es,  Glojfaria,"  &c.  Now  though, 
it  might  be  rcply’d,  as  a realon  for  what  is  done, 
— that  a very  great  part  of  the  world,  amoiigfl 
whom  is  the  editor  himfclf,  profefs  much  dillike 
to  this  paginary  intermixture  of  text  and  com- 
ment; in  works  merely  of  entertainment,  and 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country;  as  alfo  — 
that  he,  ^hc  editor,  does  not  poflefs  the  feciet  of 
dealing  out  notes  by  mealurc,  and  didributing 
them  amongll  his  volumes  fo  nicely  that  the  equa- 
lity of  their  bulk  (hail  not  be  broke  in  upon  the 
thickncis  of  a (beet  of  jjaper  ; yet,  having  other 
matter  at  hand  which  he  thinks  may  cxcufc  him 
better,  he  will  not  have  rccourfc  to  thefe  abovc- 
mention’d;  which  matter  is  no  other,  than  liis 
very  Itrong  dcCie  of  approving  himlclf  to  the 
publick  a man  ol  iiUegruy;  and  ol  making  his. 
luturc  pielent  more  perfeit,  and  as  worthy  of  their 
atceptanee  as  his  abilities  will  let  him.  for  the 
cxpiuiiiing  of  what  is  laid,  which  is  a little  wrap’ci 
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np  in  myftery  at  prefent,  wc  mufl  Inform  that 
publick  — that  another  work  is  prepar’d,  and  in 
great  forwardnefs,  having  been  wrought  upon  many 
years  ; nearly  indeed  as  long  as  the  work  which  is 
now  before  them,  for  they  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  alraoft  from  the  firll:  this  work,  to  which 
wc  have  given  for  title  The  School  of  Shakfpeare, 
conftfts  wholly  of  extrafls,  (with  obfervations  upon 
fome  of  them,  interfpers'd  occafionally, ) from 
books  that  may  properly  be  call’d — his  fchool ; as 
they  are  indeed  the  fources  from  which  he  drew 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythology 
and  claflical  matters,  * his  fable,  his  hiflory,  and  even 

• Thougli  our  exprefllonj,  as  we  think,  are  fufficiently 
guarded  in  this  place,  yet,  being  feaiful  of  mifeonOrndion. 
we  dtCre  to  be  heard  further  as  to  this  affair  of  his  learninj'. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  then, — that  Shakfpeare  was  very  well 
grounded,  at  lead  in  Lalin,  at  fehool ; It  appears  from  the 
clcarefi  evidence  polfible,  that  his  father  was  a man  of  no 
little  fubllance,  and  very  well  able  to  give  him  fuch  educa- 
tion ; which,  perhaps,  he  might  be  inclin'd  to  carry  further, 
by  fending  him  to  a univerfity  ; but  was  prevented  in  this 
defign  ( if  he  had  it)  by  his  fon’s  early  marriage,  which,  from- 
monuments  and  other  like  evidence,  it  appears  svith  no  lefs 
certainty,  muff  have  happen’d  before  he  was  feventeen,  or 
■very  foon  after;  the  difpieafure  of  his  father,  which  was  the 
confequcnce  of  this  marriage,  or  elfe  fome  exceffes  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  guilty  of,  it  is  probable,  drove  him  up  to 
town;  where  he  engag’d  early  in  fome  of  the  theatre:,  and 
was  honour’d  with  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton: 
his  Venus  and  Adonis  Is  addrefsM  to  that  earl  in  a very  pretty 
and  modeft  dedication,  in  which  he  calls  h^'^thejiijiheire^ 
of  his  invention  and  ufLers  it  to  the  world  with  tills 
motto,  — 

“ Villa  miretur  vnlgus,  mihl  flavus  Apollo 
**  Pocula  Caftalla  plena  miniftret  aqua  ; ” 

•nd  the  whole  poem,  as  well  as  his  Lucrcce^  which  follow'd 
it  I'oon  alter,  together  with  his  choice  of  thofe  are 
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the  fccming  peculiarities  of  his  language:  to  fur- 
nilh  out  thefc  materials,  all  the  plays  have  been 

flain  mr.rks  of  Ills  .icquaintance  with  fome  of  the  Latin  claf- 
cks,  at  lead  at  that  time  : The  diflipation  of  youth,  and, 
when  that  was  over,  the  bufy  fccne  in  which  he  inftantly 
plung’d  himfelf,  may  very  well  be  fuppos’d  to  have  hinder’d 
bis  making  any  great  progrefs  in  them;  but  that  fuch  a mind 
as  his  diould  quite  lofe  the  tinflurc  of  any  knowledge  it  had 
once  been  imbu’d  with,  can  not  be  Imagin’d:  accordingly  we 
fee,  that  this  fchool-Icarning  (for  It  was  no  more)  iliick  with 
him  to  the  lad  ; and  it  was  the  recordations,  as  we  may  call 
it,  of  that  learning  which  produc’d  the  Latin  that  is  in  many 
of  his  plays,  and  mod  plentifully  in  thofe  that  are  the  mod 
early  : every  fevcral  piece  of  It  is  aptly  introduc’d,  given  to 
a proper  charafler,  and  utter’d  upon  ioine  proper  occafioiv; 
and  fo  well  cemented,  as  it  were,  and  join’d  to  the  palTage 
it  dands  in,  as  to  deal  convifHon  to  the  Judicious — that  the 
whole  was  wrought  up  together,  and  fetch’d  from  his  own 
little  dore,  upon  the  bidden  and  without  dudy. 

The  other  languages  which  he  has  fometimes  made  nfe  of, 
that  is  — the  Italian  and  French,  are  not  of  fuch  difficult  con- 
qued  that  we  fliould  think  them  beyond  his  reach:  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fird  of  them  was  a lorl  of  faftiion  in  his 
time  ; Surrey  and  the  I’onuet-writcrs  fet  It  on  foot,  and  it 
was  continu’d  by  Sidney  andSiicnfer:  all  our  poetry  Iffu’d 
from  that  fchool  ; and  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  me, 
whom  we  faw  a little  before  putting  himfrif  with  fo  much 
leal  under  the  banner  of  the  mufes,  Ihould  not  have  been 
tempted  to  tade  at  lead  of  that  fountain  to  which  of  all  his 
other  brethren  there  was  fuch  a continual  refort:  let  us  con- 
clude then,  that  he  did  tade  of  it;  but,  happily  for  himfelf, 
and  more  happy  for  the  world  that  enjoys  him  noev,  he  did 
not  find  it  to  liis  rclifh,  and  threw  away  the  cup:  metaphor 
apart.  It  is  evident — that  he  had  fome  knowledge  ol  the 
Italian:  perhaps,  jud  as  much  as  enabl’d  IJin  to  read  a novel 
or  a poem;  and  to  put  lome  few  fragmtnts  of  it,  with  which 
bis  memory  luruKh’d  him,  into  the  mouth  of  a pedant;  or 
fine  gentleman. 

How  or  when  be  acquir'd  it  we  mud  be  content  to  be 
ignorant,'  but  of  the  French  language  he  was  fomewhat  « 
greater  lultller  than  of  the  two  that  have  gone  before;  yet. 
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perus’d,  within  a very  fmall  number,  that  were  in 
print  in  his  time  or  forae  fliort  time  after;  the 
chroniclers  his  cotemporaries,  or  that  a little  pre- 
ceded him  ; many  original  poets  of  that  age,  and 
many  tranflators;  with  elfayiHs,  novelilts,  and 
ftory-moiigcrs  in  great  abundance:  every  book,  in 
fhort,  has  been  confultcd  that  it  was  polfible  to 


unlef?  we  except  their  noreliRs,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
had  much  acijuainlaiice  with  any  of  their  writers;  what  he 
has  given  us  ol  it  is  tneerly  colloquial,  flows  with  great  eafe 
from  him,  and  is  reafonably  pure:  Should  it  be  fald  — he 
had  travel’d  for’t,  we  know  not  who  can  confute  us;  in  his 
days  indeed,  and  with  people  of  IiU  ffation,  the  cuftom  of 
doing  fo  was  rattier  rarer  than  in  ours  ; yet  wc  have  met 
with  an  example,  and  in  his  own  band  of  players,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  very  famous  Mr.  Kempe;  of  wliolc  travels 
there  is  mention  in  a filly  old  play,  call’d — 7/re  Return  from 
Pnrnnjfut,  printed  in  1606,  hut  written  much  earlier  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Eliiahcth  : add  to  this  — the  exceeding  great 
livelinefs  and  juflncfs  that  Is  fecn  in  many  dtrcriptlons  of 
the  fea  and  of  promontories,  which,  if  examin’d,  fhew  ano- 
ther fort  of  knowledge  of  them  than  is  to  be  gotten  in  books 
or  relations;  and  if  thefc  be  lay’d  together,  this  conjeflure 
of  his  travelling  may  not  be  thought  void  of  probability. 

One  opinion,  we  are  furc,  which  is  advanc’d  fomewhere 
or  other,  is  utterly  fo ; — that  this  Latin,  and  this  Italian, 
and  the  language  that  was  mention’d,  are  infertions  and  the 
■work  of  fome  other  hand:  there  has  been  Ilarted  now  and 
then  in  philological  matters  a propofilion  fo  flrangc  as  to 
carry  its  own  condemnation  in  it,  and  this  is  of  the  num- 
ber; it  has  been  honour'd  already  with  tpore  notice  than  it 
is  any  ways  intitl’d  to,  where  the  poet’s  Latin  is  fpoke  of  a 
little  while  before;  to  which  acfwer  it  mnfl  be  left,  and  we 
fliall  pafs  on  — to  profefs  our  entire  belief  of  the  geniiine- 
nefs  of  every  fcveral  part  of  this  work,  and  that  he  only 
was  the  author  of  It;  he  might  write  beneath  himfelf  at 
particular  times,  and  certainly  docs  in  fome  places;  but  is 
not  always  without  cxcufe ; and  it  frequently  happens  that 
a weak  fcenc  ferves  to  very  good  pnrpofc,  as  will  be  mad? 
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procure,  with  which  it  could  be  thought  he  was 
acquainted,  or  that  rcem’d  likely  to  contribute  any 
thing  towards  his  illuftration.  To  what  degree 
they  illuflratc  him,  and  in  how  new  a light  they 
fet  the  rfiarafler  of  this  .great  poet  himfeif,  can 
never  be  conceiv'd  as  it  fliould  be  'till  thefe  ex- 
trafls  come  forth  to  the  publick  view,  in  their  jufl 
magnitude,  and  properly  digefled;  for  befides  the 
various  paffages  that  he  has  either  made  ufe  of  or 
alluded  to.  many  other  matters  have  been  fcle£led 
and  will  be  found  in  this  work,  tending  all  to  the 
fame  end, — our  better  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
W’ritings;  and  one  clafs  of  them  there  is,  for  which 
we  fliall  perhaps  be  cenfur’d  as  being  too  profufe 
in  them,  namely — the  almoft  innumerable  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  thefe  ancient  writers,  of  words 
and  modes  of  expreflion  which  many  have  thought 
peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  and  have  been  too  apt  to 
impute  to  him  as  a blemifh:  but  the  quotations  of 
this  clafs  do  effcflually  purge  him  from  fuch  a 

/ appear  at  one  time  or  other.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  ii 

one  argument  ftill  unanfwer’d,  which  has  been  brought  againd 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  other  languages  ; and 
that  is,  — that,  bad  he  been  fo  acquainted,  it  could  not  have 
happen'd  but  that  Tome  imitations  would  have  crept  into 
his  writings,  of  which  certainly  there  are  none:  but  this 
argument  has  been  anfwer'd  in  efftfl when  it  was  faid  — 
that  his  knowledge  in  tl.efe  languaces  was  but  flender,  and 
his  convrrfation  with  the  writers  in  them  {lender  too  of 
tourfe;  but  had  it  been  othetwife,  and  he  as  deeply  read 
in  them  as  fome  people  have  thought  him,  his  works  (it 
is  probable)  had  been  as  little  deform’d  with  Imitations  as 
we  now  fee  them  : Shakfpeare  was  far  above  fuch  a prac- 
tice ; he  had  the  llorcs  in  hlmfclf,  and  wanted  not  the  af- 
hllauce  of  a foreigu  hand  to  drefs  him  up  in  things  of  their 
lending. 
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charge,  which  is  one  rcafon  of  their  profufion  ; 
though  another  main  inducement  to  it  has  been,  a 
dcfire  of  flicwing  the  true  fotce  and  meaning  of 
tlic  aforefaid  unuliial  words  and  cxprefTions  ; which 
can  no  way  be  better  alccrtain’d,  than  by  a proper 
variety  of  wcll-chofcn  examples.  Now,  — to  bring 
this  matter  home  to  the  fubje£l  for  which  it  has 
been  ailedg’d,  and  upon  whole  account  this  affair 
is  now  la)-  d before  the  publick  fomewhat  before 
it’s  time,  — who  is  fo  fboi  t-fightcd  as  not  to  per- 
ceive upon  firff  reflexion,  that,  tvlthout  manifcfl 
injufticc,  the  notes  upon  this  author  could  not 
precede  the  publication  of  the  work  we  hSve  been 
deferibing ; whofe  choiccfl  materials  would  iin- 
avoid.ably  and  certainly  have  found  a place  in  tliofe 
notes,  and  fo  been  twice  retail’d  upon  the  world; 
a praflicc  which  the  editor  has  often  condemn'd  in 
others,  and  could  tlrercfore  not  rcfolve  to  be  guilty 
of  in  himfclf  ? By  po'.fponing  thefe  notes  a while, 
things  will  be  as  they  ought:  they  will  then  be 
confin’d  to  that  which  is  their  proper  fubjeft,  ex- 
planation alone,  intermix’d  with  fome  little  criti- 
cifm;  and  inflead  of  long  quotations  which  would 
otherwife  have  appear’d  in  them,  the  School  of 
Shakjpearc  will  be  refer’d  to  occafionally ; and  one 
of  the  many  indexes  with  which  this  fame  School 
•will  be  provided,  will  afford  an  ampler  and  truer 
Gloffary  than  can  be  made  out  of  any  other  matter. 
In  the  mean  while,  and  ’till  fuch  time  as  the  whole 
can  be  got  ready,  and  their  way  clear’d  for  them 
by  publication  of  fhe  book  above- mention’d,  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  take  in  good  part  Ibme 
few  of  thefe  notes  with  which  he  will  be  pre- 
fented  by  and  by : they  were  written  at  Icaft  four 
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years  ago,  with  an  intention  of  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  Icvcral  notes  that  arc  dchgn’d  for  cacli 
play;  but  are  now  detach’d  from  tlieir  fellows  and 
made  parcel  of  the  Introdudion,  in  compliance 
with  foine  friends’  opinion;  who  having  given 
them  a peiufal,  will  needs  have  it,  that  'tis  expe- 
dient the  world  fliould  be  made  acquainted  forth- 
vviih  — in  what  fort  of  reading  the  poor  poet  hini- 
felf  and  his  editor  after  him,  have  been  unfor- 
tunately immers’d. 

This  tlilcourfc  is  run  put,  we  know  not  how,- 
into  greater  heap  of  leaves  than  was  any  ways 
thought  of,  and  has  perhaps  fatigu’d  the  reader 
efiuallv  with  the  penner  of  it:  yet  can  we  not  dif- 
niils  him,  nor  lay  down  our  pen,  ’till  one  article 
more  has  been  enquir'd  into,  which  feeins  no  lefs 
proper  for  the  difculfion  of  this  place,  than  one 
svhicu  we  have  inferted  before,  beginning  at  p.  2S4  ; 
as*  we  there  venturd  to  Hand  up  in  the  behalf  of 
home  of  the  quarto’s  and  maintain’d  their  authen- 
city,  fo  mean  we  to  have  the  hardinefs  here  to 
defend  fome  certain  plavs  in  this  colledion  from' 
the  attacks  of  a ninnber  of  writers  who  have  thought 
fit  to  call  in  queflion  their  genuinenefs:  the  plays 
conteRcdare — The  Three  Parts  oj  Heniy  VI.;  Love's 
Labour's  L”Jl ; The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; and  Titus 
Andronicus ; and  the  hum  of  what  is  brought  againft 
them,  fo  far  at  Icafl  as  is  hitherto  come  to  know- 
ledge, may  be  all  ultimately  refolv’d  into  the  foie 
opinion  of  their,  unworthinefs,  exclufivc  of  fome 
weak  fnrmifes  which  do  not  deferve  a notice:  it  is 
therefore  fair  ami  allowable,  by  all  laws  of  duel- 
ling to  oppqfe  opinion  to  opinion  ; which  if  wc 
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can  Arcngthen  with  reafons,  and  fotnething  like 
proofs,  vvliich  are  totally  wanting  on  the  other 
iidc,  the  lad  opinion  may  cliancc  to  tarry  the 
day. 

To  begin  then  v.’ith  the  fiid  of  them,  the 
Hairy  VI.  in  three  parts.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  when  the  firfl  part  was  written  ; but  flioiild 
be  apt  to  conje£iurc,  that  it  was  fomc  confidcrable 
time  after  the  otiier  two  ; and  perhaps,  when  thofe 
two  were  re-touch'd,  and  made  a little  fitter  than 
they  are  in  their  firll  diaught  to  rank  with  the  au- 
tlior’s  other  plays  which  he  has  fetch'd  from  our 
Englifii  hiflory : and  thofe  two  parts,  even  with 
all  their  re-touchings,  being  dill  much  inferior  to 
the  other  plays  of  that  clafs,  he  may  reafonably 
be  fuppos'd  to  have  under-weit  himlell  on  purpofe 
in  the  fird,  that  it  might  the  better  match  with 
thofe  it  belong’d  to;  now  that  thefe  two  plays 
(the  fird  draughts  of 'them,  at  lead,)  are  among 
-his  early  performances,  we  know  certainly  from 
their  date;  which  is  further  confirm’d  by  the  nvo 
concluding  lines  of  his  Henry  V.  fpoken  by  the 
Chorus  ; and  (poffibly)  it  tvere  not  going  too  far, 
to  imagine  — that  they  arc  his  fecond  attempt  in 
liidory,  and  near  in  time  to  his  original  King  John, 
■which  is  alfo  in  two  parts : and,  if  this  be  fo,  we 
may  fafely  pronounce  them  his,  and  even  highly 
worthy  of  hitii;  it  being  certain,  that  there  was  no 
Englidi  play  upon  the  dage,  at  that  time,  which 
can  come  at  all  in  competition  with  them;  and 
this  probably  it  was,  which  procur’d  them  the 
good  reception  that  is  mention’d  too  in  the  Chorus. 
'I  he  plays  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  have  been  in- 
conceivably mangl’d  cither  in  the  copy  or  the 
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prefs,  or  perhaps  both  : yet  this  may  be  difeover'd 
in  them,  — that  the  alterations  made  afterwards  by 
the  author  are  noth.ing  near  fo  conhdcrable  as 
tliofe  in  feme  other  plays;  the  incidents,  the  cha- 
raflers,  every  principal  outline  in  fliort  being  the 
fame  in  both  draughts;  fo  that  what  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  fay  of  the  fecond,  may,  in  fome  degree, 
and  without  much  violence,  be  appiy’d  alfo  to  the 
ftrft:  and  this  we  prcfiime  to  fay  of  it;  — that,  low 
as  it  mud  be  fet  in  comparifon  with  his  other 
plays,  it  has  beauties  in  it,  and  grandeurs,  of  which 
no  other  author  was  capable  but  .Shakfpeare  only  : 
that  extreamly-afFefting  fccne  ol  the  death  of 
young  Rutland,  that  of  his  father  which  comes 
next  it,  and  of  Clifford  the  murthcrer  of  them 
both;  Beaufort's  dreadful  exit,  the  exit  of  King 
Henry,  and  a feene  of  wondrous  fimpJicity  and 
W'ondrous  tendernefs  united,^  in  which  that  Henry 
is  made  a fpeaker  while  his  lad  decifive  battle  is 
fighting,  — are  as  fo  many  damps  upon  thefc  plays  ; 
bv  which  his  property  is  mark’d,  and  himfelf  de- 
clar’d the  owner  of  them,  beyond  controverfy  as 
•we  think : and  though  we  have  felcfled  thefe  paf- 
fages  only,  and  recommended  them  to  obfervation, 
it  had  been  eafy  to  name  abundance  of  others 
which  bear  his  mark  as  drongly : and  one  circum- 
ftance  there  is  that  runs  through  all  the  three  plays, 
by  which  he  is  as  furely  to  be  known  as  by  any 
other  that  can  be  thought  of;  and  that  is,  — the 
prefervation  of  charaffer:  all  the  perfonages  in 

them  are  didin£lly  and  truly  delineated,  and  the 
charaffer  given  them  fudain’d  uniformly  through- 
out; the  enormous  Richard's  particularly,  which 
in  the  third  of  thefc  plays  is  fecn  riling  towards 
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it's  zenitli : and  who  fees  not  the  future  monfter, 
and  acknowledges  at  the  fame  time  the  pen  that 
drew  it,  in  thelc  two  lines  only,  fpokeq  over  a king 
who  lies  flab’d  before  him, — 

What,  will  the  .afpiring  hlood  of  Lanc.aftcr 

“ Sink  in  the  ground  ? 1 thought,  it  would  have  mounted.” 

let  him  never  pretend  difeernment  hcreafier*in 
atry  cafe  of  this  nature. 

It  is  hard  to  perfuade  one’s  felf,  that  the  ob- 
jciflers  to  the  play  which  comes  next  arc  indeed 
ferious  in  their  opinion;  for  if  he  is  not  vifiblc  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lojl,  we  know  not  in  which  of  his 
comedies  he  can  be  faid  to  be  fo  : die  cafe  and 

fprightlinefs  of  the  dialogue  in  very  many  parts  of 
it;  its  quick  turns  of  wit,  and  the  humour  it 
abounds  in  ; and  (chiefly)  in  thofe  truly  comick  cha- 
rafters,  the  pedant  and  his  companion,  the  page, 
the  conflable,  Coflard,  and  Armado,  — feem  more 
than  fufficient  to  prove  Shakfpeare  the  author  of 
it;  and  for  the  blemifhes  of  this  play,  we  muft 
feek  the  true  caufe  in  it’s  antiquity;  which  we  may 
venture  to  carry  higher  than  iSgS,  the  date  of  it’s 
firfl.  imprefTion  : rime,  when  this  play  appear’d, 

was  thought  a beauty  of  the  drama,  and  heard 
with  fingular  plcafure  by  an  audience  who  but  a 
few  years  before  had  been  accuflom’d  to  all  rime  ; 
and  the  meafurc  we  call  dogrcl,  and  arc  fo  much 
offended  with,  had  no  fuch  elleft  upon  the  ears  of 
that  time:  but  whether  blemilhcs  or  no,  however 
this  matter  be  which  we  have  brought  to  exculpate 
him,  neither  of  thefc  articles  can  with  any  face  of 
juflice  be  alledg’d  againll  Love's  Labour's  LoJl, 
dccing  they  arc  both  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  other 
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plays,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  has  not  been 
qudlionM  by  any  one.  And  one  thing  more  fiiall 
be  obferv’djn  the  behalf  of  this  play; — that  the 
author  himfelf  was  fo  little  difpleas’d  at  lead  svith 
fome  parts  of  it,  that  he  has  brought  them  a fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  llage  ; for  who  may  not  per- 
ceive that  his  famous  Benedick  and  Beatrice  arc 
bu»’little  more  than  the  counter-parts  of  Biron  and 
Rofaline  ? All  which  circuinflances  confidcr’d, 
and  that  cfprcially  of  the  writer's  childhood  (as  it 
may  be  term'd ) when  this  comedy  was  produc'd, 
we  may  confidently  pronounce  it  his  true  offspring, 
and  replace  it  amonll  it's  brethren. 

That  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (liould  ever  have 
been  put  into  this  dais, of  plays,  and  be  adjudg’d  a 
fpurious  one,  may  juflly  be  reckon’d  wonderful, 
when  we  confidcr  it’s  merit,  and  the  reception  it  ' 
has  generally  met  with  in  the  w’drld : it's  fuccefs 
at  tirll,  and  the  efleem  it  was  then  held  in,  induc'd 
Fletcher  to  enter  the  lifts  with  it  in  another  play, 
in  which  Petruchio  is  humbl’d  and  Catharine 
triumphant;  and  we  have  it  in  his  works,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Womans  Prize,  or,  the  Tamer 
tam'd:”  but,  by  an  unhappy  miftakc  of  buffoonery 
for  humour  and  obfeenity  for  wit,  which  was  not 
uncommon  with  that  author,  his  produflion  came 
lamely  off,  and  was  foOn  confign’d  to  the  oblivion 
in  tvhicli  it  is  now  bury'd ; whereas  this  of  his 
antagonift  flourifhcs  ftill,  and  has  maintain'd  it’s 
place  upon  the  ftage  (in  fome  fltape  or  other)  from 
it's  very  firft  appearance  down  to  the  prefent  hour  : 
and  this  fuccefs  it  has  merited,  by  true  wit  and 
true  humour;  a fable  of  very  artful  con.ftruflion, 
much  bufinefs,  and  highly  interefting ; and  by 
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natural  and  wcll-fuflain’d  charaflers,  which  no 
pen  but  Shaklpcare's  was  capable  of  drawing : 
w'hat  defcils  it  has,  are  chiefly  in  the  diflion  ; the 
fame  (indeed)  with  thofe  of  the  play  that  was  lafl- 
raention’d,  and  to  be  accounted  for  the  fame  way: 
for  we  aic  ftrongly  inclin  d to  believe  it  a neigh- 
bour in  time  to  Loves  Labours  Lojl,  though  we 
want  the  proofs  of  it  which  we  have  luckily  for 
that.® 

But  the  plays  which  wc  have  already  fpoke  of 
arc  but  llightly  attack'd,  and  by  few  writers,  in 
comparifon  of  this  which  wc  are  now  come  to  of 
“ Titus  Andrcnicus commentators,  editors,  every 
one  ( in  fliort)  who  has  had  to  do  with  Shakfpcarc, 
unite  all  in  condemning  it  — as  a very  bundle  of 
horrors,  totally  unfit  for  tlie  Aage,  and  unlike  the 
poet’s  manner,  and  even  the  ftyle  of  his  other 
pieces  ; all  which  allegations  are  cxtrcamly  true, 
and  wc  readily  admit  of  them,  but  can  not  admit 
the  conclulion — that,  therefore,  it  is  not  bis;  and 
fliall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reafons  of  our  dilTent, 
but  (firA)  the  play’s  age  mull  be  enquir’d  into. 
In  the  Induction  to  Jonfon’s  Bartholomew  Fair, 
which  was  written  in  the  year  1614,  the  audience 
is  thus  accoAed:  — “ Hee  that  will  fwcare,  Jero- 

• The  aothenlitity  of  this  play  (lands  furtlicr  confirm'd  by 
ibe  tellimoiiy  of  Sir  Adon  CoiUayn  ; a writer  who  came  near 
to  Shakfpearc's  time,  aud  does  exprefsiy  aicribe  it  to  him  In 
an  epigram  addreiVd  to  Mr.  Clement  l inicr  of  Wlncot;  but 
it  is  (perhaps,)  I'upcrfluoiis,  and  of  but  little  weight  neither, 
as  it  will  be  (aid  — that  Sir  Alton  proceeds  only  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  it’s  being  in  print  in  his  name:  we  do  therefore 

lay  no  great  (Ircfs  upon  it,  nor  (liall  infer!  the  epigram  j it 
■will  be  found  in  The  Sthool  of  Shikjpeaye,  v/luch  is  the  pro- 
per place  for  thiugs  of  that  fott. 
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ntmo  or  Andronicus  arc  the  bcft  playcs,  yet,  fliall 
pafTe  unexccpted  at,  heerc,  as  a man  whole  judge- 
iiient  flievvs  it  is  conllant,  and  hath  flood  flill, 
thcfe  five  and  twentic,  or  ihirtie  yceres.  Though 
it  be  an  ignorance,  it  is  a virtuous  and  flay’d  igno- 
rance ; and  next  to  truth,  a confirm’d  errour  does 
well ; fuch  a one  the  author  knows  where  to  finde 
him."  VVe  have  here  the  great  Ben  himfelf, 
joining  this  play  with  ycrontmo,  or,  the  Spanijh  Tra- 
gedy, and  bearing  eaprefs  teftimony  to  the  credit 
they  were  both  in  with  the  publick  at  the  time 
they  were  written;  but  this  by  the  by;  to  afccr- 
tain  that  time,  was  the  chief  reafon  for  inferting 
the  quotation,  and  there  we  fee  it  fix'd  to  twenty 
five  or  thirty  years  prior  to  this  InduSion:  now  it 
is  not  nccellary,  to  luppofe  that  Jonfon  I'peaks 
in  this  place  with  exaft  precifion  ; but  allowing 
that  he  docs,  the  firfl  of  thefc  periods  carries  us 
back  to  i5Sg,  a date  not  very  repugnant  to  what 
is  afterwards  advanc'd:  Langbaine,  in  his  Account 
of  the  Lnglljk  dramatick  Poets,"  under  the  arti- 
cle— Shaksfeare,  does  cxprefsly  tell  us,  — that 
“ Andronicus  was  firfl  printed  in  1694,  ejuarto,  and 
afled  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Effex, 
their  fervants;  ’ and  though  the  edition  is  not 
now  to  be  met  with,  ahd  he  who  mentions  it  be 
no  exaft  writer,  nor  greatly  to  be  rcly’d  on  in 
many  of  his  articles,  yet  in  this  which  we  have 
quoted  he  is  fo  very  particular  that  one  can  hardly 
withhold  aflent  to  it ; efpecially,  as  this  account 
of  its  printing  coincides  well  enough  with  Jonlon’s 
sera  of  writing  this  play;  to  which  therefore  we 
fubferibe,  and  go  on  upon  that  ground.  The 
books  of  that  time  afford  llrangt  examples  of  the 
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aarbarifm  of  the  publick  tade  both  upon  the  flage 
and  elfevvhcrc:  a conceited  one  of  Jolin  Lilly  s 
fet  the  whole  nation  a madding;  and,  for  a while, 
every  pretender  to  politeuefs  “ parl’d  Euphuilin," 
as  it  was  phras  d,  and  no  writings  would  go  down 
with  them  but  fuch  as  were  pen’d  in  that  fantadical 
manner:  the  fetter-up  of  this  fafliion  try’d  it  alfo 
in  comedy  ; but  feems  to  have  mifearry’d  in  that, 
and  for  this  plain  reafon  : the  people  who  govern 
theatres  are,  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
world ; and  ihefe  expelled  laughter  in  comedies, 
which  this  duff  of  Lilly’s  was  incapable  of  exci- 
ting: but  fome  other  writers,  who  rofe  exaflly  at 
that  time,  fucceeded  better  in  certain  tragical  per- 
formances, though  as  outragious  to  the  full  in  their 
way,  and  as  remote  from  nature,  as  thefe  comick 
ones  of  Lilly's:  for  falling  in  with  that  innate  love 
of  blood  which  has  been  often  objefled  to  Britidi 
audiences,  and  choofing  fables  of  horror  which 
they  made  horrider  dill  by  their  manner  of  handling 
them,  they  produc’tl  a fet  of  monders  that  arc  not  to 
be  parallel'd  in  all  the  annals  of  play-writing;  yet 
they  were  receiv’d  with  applaulc,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  the  publick  for  almod  ten  years  to- 
gether ending  at  i.'igS:  many  plays  of  this  damp, 
it  is  probable,  have  peridi  d ; but  thofe  that' arc 
come  down  to  us,  are  as  follows;  — The  Wars  of 
Cyrus;  Tamburlaine  the^  Great,  in  two  parts;  The 
Spanijh  Tragedy,  likcwije  in  two  parts  ; Soltman  and 
Perfeda  ; and  Seiimus  a tragedy;  which  whoever 

’ No  evidence  has  occui'd  to  prove  exadly  the  time  thefo 
plays  were  written,  except  that  palTage  ol  Joiifoti’s  which  re- 
lates lo  Jerotimo  ; but  the  editions  we  have  read  them  in,  are 
u follows  : TmitOurlaiiit  ia  i5g3  i SeUmns,  kad  7kt  heirs  oj 
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has  means  of  coming  at,  and  can  have  patience  to 
examine,  will  Icc  evident  tokens  of  a fafhion  then 
prevailing,  which  occafion’d  all  thefe  plays  to  be 
call  in  the  fame  mold.  Now”,  Shakfpeare,  w hat- 
ever motives  he  might  have  in  foine  other  parts  of 
it,  at  this  period  of  his  life  wrote  certainlv  for 
profit;  and  feeing  it  was  to  be  had  in  tliis  wav. 
(and  this  way  only,  perhaps,)  he  fell  in  with  the 
current,  and  gave  his  lorry  auditors  a piece  to  their 
tooth  in  this  contellcd  play  of  Titus  Audronicus  * 
which  as  it  came  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
plays  above-mention’d,  is  moll  exaflly  like  them 
in  almoft  every  particular ; their  very  numbefs, 
confining  all  of  ten  fyllablcs  with  hardly  any  re- 
dundant, are  copy’d  by  this  Proteus,  who  could 
put  on  any  Hiape  that  cither  ferv'd  his  intcrell  or 

Cjrui,  in  l5g4;  and  Soliman  and  Perjeda  in  iSgg;  tlie  other 
without  it  dale,  but  as  early  as  the  carlleft  ; they  are  alfo 
without  name  of  author;  nor  has  any  book  been  met  with 
to  initruff  us  in  that  particular,  except  only  {<jr  Jerdnimo  t 
which  we  arc  told  by  Meywood,  in  liii  Apology  for  Allors, 
was  written  by  Thomas  Kyd;  author,  or  tranllator  rather, 
(for  it  is  taken  from  the  Frenth  ol  Robert  Gamier)  of  ano- 
ther play,  intltl’d  — Cornelia,  printed  likeu  fic  in  l5g.(.  Which 
of  thefe  extravagant  plays  had  the  honour  to  lead  the  wav, 
wc  can't  tell,  hut  ytroniaio  Icems  to  have  the  bell  preten- 
fions  to  it  ; as  Selimui  has  above  all  his  other  brethren,  to 
bearing  away  the  palm  for  blood  and  murther:  this  cuiiou* 
piece  has  thefe  lines  tor  a conclulion  ; — 

“ If  this  firll  part  Gentles,  do  like  you  well, 

“ The  freond  part,  (hall  greater  murthers  tell.” 
but  whether  the  audience  had  enough  ot  it,  or  how  it  has 
happen’d  wc  can't  tell,  but  no  fuch  fecond  part  is  to  be 
found.  All  thefe  plays  were  the  conllaut  butt  of  tlie  poets  who 
came  Immediatelv  altrr  them,  and  ot  Shakfpeare  ainongfl  the 
rcit:  an  d by  ihcir  ridicule  tlic  town  at  wa<(  made  icnfible 
of  their  ill  judgmeut,  and  ihc  theatre  was  purg'd  oi  thefe  mon* 
Acrc. 
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fuited  his  inclination:  and  this,  we  hope,  is  a fair 
and  unforc’d  way  of  accounting  for  “ Andronictn 
and  may  convince  the  nioft  prejudic’d  — thatShak- 
fpeare  migiit  be  the  writer  of  it;  as  he  miglvt  alfo 
of  Locrine  which  is  afciib’d  to  him,  a ninth  tra- 
gedy, in  form  and  time  agreeing  perfeflly  with  the 
others.  But  to  cohclude  this  article, — However 
he  may  be  cenfur'd,  as  rafh  or  ill-judging,  the  edi- 
tor ventures  to  declare  — that  he  himlelf  wanted  nOt 
the  conviflion  of  the  foregoing  argument  to  be 
fatisfy’d  who  the  play  belongs  to  ; for  though  a 
work  of  imitariOn,  and  conforming  itfelf  to  mo- 
dels truly  execrable  throughout,  yet  the  genius  Of 
it’s  author  breaks  forth  in  Ibme  places,  and,  to  the 
editor’s  eye,  Shakfpeare  Hands  confefs’d:  the  third 
aft  in  particular  may  be  read  with  adihiration  even 
by  the  mod  delicate  ; who,  if  they  are  not  without 
feeling,  may  chance  to  find  thcmfelvcs  touch'd 
by  it  with  fuch  paffions  as  tragedy  fhould  excite, 
that  is  — terror,  and  pity.  The  reader  will  plcafc 
to  obferve  — that  all  thefe  contefted  plays  are  in  the 
folio,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  poet's  patrons  and 
friends,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
by  editors  who  are  feemingly  honeft  men,  and  pro- 
fefs  themfelves  dependant  upon  thofe  noblemen; 
to  whom  therefore  they  would  hardly  have  had  the 
confidence  to  prelbnt  forgeries,  and  pieces  fuppoli- 
titioos;  in  which  too  they  were  liable  to  be  detefted 
by  thofe  identical  noble  perfons  themfelves,  as 
Well  as  by  a very  great  part  of  their  other  readers 
and  auditors;  which  argument,  though  of  no  little 
ftrength  in  itfelf,  we  omitted  to  bring  before,  as 
having  better  (as  we  thought)  and  more  forcible 
to  offer;  but  it  had  behov’d  thofe  gentlemen  who 
VoL.  T Y 
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have  queflion’d  the  plays  to  have  got  rid  of  it  In 
the  firit  inllance,  as  it  lies  full  in  their  way  in  the 
very  entrance  upon  this  difputc. 

\Vc  fliall  clofe  this  part  of  the  Introduflion  with 
foine  obfervations,  that  were  relerv’d  for  this  place, 
upon  that  paragraph  of  the  player  editors’  preface 
which  is  quoted  at  p.  282  ; and  then  taking  this 
further  liberty  with  the  reader,  — to  call  back  his 
attention  to  fome  particulars  that  concern  the  pre- 
fent  edition,  difmil's  him,  to  be  entertain’d  (as  we 
hope)  by  a fort  of  appendix,  confiding  of  thofe 
notes  that  have  been  mention'd,  in  which  the  true 
and  undoubted  originals  of  almofl  all  the  poet's 
fables  are  clearly  pointed  out.  But  firll  of  the 
preface.  Befides  the  authenticity  of  all  the  feveral 
pieces  that  made  up  this  colledion,  and  their  care 
in  publilhing  them,  both  folemnly  affirm'd  in  the 
paragraph  refer’d  to,  we  there  find  thefe  honed 
editors  acknowledging  in  terms  equally  folcmn  the 
author's  right  in  his  topies,  and  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  exercis’d  that  right  by  a publication  of 
them  daring  his  life-time;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  exprefs  thcmlelves,  we  are  ftrongly 
inclin’d  to  think — that  he  had  really  form’d  fuch  a 
defign,  but  towards  his  lad  days,  and  too  late  to 
put  it  in  execution  : a collcftion  of  Jonlon  s was  at 
that  indant  in  the  prefs,  and  upon  the  point  of 
coming  forth;  which  might  probably  infpire  fuch 
a thought  into  him  and  his  companions,  and  pro- 
duce conferences  between  them  — about  a fiiniiar 
publication  from  him,  and  the  piece  that  fliould 
compofe  it,  which  the  poet  might  make  a lill  of. 
It  is  true,  this  is  only  a fuppofition  ; but  a frippo- 
lition  arifing  naturally,  as  wc  think,  from  the  in. 
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cident  that  has  been  anentioii'd,  and  the  exprcfTions 
of  his  fellow  players  and  editors:  and,  if  fuffcr'd 
to  pafs  for  truth,  here  is  a good  aitd  found  reafon 
for  the  exclufion  of  all  ihofe  other  plays  that  have 
been  attributed  to  him  upon  fome  grounds  or 
other; — he  himfelf  has  proferib’d  them;  and  we 
cannot  forbear  hoping,  that  they  will  in  no  fu- 
ture time«lfe  up  againft  him,  and  be  thrufl  into  his 
■works:  a difayowal  of  weak  and  idle  pieces,  the 
produftions  of  green  years,  wantonnefs,  or  inat- 
tention, is  a right  that  all  authors  are  veiled  with; 
and  fliould  be  exerted  by  all,  if  their  reputation  is 
clear  to  them;  had  Jonfon  us'd  it,  his  charafler 
had  flood  higlier  than  it  dots  : But,  after  all,  they 
who  have  pay'd  attention  to  this  truth  are  not  al- 
ways fecure ; the  indifcicet  zeal  of  ari  admirer,  or 
avarice  of  a publilher,  has  frequently  added  things 
that  difljonour  them;  and  where  realities  have  been 
wanting,  forgeries  fupply  the  place;  thus  has 
Horner  his  Hymns,  and  the  poor  Mantuan  his  Ciris 
and  his  Culcx.  Noble  and  great  authors  demand 
all  our  veneration : where  their  wills  can  be  dif- 
cover'd,  they  ought  facredly  to  be  comply’d  with ; 
and  that  editor  ill  difeharges  his  duty,  who  pre- 
fumes  to  load  them  with  things  they  have  renounc’d : 
it  happens  but  too  often,  that  we  have  other  ways 
to  fliew  our  regard  to  them:  their  own  gteat  -want 

of  care  in  their  copies,  and  the  ftill  greater  want  of 
it  that  is  commonly  in  their  impreflions,  will  find 
fufficient  exercile  for  any  one’s  friendlhip,  who 
may  wifli  to  fee  their  works  fet  forth  in  that  per- 
feflion  which  was  intended  by  the  author.  And 
his  Iriendfhip  we  have  endeavour’d  to  flievv  to 
Shakfpeare  in  the  piefent  edition:  the  plan  of  it 
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faas  been  lay'd  before  the  reader;  upon  whom  it 
refls  to  judge  finally  of  its  goodnefs,  as  well  as  how 
it  is  executed : but  as  feveral  matters  have  inter- 
ven’d that  may  have  driven  it  from  his  memory; 
and  we  are  defirons  above  all  things  to  leave  a ftrong 
irapreffion  upon  him  of  one  merit  which  it  may 
certainly  pretend  to,  that  is — it's  fidelity;  we  fhall 
take  leave  to  remind  him,  at  parting,  that  — 
Throughout  all  this  work,  what  is  added  without 
the  authority  of  fome  ancient  edition,  is  printed  in 
a black  letter:  what  alter'd,  and  what  thrown  out, 
conflantly  taken  notice  of ; fome  few  times  in  a 
note,  where  the  matter  was  long,-  or  of  a complex 
nature;*  but,  more  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page ; where  W'hat  is  put  out  of  the  text,  how  mi- 
nute and  infignificant  foever,  is  always  to  be  met 
with;  what  alter’d,  as  conflantly  fet  down,  and  in 
the  proper  words  of  that  edition  upon  which  the 
alteration  is  form’d  : and,  even  in  authoriz'd  read- 
ings, whoever  is  defirous  of  knowing  further,  what 
edition  is  follow’d  preferably  to  the  others,  may  be 
gratify’d  too  in  that,  by  confulting  the  Various 

* The  particulars  that  could  not  well  he  pointed  out  helow, 
according  to  the  general  method,  or  othtrwlfe  than  by  a note, 
are  ol  three  forts  — omilfions,  any  thing  large;  tr^fpofitions ; 
and  fuch  differences  of  pundnaiion  as  produce  great  changes 
in  the  fenfe  of  a paffage : inAnnccs  of  the  hrll  occur  in  Late's 
labour's  Loji,  p.  54,  and  in  Troiluf  nnii  CreJJida,  p.  109  and 
117;  of  the  fecond.  it:  Tht  Cumedy  oj  Errnn,  p.  6»,  and  in 
Richard  111,  p.  gs,  and  108  ; and  TAe  Tcmpejl,  p,  69,  and 
/Ting  Ltar,  p.  53,  afford  inffances  of  the  laft;  as  may  be  feen 
by  looking  into  any  modern  edition,  where  all  thofc  paffages 
Hand  neatly  as  In  the  old  ones, 

[All  thefe  references  are  to  Mr.  Capell's  own  edition  of 
our  author.] 
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Readings;  which  are  now  finifti’d;  and  will  be 
publiflid,  together  with  the  Notes,  in  fome  other 
volumes,  with  all  the  fpeed  that  is  convenient. 


Origin  of  Shakspeare’s  Fables. 

All's  well  that  end's  well. 

I 

The  fable  of  this  play  is  taken  from  a novel,  of 
which  Boccace  is  the  original  author;  in  whofe 
Decameron  it  may  be  feen  at  p.  97.'’  of  thl^Giunti 
edition,  reprinted  at  London.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare  read  it  in  a book,  call'd 
The  Palace  of  Pleajure  : which  is  a colleftion  of  no- 
vels tranllated  from  other  authors,  made  by  one  Wil- 
liam Painter,  and  by  him  firh  publifh’d  in  the  years 
i565  and  67,  in  two  tomes,  quarto;  the  novel  now 
fpoken  of,  is  the  thirty-eighth  of  tome  the  firft.  This 
novel  is  a meagre  trandation,  not  (perhaps)  immedi- 
ately from  Boccace,  but  from  a French  tranflator  of 
him  : as  the  original  is  in  every  body’s  hands,  it  may 
there  be  feen  — that  nothing  is  taken  from  it  by 
Shakfpeare,  but  fome  leading  incidents  of  the 
ferious  part  of  his  play. 

^Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

This  play,  together  with  Coriolansis.Jfulius  Cafar, 
and  fome  part  of  Ttmon  of  Athens,  are  form’d  upon. 

-Plutarch  s Lives  in  the  articles — Coriolanus,  Brutus, 
Julius  Cafar,  and  Antony  : of  which  lives  there  is 
9,  French  tranflation,  of  great  fame,  made  by  Amiot, 
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billiop  of  Aiixcrrc  and  great  almoner  of  France ; 
which  fpine  few  years  after  it’s  fird  appearance, 
was  put  into  an  Englifli  drefs  by  our  countr)iTian 
Sir  Thomas  North,  and  publilh’d  in  the  year  i^yg, 
in  folio.  As  the  language  of  this  tranflation  is 
prettv  good,  for  the  time;  and  the  fentiments, 
which  are  Plutarch's,  breathe  the  genuine  fpirit  of 
the  leveral  hillorical  pcrionages  ; hhakfpcarc  has, 
with  miicli  judgment,  introduc'd  no  fmall  number 
offpecches  into  thele  plays,  in  the  very  words  of 
that  tranllator,  turning  them  into  verfe:  which  he 
has  (b  well  wrought  up,  and  incorporated  with  his 
plays, ^lat,  what  he  has  introduc’d,  cannot  be 
clifeover  d by  any  reader,  ’till  it  is  pointed  out  for 
him. 


yov  like  it. 

A novel,  or  (rather)  pafloral  romance,  intitl’d — 
Euphues'  golden  Legacy,  w'ritten  in  a very  fantaflical 
Ryle  by  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  and  by  him  firft  pub- 
lilh’tl  in  the  year  ibgo,  in  quarto,  is  the  foundation 
of  As  you  like  it:  belides  the  fable,  which  is  pretty 
exafliy  follow  d,  the  outlines  of  certain  principal 
characters  may  be  obferv’d  in  the  novel:  and  foine 
exprelhons  of  the  novclin;  (few,  indeed,  arul  of 
no  great  moment, ) leem  to  have  taken  poffcnion 
of  Shakfpeare  s memory,  and  fionf'  thence  crept 
into  his  play. 

Comedy  cj  Errors. 

Of  this  play,  the  Mencechmi  of  Plautus  is  mod 
certainly  tire  original:  yet  the  poet  went  not  to 
the  Latin  for  it;  but  took  up  with  an  EngliOi 
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Menachmi,  put  out  by  one  W.  W.  in  i5g5,  quarto. 
This  tranflation  — in  which  the  writer  profeffes  to 
have  us'd  foine  liberties,  which  he  has  diftinguifh’d 
by  a particular  mark,  — is  in  profe,  and  a very  good 
one  for  the  time : it  furnifh’d  Shakfpeare  with 

nothing  but  his  principal  incident;  as  you  may  in 
part  fee  by  the  trapflator’s  argument,  which  is  in 
verle,  and  runs  thus; 

*•  Two  twinborne  fonnes,  aSicill  marchant  had, 

“ Mcncchmus  one,  and  Soficle*  the  other;  ' 

“ The  firft  his  failitr  loft  a iitic  lad,  ' 

“ The  grandlire  namdc  the  latter  like  his  brother: 

“ I'his  (grownc  a man)  long  travell  took  to^feeke. 

His  brother,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 

“ Where  th’  other  dwelt  inricht,  and  him  fo  like, 

“ That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  fame, 

“ Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  miftaking  either, 

“ Much  plcafant  error,  ere  they  meet  togither.*’ 

It  is  probable,  that  the  lafl  of  thefe  verfes  fuggeflcd 
the  title  of  Shakfpearc’s  play. 

Cymbeline. 

Boccacc’s  [lory  of  Bernaho  da  Ambrogtvolo  (Day  a, 
Nov.  g,)  is  generally  fuppos’d  to  have  furnifli’d 
Shakfpeare  with  the  fable  of  Cymbeline:  but  the 
embracers  of  this  opinion  feem  not  to  have  been 
aware,  that  many  of  that  author’s  novels  ( tranf- 
lated  or  imitated, ) are  to  be  found  in  EngliQi 
books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  Shak- 
fpeare : and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there  is  an 
imitation  extant  in  a ftory-book  of  that  time,  in- 
titl’d  — Wejlward  Jor  Smelts  : it  is  the  fecond  tale  in 
the  book;  the  feene  and  the  aflors  of  it  arc  dif- 
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fcrcat  flora  Boccacc,  as  Shak/pcare’s  arc  from 
both ; but  the  main  of  the  flory  is  the  farae  in  all. 
AVc  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  a book  of'  thofe 
times,  and  that  early  enough  to  have  been  us’d, 
by  Shakfpeare.  as  I am  perluaded  it  was;  though, 
the  copy  that  1 have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  i6jo  ; 
j{  is  a quarto  parnphlet  of  only  five  (heets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  black  letter:  fome  rcafons  for 

my  opinion  arc  given  in  another  place  ; ( v.  Winter’s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neccHary,  as  it 
may  one  day  be  belter  made  appear  a true  one,  by 
the  difcovcry  of  fome  more  ancient  edition. 

Hamlet. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Trancis  de  Bcllcforefl,  a French  gentleman,  enter- 
tain'd his  countrymen  with  a colleflion  of  novels, 
which  he  iutitles  — Hijloires  Tragiques;  they  are  ia 
part  originals,  part  tranfiations,  and  chiefly  from 
Ban'clello:  he  began  to  publifh  them  in  the  year 
i5b4;  and  continu’d  his  publication  lucceffively  in 
fcveral  tomes;  how  many  I know  not ; the  dcdica-i 
tion  to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  alter.  In 
_ that  tome,  the  troijieme  Hijloire  has  this  title;  — 

Aver,  quelle  ruje  Amleth,  qui  depuis  Jut  roy_  due 
Danncmarch,  vengca  la  mart  de  Jon  pere  Horuuendille, 
occis  par  Fengon  Jon  Jrere,  ir  autre  occurrence  de  Jon 
hijloiie."  Painter,  who  has  been  mention’d  be- 
fore compil’d  his  Palace  oj  Pleajure  almoft  en- 
tirely from  Bclleforelf,  taking  here  and  there  a 
novel  as  pleas  d him,  but  be  did  not  tranflate  the 
■whole:  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publifU’d  fingly ; thisj  at 
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Icaft,  that  we  arc  fpealting  of,  was  fo,  and  is  in- 
tltl'd  — The  HiJloricoJ  Hamblct;  itis  in  quarto, and 
black  letter;  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranllation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original;  though  the  only  edition  of  it  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  1608: 
that  Shakfpearc  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  very  little  doubt. 

1 Henry  IV. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow,  — Macbeth,  King 
John,  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  two  parts,  Henry  V, 
Henry  VI.  three  parts,  Richard  III.  ^nd  Henry  VIII. 
— the  hiflorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinlhed, 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinlhed,) 
are  pretty  clofely  follow’d;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref- 
fions:  the  harangue  of  tlie  Archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  V.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  VIII.  at  her  trial,  and  the  king’s  reply  to  it, 
are  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers,  and  put  into 
verfe:  other  lelTcr  matters  are  borrow’d  from  them; 
and  fo  largely  fcatter’d  up  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  would  righdy  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfclf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
ra£ler  will  not  fulFer  in  the  enquiry. 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubjefl;  concerning  which,  fee  the 
conclufion  of  a note  in  this  Introduftion,  at  p.  284. 
And  as  to  Henry  V.  — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
pld  play,  call’d — The  famous  Viilories  of  Henry  thfi 
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\ 

Fifth,  primed  in  1617,  quarto;  perhaps  by  fomc 
tricking  bookfeller,  who  meant  to  irapofe  it  upon 
the  world  for  Shakfpearc's,  who  dy'd  the  year  be- 
fore. This  play — which  opens  with  that  prince’s 
wildncfs  and  robberies  before  he  came  to  the  crown, 
and  fo  comprehends  fomething  of  the  flory  of  both 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of  Henry  V.  — is  a 
very  medley  of  nonfenfe  and  ribaldry;  and,  it  is 
my  firm  belief,  was  prior  to  Shakfpeare's  Fiennes  ; 
and  the  identical  “ difpleafmg  play”  mention’d  in 
the  epilogue  to  2 Henry  IV.  ; for  that  fuch  a play 
fliould  be  written  after  his,  or  receiv’d  upon  any 
flage,  has  no  face  of  probability.  There  is  a cha- 
rafler  in  it  call’d  — Sirjohn  OldcafUe;  who  holds 
there  the  place  of  Sirjohn  FalftafF,  but  his  very 
antipodes  in  every  other  particular,  for  it  is  all 
dullncfs:  and  it  is  to  this  charafter  that  Shakfpearc 
alludes,  in  thofe  much-difputcd  palTages;  one  in 
his  Henry  IV.  p.  184.  and  the  other  in  the  epilogue 
to  his  fecond  part;  where  the  words  “ for  OldcafUe 
dy’d  a martyr”  hint  at  this  miferable  performance, 
and  it’s  fate,  which  was  — damnation. 

King  Ltar, 

Lcair’s  dihrefsful  ftory  has  been  often  told  in 
poems,  ballads,  and  chronicles:  but  to  none  of 
thefc  are  we  indebted  for  Shakfpeare’s  Lear;  but 
to  a filly  old  play  which  made  it’s  firfl  appearance 
in  i6o5,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows  ; — “Thc| 
True  Chronicle  Hi-  | ftory  of  King  Lf.ih,  and 
his  three  | daughters,  Gonorill,  Ragan,  | and  Cordelia, 
As  it  hath  been  divers  and  fundry  | times  lately 
afled.  I London,  | Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for' 
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John  I Wright,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his  fhop  at  | 
Chriltes  Church  dorc,  next  Newgate-  | market. 
i6o5.  (4°1.  4*'-)  — As  it  is  a great  euiiolity,  and 
very  ftarcc,  the  title  is  here  infertcd  at  large  : and 
for  the  fame  realbti,  and  alfo  to  fliew  the  ulc  that 
Shakfpeare  made  of  it,  foiue  extracts  fliall  now  he 
added. 

The  author  of  this  Leir  has  kept  him  clofe  to 
the  chronicles  ; for  he  ends  his  play  with  the  re- 
inflating King  Leir  in  his  throne,  by  the  aid  of 
Cordelia  and  her  hulband.  But  take  the  entire 
fable  in  his  own  w’ords.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
play,  at  fignaturc  H.  3.  you  find  Leir  in  France; 
upon  whofc  coafl  he  and  his  friend  Perillus  are 
landed  in  fo  neccffitous  a condition,  that,  having 
nothing  to  pay  their  palfage,  the  mariners  take  their 
cloaks,  leaving  them  their  jerkins  in  exchange; 
thus  attir'd,  they  go  up  further  into  the  country ; 
and  there,  when  they  arc  at  the  point  to  perifh  by 
famine,  infomuch  that  Perillus  offers  Leir  his  arm 
to  feed  upon,  they  light  upon  Gallia  and  his  queen, 
whom  the  author  has  brought  down  thitherward, 
in  progrefs,  difguis’d.  Their  difeourfe  is  overheard  > 
by  Cordelia,  who  immediately  knows  them  ; but, 
at  lier  hufband’s  pcrfuafion,  forbears  to  difeover 
hcrfclf  a while,  relieves  them  with  food,  and  then 
afks  their  flory;  which  Leir  gives  her  in  thefe 
words : 

“ Leir.  Then  know  thfj  firA,  I am  a Arittaync  borne, 

“ And  had  three  daughters  by  one  loving  wife  : 

“ And  though  1 lay  it,  of  beauty  they  were  fped  ; 

“ Ffpeci.illy  the  youiigeA  ol  the  three. 

For  her  perfeflions  hardly  matcht  could  be; 

“ Oil  thefe  1 doated  with  a jeious  love. 
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“ And  thought  to  try  which  of  them  lov’d  me  bed, 

“ By  alking  of  them,  which  would  do  mod  for  me? 

“ The  fird  and  fccond  flattred  me  with  words, 

“ And  vowd  they  lov’d  me  better  then  their  lives! 

“ The  younged  fayd,  fhe  loved  me  as  a child 
“ Might  do  ; her  ajifwere  I edeem’d  mod  vild, 

“ And  prefenily  in  an  outragious  mood, 

1 turnd  her  Irom  me  to  go  finke  or  fwym : 

“ And  all  1 had,  even  to  the  very  clothes, 

“ 1 gave  in  dowry  with  the  other  two: 

“ And  (he  that  bed  dcferv’d  the  greatcd  (bare, 

“ 1 gave  hir  nothing  but  difgrace  and  care. 

“ Now  mark  the  fequell:  When  1 had  done  thus, 

“ I foioiirnd  in  inv  elded  daughters  houfe, 

“ Where  for  a time  1 was  intreated  well, 

“ And  liv’d  in  date  fufficing  my  content: 

“ Blit  every  day  her  kindnelTc  did  grow  cold, 

“ Which  I with  patience  pul  up  well  ynough 
“ And  feemed  not  to  fee  the  things  I law  i 
“ But  at  the  lad  die  grew  fo  far  incend 
“ With  moody  fury,  and  with  caufeleffe  hate, 

“ That  ill  mod  vild  and  contumelious  terraes, 

“ She  bade  me  pack,  and  harbour  fomewhere  elfe. 

“ 1 hen  was  I fayiie  for  refuge  to  repayre 
“ Unto  my  other  daughter  for  reliefe, 

“ Who  gave  me  pleafing  and  mod  courteous  words; 

“ But  in  her  aflions  fiicwed  herfclfe  fo  fore, 

“ At  never  any  daughter  ttid  before; 

“ She  prayd  me  in  a morning  out  betime, 

“ To  go  to  a thicket  two  miles  from  the  court, 

“ Poyntiiig  that  there  die  would  come  talke  with  me; 

“ There  die  had  fet  a dijghayrd  murdring  wretch, 

“ To  maffacre  my  honed  friend  and  me. 

**««•  a****************  • «r 

“ And  now  I am  condraind  to  feeke  reliefe 
“ Of  her  to  whom  I have  bin  fo  unkind; 

“ Whofe  cer.fuie,  if  it  do  award  me  death, 

“ I mud  confifs  (he  pays  me  but  my  due  : 

“ But  if  (he  (hew  a loving  daughters  part. 

It  comes  of  God  and  her,  not  my  defert. 

t‘  Cor.  No  doubt  (he  will,  I dare  befworne  fhe  will,'* 
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Therenpon  enfues  her  difcovery ; and,  with  it, 
a circumftance  of  fome  beauty,  which  Shakfpeare 
has  borrow’d,  — (v.  Z,rar,  p 5 17,)  their  kneeling 
to  each  other,  and  mutually  contending  which 
fhould  a(k  forgivenefs.  The  next  page  prefents  us 
Gallia,  and  Mumford  who  commands  under  him, 
marching  to  embarque  their  forces,  to  re -inflate 
Leir;  and  the  next,  a fea-port  in  Britain,  and  of- 
ficers fetting  a watch,  who  are  to  fire  a beacon  to 
give  notice  if  any  fhips  approach,  in  which  there 
is  fome  low  humour  that  is  palfible  enough.  Gallia 
and  his  forces  arrive,  and  take  the  town  by  fur- 
prize : immediately  upon  which,  they  are  encoun- 
ter'd by  the  forces  of  the  two  elder  fillers,  and  • 

their  hulbands  : a battle  enfues  ; Leir  conquers  ; 
he  and  his  friends  enter  viilorious,  and  the  play 
clofes  thus:  — 

•*  Thanks  (worthy  Mumforrl ) to  thee  lad  of  all, 

“ Not  greeted  lad,  ’caufe  thy  defert  was  fmall  *, 

•'  No,  thou  had  tion-like  Uyd  on  to-day, 

“ chafing  the  Cornwall  King  and  Cambria; 

“ Who  with  my  daughters,  daughters  did  I fay? 

“ To  fave  their  lives,  the  fugitives  did  play. 

Come,  Tonne  and  daughter  who  did  me  advance, 

“ Repofe  with  me  awhile,  and  then  for  Fraunce.”  [fafaftf. 

Such  is  the  Ldr,  now  before  us.  Who  the  au- 
thor of  it  fhould  be,  I cannot  furmife;  for  neither 
in  manner  nor  ftyle  has  it  the  leafl  refemblancc  to 
any  of  the  other  tragedies  of  that  time:  moll  of 
them  rife  now  and  then,  and  are  poetical;  but 
this  creeps  in  one  dull  tenour,  from  beginning  to 
end,  after  the  fpecimen  here  inferred:  it  fliould 
feem  he  was  a Latinifl,  by  the  tranflation  follow- 
ing: . 
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“ Veite  not,  my  lorii,  the  ptrGt  good  indeed, 

“ Can  never  be  corrupted  by  the  had : 

“ A new  freih  vtirell  ilill  rct.iynes  the  tafte 
“ Of  that  which  firft  it  powr’il  into  the  fame  [ fign.  H, 

But  whoever  he  was,  Shakfpeare  has  done  him  the 
honour  to  follow  him  in  a llroke  or  tivo ; one  has 
been  obicrv’d  upon  above;  and  the  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  Shakfpearc’s  Lear,  will  perceive 
another  in  the  Iccond  line  of  the  concluding  fpecch  : 
and  here  is  a third;  “Knowell  thou  thefe  letters  ? ’’ 
fays  Leir  to  Regan,  (fign.  I.  S'”. ) Ihcwing  he:  hers 
and  her  fifter’s  letter  commanding  his  death;  up- 
on which  fhe  fnatches  at  the  letters,  and  tears 
them;  (v.  L<ar,  p.  .Sqt,  342,)  another,  and  that 
a moft  fignal  one  upon  one  account,  occurs  at  fig- 
iiature  C.  S*"; 

“ But  he,  the  myrroiir  of  mild  patienec, 

“ Puts  up  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply:” 

Perillus  fays  this  of  Leir;  comprizing  therein  his 
charafler,  as  drawn  by  this  author;  how  oppofite 
to  that  which  Shaklpcare  has  given  him,  all  know: 
and  yet  he  has  found  means  to  put  nearly  the  fame 
.words  into  the  very  mouth  of  his  Lear, — 

“ No,  I will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 

“ 1 will  fay  nothing.” 

1 aflly,  two  of  Shakfpearc’s  perfonages,  Kent,  and 
the  lleward,  feem  to  owe  their  exlllcncc  to  the 
above-mention’d  “ lhag-liair'd  wretch,”  and  the 
Perrillus  of  this  Leir. 

The  cpifode  of  GloRcr  and  his  two  fons  is  taken 
from  the  Arcadia  : in  which  romance  there  is  a 
chapter  thus  in  titl'd; — “ Tliepitijull  Jlalt,andjlorieof 
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tht  Paplilagoiilan  unkinde  King,  and  his  kind  Jonne, 
JirJl  related  by  the  Jon,  then  by  the  blind  jatker.'' 
(Arcadia,  p.  142,  edit.  i5go,  4to.)  of  wliich  epi- 
fode  there  are  no  traces  in  either  chronicle,  poem, 
or  play,  wherein  this  hiftory  is  handl'd. 

Love's  Labour's  Loji. 

The  fable  of  this  play  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
work  entirely  of  invention;  and  1 am  apt  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  owes  its  birth  to  fomC  novel  or  other, 
which  may  one  day  be  difeover’d.  The  charafter 
of  Armado  has  fome  refemblance  to  Don  Quixote; 
but  the  play  is  older  than  that  work,  of  Cervantes  : 
of  Holofcrnes,  another  fingular  eharafler,  there 
are  fome  faint  traces  in  a mafquc  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney’s  that  was  prefented  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  VV'anfted:  this  mafqne  call’d  in  catalogues — ■ 
The  Lady  of  May,  is  at  the  end  of  that  author’s 
works,  edit.  1627,  folio. 

Meajure  for  Meafure. 

In  the  year  i57S,  was  publifh’d  in  a black-letter 
quarto  a miferable  dramatick  peiformance,  in  two 
parts,  intitl’d  — Promos  and  C off  an  dr  a ; written  by 
one  George  Whetllone,  author  likewife  of  the 
Heptameron,  and  much  other  poetry  of  the  fame 
{lamp,  printed  about  that  time.  Thefe  plays  their 
author  perhaps,  might  form  upon  a novel  of 
Cinthio’s;  (v.  Dec.  8,  Nov.  5.)  which  Shaklpearc 
went  not  to.  but  took  up  with  VVhethone’s  fable, 
asis  evident  from  theargumentofit;  which,  though 
it  be  fpmew'hat  of  the  longed,  yet  take  it  in^  his 
own  words. 
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The  Argument  of  the  whole 
Hijlorye, 

In  the  Cyttie  of  Julio  (fometimes  under  the 
dominion  of  Corvinus  Kingc  of  Hungarie  and 
Boemia)  there  was  a law,  that  what  man  fo  ever 
committed  adultery,  fhould  lofe  his  head,  & the 
woman  ofTemler,  fliould  wearc  fome  difguifed  ap- 
parel, during  her  life,  to  make  her  inlamouflye 
noted.  I'his  fevere  lawe,  by  the  favour  of  fome 
mcrcifull  magidratc,  became  little  regarded,  untill 
the  time  of  Lord  Promos  auflority:  who  con- 
vifling  a young  gentleman  nam’d  Andrugio  of 
incontinency,  condemned,  both  him,  and  his 
minion  to  the  execution  of  this  (latute.  Andrugio 
had  a very  vermous,  and  bcawtiful  gentlewoman 
to  his  filler,  named  CafTandra:  Calfandrato  enlarge 
her  brothers  life,  fubmitted  an  humble  petition  to 
the  l.ord  Promos:  Promos  regarded  her  good  beha- 
viours, and  fantafying  her  great  beawtie,  was  much 
delighted  with  the  fweete  order  of  her  talke:  and 
doying  good,  that  evill  might  come  thereof:  for  a 
time  he  I'epryv’d  her  brother:  but  wicked  man, 
tourning  his  liking  unto  unlawful  lull  , he  let 
downe  the  fpoDe  of  her  honour,  raunfoine  for  her 
Brothers  life  : Chafle  Calfandra,  abhorring  both 
him  and  his  fuite,  by  no  perivvalion  would  yeald  to 
this  raunfome.  But  in  line,  wonne  with  the  iin- 
portunitye  of  hir  brother  ( pleading  for  life  : ) upon 
thelc  conditions,  flie  agreed  to  Promos.  Lirll  tliat 
he  fliould  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry  her. 
Promos  as  fcarles  in  Promiflc,  as  carelelie  in  per- 
forryance,  with  Ibilcmne  vowe,  fygned  her  con- 
ditions: but  worfe  than  any  intydel,  his  will 
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fatisfjcd,  he  performed  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other:  for  to  keepe  his  auflhoritye,  unfpotted  with 
favour,  and  to  prevent  Callandraes  clamors,  he 
commaunded  the  Gayler  fecrctly,  to  prefent  Caf- 
fandra  with  her  brothers  head.  The  Gayler,  with 
the  outerves  of  Andrugio,  (abhorring  Promos 
lewdnes, ) by  the  providence  of  God,  provided  thus 
for  his  lafety.  He  prefented  CalTandra  with  a 
felons  head  newlie  executed,  who  (being  mangled, 
knew  it  not  from  her  brothers,  by  the  Gayler,  who 
was  fet  at  libertie)  was  fo  agreeved  at  this  trecherye, 
that  at  the  pointe  to  kyl  her  felfe,  file  fpared  that 
flroke,  to  be  avenged  of  Promos.  And  devyfing 
away,  (he  concluded,  to  make  her  fortunes  knowne 
unto  the  kinge.  She  (executing  this  refolution) 
was  fo  highly  favoured  of  the  king,  that  forthwith 
he  hafted  to  do  juflice  on  Promos:  whofe  judge- 
ment was,  to  marrye  CalTandra,  to  repaire  her 
crafed  Honour:  which  donne,  for  his  hainous  of- 
fence he  fhould  lofe  his  head.  This  marryage  fo- 
Icmpnifed,  Caffandra  tyed  in  the  greatcfl  bondes 
of  affeflion  to  her  hufband,  became  an  earned  futer 
for  his  life:  the  Kinge  (tendringe  the  generall 

benefit  of  the  common  wealc,  before  her  fpecial  eafe, 
although  he  favoured  her  much  ) would  not  graunt 
her  fute.  Andrugio  (difguiled  a monge  the  com- 
pany) forrowing  the  griefe  of  his  filler,  bewrayde 
his  fafety,  and  craved  pardon.  The  Kinge,  to 
renowne  the  venues  of  Cadandra,  pardoned  both 
him,  and  Promos.  The  circumRances  of  this  rare 
HiRoryc,  in  aflion  livelye  foloweth.” 

The  play  itfelfe  opens  thus : 
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“ A3ui  I.  Sana  i. 

**  Promoi,  Mayor,  Shirife,  Swordc  bearer:  One  with  a bunche  of 
keyci:  Phallax,  Pioraoi  mau. 

“ You  Officers  xuhich  now  in  Julio  Jlayt, 

“ Know  you  our  leadge,  the  Kinge  of  Hungarie: 

“ Sent  me  Promos,  tojoyne  with  you  in  Jway  ; 

“ That  Jlill  we  may  <o  Juflice  have  an  eye. 

“ And  now  to  Jhow,  my  rule  ir  power  at  lardgt, 

“ Attentivelie,  his  Letters  Fattents  htare: 

“ Phallax,  reade  out  my  Soveraines  chardge, 

“ Phal.  As  you.commande,  I wyll;  give  heedful  eare. 

«*  PksUax  ftaditk  tke  Kingi  Letttrs  Patents.^  U'kick 
mujl  he  vritltm  in  parchment,  with  Jom<  grtah 

iounterjtal  teale, 

“ Pro.  Loe , here,  you  fee  what  is  our  Soveraignes  wyl, 
“ Loe, htare  his  wijh,  that  right,  notmight,  bean fwaje: 
“ I-oe,  htare  his  tare,  to  weed  from  good  the  ytl, 

"To  fcourge  the  wights,  good  Lawes  that  dtfubay." 

And  thus  it  proceeds;  vtithout  one  word  in  it, 
that  Sliakfpearc  could  make  ufe  of,  or  can  be  read 
with  patience  by  any  man  living;  and  yet,  belides 
the  charaflers  appearing  in  the  argument,  his  Bawd, 
Clown,  Lucio,  Juliet,  and  the  Piovofl,  nay,  and 
even  his  Barnardine,  are  created  out  of  hints  which 
this  play  gave  him;  and  the  lines  too  that  arc 
quoted,  bad  as  they  are,  luggefled  to  him  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  own  play  opens. 

' Merthant  of  Venice. 

Thcjicio  of  Venire,  was  a ftory  exceedingly  well 
known  in  Shakipcares  time;  celebrated  in. bal- 
lads; and  taken  (perhaps)  oiiginajly  from  am 
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Italian  book,  intitl’d  — II  Pccoronc;  the  anthor  of 
^-vhich  calls  hinifelf,  — Ser  Giovanni  Eioreiilino; 
and  writ  his  book,  as  he  tells  you  in  fome  hu-. 
mourous  verfes  at  the  beginning  of  it,  in  iSyS,  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Boccace:  it  is  divided  into 
giornata'i,  and  the  flory  wc  are  fpcaking  of  is  in  the 
firll  novel  of  the  giornata  quarta  ; edit.  i565,  oc- 
tavo, in  Viriegia.  This  novel  Shakfpeare  certainly 
read;  cither  in  the  original,  or  (which  I rather 
think)  in  fome  tranflation  that  is  not  now  to  be 
met  with,  and  form’d  his  play  upon  it.  It  was 
tranflated  a-new,  and  made  publick  in  1755,  in  a 
fmall  o6lavo  pamphlet,  printed  for  M.  Cooper: 
and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a novel  of  Boccace:  (the 
firft  of  day  the  tenth)  which,  as  the  tranflator 
rightly  judges,  might  polTibly  produce  the  Icene  of 
the  calkets,  I’ubRituted . by  ^the  poet  in  place  of 
one  in  the  other  novel,  that  was  not  proper  for  the 
flage. 


Merry  Wives  of  Windjor. 

“ Queen  Elizabeth,"  fays  a writer  of  Shakfpeare’s 
life,  “ was  fo  well  pleas’d  with  that  admirable  cha- 
rafler  of  Falftaff,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
fo7iilh,  that  fhe  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for 
one  play  more,  and  to  fliew  him  in  love.  This  is 
faid  to  be  the  occaGbn  of  his  writing  The  Merry 
Il’i’t/fi  of  Windjor."  As  there  is  no  proof  brought 
for  the  truth  of  this  flory,  wc  may  conclude  — that 
it  is  cither  fome  playjjioufc  tradition,  or  had  its  rife 
from  Sir  William  D’Avenant,  whofe  authority  the 
•writer  quotes  for  another  lingular  anecdote,  relating 
to  lord  Southampton.  Be  this  as  it  may;  Shak- 
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fpeare,  in  the  conduft  of  FalftafF’s  love-adventures, 
made  ufe  of  fome  incidents  in  a book  that  has  been 
mention’d  befor.e,  call’d — II  Pecoront;  they  are  in 
the  lecond  novel  of  that  book.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  novel  likewife  is  in  an  old  Englillt 
drefs  fomewhere  or  other;  and  from  thence  trail f- 
planted  into  a fooiilh  book  call'd  — The  fortuvaH, 
the  deceiv'd,  and  the  unjorlunale  Lovers  ; printed  in 
i685,  o£lavo,  for  William  Whittwood ; where  the 
reader  may  fee  it  at  p.  i.  Let  me  add  too,  that 
there  is  a like  flory  in  the  — "Piacevoli  Kotii,  di 
Straparola,  libro  primo ; at  Kotte  quarta,  Favolcs 
quarto;  edit.  i567,  odavo,  in  Vinegia. 

Midjummer  /Wight's  Dream. 

The  hiftory  of  our  old  poets  is  fo  litde  known, 
and  the  firft  editions  of  their  works  become  fo 
very  fcarce,  that  it  is  hard  pronouncing  any  thing 
certain  about  them:  but,  if  that  pretty  fantaftical 
poem  of  Drayton's,  call’d — N'ymphtdia,  or  The 
Court  of  Fairy,  be  early  enough  in  time,  (as,  I be- 
lieve, it  is;  for  I have  feen  an  edition  pf  that 
author’s  paftorals,  printed  in  \5g5,  quarto,)  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  Shakfpeare  took  from  thence 
the  hint  of  his  fairies  : a line  of  that  poem,  “ Tho- 
rough bufh,  thorough  briar,  ” occurs  alfo  in  his 
play.  The  reft  of  the  play  is,  doubtlefs,"  inven- 
tion : the  names  only  of  Thefeus,  Hippoliu,  and 
Thefeus’  former  loves,  Antiopa  and  others,  being 
billorical ; and  taken  from  the  tranOated  Plutarch, 
in  the  article— Thefeus. 
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Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

“Timbree  dcCardonnedcvient  amoureuxaMefTinc 
de  I'eniciel  eonati.iic  des  divers,  Sccllranges  accidens 
qui  advindrcnt  avant  qui’l  1’  efpoufaft.” — is  the  title 
of  another  novel  in  iho.  Hijloires  Tragiqucs  of  Belle- 
forcR;  rom.  3,  Hift.  18;  it  is  taken  from  one  of 
Bandello’s,  which  you  may  fee  in  his  firfl  tome,  at 
p.  i5o,  of  the  1 ondon  edition  in  quarto,  a copy 
from  that  of  Lucca  in  i554.  This  french  novel 
comes  the  nearefl  to  the  fable  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  of  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  difcovered, 
and  is,  (perhaps)  the  foundation  of  it.  cThere  is 
a llory  fometbing  like  it  in  the  fifth  book  of  Orlando 
Furiojo  : (v.  Sir  John  Harrington's  tranllation  of  it, 
edit.  iSgi,  folio)  and  another  in  Spencer's 
Queen. 

i 

Othello. 

Cinthio,  the  bell  of  the  Italian  writers  next  to 
Boccace,  has  a novel  thus  intitl'd:— “ Un  Capi- 
tano  Moro  piglia  per  mogliera  una  cittadina  vene- 
tiana,  un  fuo  Alfiere  I'accufa  di  adulterio  al  [ read, 
il,  with  a colon  after — adulterio]  Marito,  cerca, 
che  r Alfiere  uccidacolui,  ch’egli,  credea  I’Adultero, 
il  capitano  uccide  la  Moglie,  e accufato  dallo  Al- 
fiere. non  confeffa  il  Moro,  ma  elTendovi  chiari 
inditii,  e bandito,  E lo  fcelerato  Alfiere,  credendo 
nuocere  ad  altri,  procaccia  a fe  la  morte  mifera- 
mente.”  Hecatommithi,  Dec.  3,  Nov.  7 ; edit. 
i565,  3 tomes,  oilavo.  If  there  was  no  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  novel,  French  or  Englifh;  nor  any 
thing  built  upon  it,  either  in  profe  or  verfe,  neat 
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enough  in  time  for  Shakipcarc  to  take  his  Othello 
from  them;  we  mud,  I think,  conclude — that  he 
had  it  from  tlie  Italian;  for  the  flory  (at  lead,  in 
all  it’s  main  circumdances)  is  apparently  the  fame. 

Romeo  and  "Juliet, 

This  very  affefting  dory  is  likewife  a true  one; 
it  made  a great  noife  at  the  time  it  liappcn’d,  and 
was  loon  taken  up  by  poets  and  novel-writers. 
Bandcllo  has  one  ; it  is  the  nindi  of  tome  the  fe- 
cond:  and  there  is  another,  and  much  better,  left 
us  by  Ionic  anonymous  writer;  of  which  I have 
an  edition,  printed  in  i553  at  Venice,  one  year 
before  Bandcllo,  which  yet  was  not  the  fird.  Some 
fmall  time  after,  Pierre  Boideau,  a French  writer, 
put  out  one  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  taken  from 
thefe  Italians,  but  much  alter’d  and  enlarg’d : this 
novel,  together  with  five  others  of  Boideau’s  penn- 
ing, Bellefored  took;  and  they  now  Band  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Htjloirei  Tragiqua,  edition  before- 
mention'd.  -But  it  had  fome  prior  edition  ; which 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a countrvman  of  ours,  he 
converted  it  into  a poem;  altering,  and  adding  many 
things  to  it  of  his  own,  and  publifh’d  it  in  iSfia, 
without  a name,  in  a fmall  o£iavo  volume,  printed 
by  Richard  Tottill ; and  this  poem,  which  is  call’d 
— The  Tragical  Hijlorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  is  the 
origin  of  Shakfpeare’s  play:  who  not  only  follows 
it  even  minutely  in  the  concluft  of  his  fable,  and 
that  in  thofe  places  where  it  diders  from  the  other 
writers;  but  has  alfo  borrow’d  from  it  fome  few 
thoughts,  and  expreffions.  At  the  end  of  a fmall 
poetical  mifcellany,  pubiifh’d  by  one  George  Tur- 
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bervillc  in  1.^70,  there  is  a poem  — “On  the  death 
of  Maifler  Arthur  Rrookc  drownde  in  pnfTing  to 
New-haven;"  in  whic'n  it  appears,  that  this  gen- 
tleman, (who,  it  is  likely,  was  a military  man,) 
rvas  the  writer  of  Romeus  and  yuliet.  In  the  fecond 
tome  of  The  Palace  of  Pleafure,  (Nov.  a.'i.  ) there 
is  a profe  tranflation  of  Boiflcau's  novxl  j but 
Shakfpeare  made  no  ufe  of  it. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  produc'd  that  is  likely  to 
have  given  the  poet  occafion  for  writing  this  play, 
neither  has  it  (in  truth)  the  air  of  a novel,  fo  that 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  a work  of  invention; 
that  part  of  it,  I mean,  which  gives  it  it's  title, 
lor. one  of  it’s  underwalks,  or  plots  — to  wit,  the 
llory  of  Lucentio,  in  almofl  all  it’s  branches,  (his 
love-affair,  and  the  artificial  conduifl  of  it:  the 
pleafant  incident  of  the  Pedant;  and  the  charaflers 
of  Vincentio,  Tranio,  Gremio,  and  Biondello.)  is 
form’d  upon  a comedy  of  George  Gafeoigne’s, 
call’d  — Suj>pofcs,?i  tranflation  from  Arioflo's  / Jup- 
pofiii:  which  comedy  was  aflcd  by  the  gentlemen 
of  Grey’s-lnn  in  i566;  and  may  be  feen  in  the 
tranflator’s  works,  of  which  there  are  feveral  old 
editions:  and  the  odd  induflion  of  this  play  is 
taken  from  Goulart’s  Hijloires  admirables  de  noire 
Temps;  who  relates  it  as  a real  faft  praftis'd  uppn 
a mean  artifan  at  Bruffels  by  Philip  the  good, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Goulart  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  by  one  Edw.  Grimeflon : the  edition  1 
have  of  it,  was  printed  in  1607,  quarto,  by  George 
Eld;  where  this  flory  may  be  ^ound  at  p.  587: 
but,  for  any  thing  that  there  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, the  book  might  have  been  printed  before. 
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Tcmpejl. 

The  Tmprjl  has  rather  more  of  the  novel  in  it 
than  the  play  that  was  laft  fpoken  of:  but  no  one 
has  yet  pretended  to  have  met  with  fuch  a novel ; 
nor  any  thing  elfc,  that  can  be  fuppos’d  to  have 
furnifli  d Shakfpeare  with  materials  for  writing 
this  play:  the  fable  of  which  mull  therefore  pafs 
for  entirely  his  own  produftion,  ’till  the  contrary 
can  be  made  appear  by  any  future  difeovery.  One 
of  the  poet’s  editors,  after  abferving  that — the 
perfons  of  the  drama  are  all  Italians;  and  the 
unities  all  regularly  obferv’d  in  it,  a cuflom  like- 
wife  of  the  Italians;  concludes  his  note  with  the 
mention  of  two  of  their  plays,  — 11  Negromante  di 
L.  Arioflo,  and  II  Kegromante  Palliato  di  Gio.  An- 
gelo Petrutci;  one  or  other  of  which,  he  feems  to 
think,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  Tfviprjl : but  he 
is  miftaken  in  both  of  them;  and  the  lafl  mufl 
needs  be  out  of  the  queflion,  being  later  than 
Shakfpeare’s  time. 

Titui  Andronicus. 

An  old  ballad,  whofc  date  and  time  of  writing 
can  not  be  afeertain’d,  is  the  ground-work  of  Tilus 
Andronicus ; the  names  of  the  perfons  afling,  and 
almoft  every  incident  of  the  play  are  there  in  mi- 
niature:— it  is,  indeed,  fo  like,— that  one  mightbe 
tempted  to  fufpeft,  that  the  ballad  was  form’d 
upon  the  play,  and  not  that  upon  the  ballad;  were 
it  not  fnfficiently  known,  that  almofl.  all  the  com- 
pofitions  of  that  fort  are  prior  to  even  the  infancy 
of  Shakfpeare, 
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Troilus  and  Crtjfida. 

The  loves  of  Troilus  and  Crefllda  are  celebrated 
Ey  Chaucer;  whofe  poem  might,  perhaps,  induce 
Shakfpeare  to  work  them  up  into  a plav.  The 
other  matters  of  that  play  (hiflorical,  or  fabulous, 
call  them  which  you  will, ) he  had  out  of  an  ancient 
book,  written  and  printed  firft  by  Caxton,  call’d 
— Idhi  DeJlru£lion  of  Troy,  in  three  parts:  in  the 
third  part  of  it,  are  many  ftrange  particulars,  oc- 
curring no  where  elfe,  which  Shakfpeare  has  ad- 
mitted into  his  play. 

Twelfth  N'ight, 

Another  ofBelleforefl’s  novels  is  thus  intitl’d. — 
“ Comme  une  fille  Romaine  fe  veflant  en  page  fer- 
vid long  temps  un  fien  amy  fans  eftre  cogneue,  & 
depuis  I’eut  a mary  avec  autrcs  divers  difcours.” 
Hijloires  Tragi ; Tom.  4,  Hift.  7.  This  novel, 
which  is  itfelf  taken  from  one  of  Bandello’s  ( v. 
Tom.  <i,  Nov.  36,)  ra,  to  all  appearance,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ferious  part  of  Twelfth  Night:  and 
mud  be  fo  accounted;  ’till  fome  Englidi  novel 
appears,  built  (perhaps)  upon  that  French  one, 
but  appToacjiing  nearer  to  Shakfpeare’s  comedy. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Julia’s  love  adventures  being  in  fome  refpefls 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  the 
fame  novel  might  give  rife  to  them  both;  and 
Valentine’s  falling  amongd  out-laws,  and  becoming 
their  captain,  is  an  incident  that  has  fome  refem- 
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blancc  to  one  in  the  Arcadia,  (Book  I.  cliap.  6,) 
where  Pyrocles  heads  the  Helots:  all  the  other 
circumflances  which  conQitute  the  fable  of  this 
play,  arc,  probably,  of  the  poet’s  own  invention. 

W’tnter'i  Tale, 

To  the  flory-book,  or  Pleajant  Hijlory  (as  it  is 
call'd)  of  Dornjlus  and  Fawnia,  written  by  Robert 
Greene,  M.  A.  wc  are  indebted  for  Shakfpeare’s 
llVn^er’j  Talc.  Greene  join  d with  Dr.  Lodge  in 
writing  a play’,  call’d  A Looking-Glafs  for  London 
and  England,  printed  in  i5g8,  in  quarto,  and  black 
letter;  and  many  of  his  other  works,  which  arc 
very  numerous,  were  publifh’d  about  that  time, 
and  this  amongft  the  reft;  it  wfcnt  through  many 
imprefTions,  all  of  the  fame  form  and  letter  as  the 
play;  and  that  fo  lorv  down  as  the  year  1664,  of 
which  year  1 have  a copy.  Upon  this  occafion,  I 
fliall  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  that  has 
been  referv'd  for  this  place,  (though  other  plays 
too  were  concern’d  in  it,  as  Hamlet  and  Cymhdine) 
which  if  it  be  found  true,  as  I believe  it  will,  may 
be  of  ufe  to  fettle  many  difputed  points  in  literary 
chronology.  My  opinion  is  this: — that  almofl  all 
books,  of  the  gothick  or  black  charafler,  printed 
any  thing  late  in  the  feventeenth  century,  are  in 
truth  only  rc-imprclTions ; they  having  pafs’d  the 
prefs  before  in  the  preceding  century,  or(atleafl) 
very  foon  after.  For  the  charafler  began  then  to 
be  difus'd  in  the  printing  of  new  books:  but  the 
types  remaining,  the  owners  of  them  found'  a con- 
venience in  ufing  them  for  books  that  had  been 
before  printed  in  them ; and  to  this  convenience 
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of  theirs  are  owing  all  or  mod  of  thofe  imprcfTions 
pofleiior  to  1600.  It  is  lelt  to  the  reader’s  faga* 
city,  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  book  in  the  pre- 
fent  article;  and  to  thofe  he  finds  mention'd 
before,  in  the  articles  — Hamlet  and  Crmbeline. 

Such  are  the  materials,  out  of  which  this  great 
poet  has  rais’d  a Rruflure,  which  no  time  iliall 
efface,  nor  any  envy  be  flrong  enough  to  leffen  the 
admiration  that  is  lo  judly  due  to  it;  which  if  it 
Vvas  great  .before,  cannot  fail  to  receive  encrcafe 
^vith  the  judicious,  when  the  account  that  has  been 
now  given  them  is  refleded  upon  duly:  other  ori- 
ginals have,  indeed,  been  pretended  ; and  much 
extraordinary  criticifm  has,  at  difierent  times,  and 
by  different  people,  been  fpun  out  of  thofe  con- 
ceits; but.  except  fome  few  articles,  in  which  the 
writer  profeffes  openly  his  ignorancCof  the  fources 
they  are  drawni  from,  and  fome  otljcrs  in  which  he 
delivers  hirafelf  doubtfully,  what  is  faid  in  the 
preceding  leaves  concerning  thefe  fables  may  with 
all  certainty  be  rely’d  upon. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  wifli’d,  that  fomething 
equally  certain,  and  indeed  worthy  to  be  intitl’d — - 
a Life  of  Shakfpeare,  could  accompany  this  rela- 
tion, and  complete  the  talc  of  thofe  pieces  which 
the  publick  is  apt  <0  expefi  before  new  editions? 
But  that  nothing  of  this  fort  is  at  prefent  in  being, 
may  be  faid  without  breach  of  candour,  as  wc  think', 
or  fufpicion  of  over-much  nicenefs;  an  impcrfecff 
and  loofe  account  of  his  father,  and  family  ; hiS 
own  marriage,  and  the  iffue  of  it ; lome  tnuiitioral 
ftories,  — many  of  them  trifling  in  their.lelves,  fup- 
ported  by  fmall  authority,  and  leemingly  ill^ 
grounded;  together  with  his  life’s  final  period  a* 
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gather'd  from  his  monument,  is  the  full  and  whole 
amount  of  hiOorical  matter  that  is  in  any  of  thefc 
wiitings;  in  which  the  crilick  and  elTayift  fwallow 
up  tlie  biographer,  who  yet  ought  to  take  the  lead 
in  them.  d he  truth  is,  the  occurrences  of  this 
nioft  intcrefling  life  (we  mean,  the  private  ones) 
are  irrecoverably  lofl  to  us  ; the  friendly  office  of 
regiflring  them  was  overlook’d  by  thole  who  alone 
had  it  in  their  power,  and  our  enquiries  about  them 
now  muft  prove  vain  and  thrown  away.  But  there 
is  another  fort  of  them  that  is  not  quite  fo  hopc- 
lefs;  which  befides  affording  us  the  profpeff  of 
loine  good  ilfue  to  our  endeavours,  do  alfo  invite 
us  to  them  by  the  promife  of  a much  better  re- 
ward for  them  ; the  knowledge  of  his  pri\ate  life 
had  done  little  more  than  gratify  our  curiofity,  but 
his  publick  one  as  a writer  would  have  confe- 
cueiices  more  important ; a difeovery  there  would 
throw  a new  light  upon  many  of  his  pieces;  and, 
where  ralhnels  only  is  Ihew’d  in  the  opinions  that 
are  now  current  about  them,  a judgment  might 
then  be  form’d,  which  perhaps  would  do  credit  to 
the  giver  of  it.  When  he  commenc’d  writer  for 
the  llage,  and  in  which  play;  what  the  order  of 
the  reft  of  them,  and  (if  that  be ydifcoverable ) 
what  the  occafion  ; and,  laftly,  for  which  of  the 
numerous  theatres  that  were  then  fubfifting  they 
were  feverally  written  at  firft, — arc  the  particulars 
that  ffiould  chiefly  enfagr  the  attention  of  a writer 
of  Shakfpeare’s  Life,  and  be  the  principal- fubjeffs 
of  his  inquiry;  to  aflift  him  in  which,  the  firft 
impreffions  of  thefc  plays  will  do  fomething,  and 
their  title-pages  at  large,  which,  upon  that  ac- 
count, we  mean  to  give  in  another  work  that  will 
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accompany  The  School  of  Shakfieare ; and  fomething 
the  School  itfelf  will  afford,  that  may  contribute  to 
the  fame  fcrvice:  but  the  corner-done  of  all,  mud 
be  — the  works  of  the  poet  himfelf,  from  which 
much  may  be  extrafled  by  a heedful  perufer  of 
them;  and,  for  tlie  fake  of  fuch  a perufer,  and  by 
way  of  putting  him  into  the  train  when  the  plays 
are  before  him,  we  fhall  indance  in  one  of  them; 
— the  time  in  which  Henry  V.  was  written,  is  de- 
termin’d almod  precifely  by  a paffage  in  the  chorus 
to  tlie  fifth  aft,  and  the  concluding  chorus  of  it 
contains  matter  relative  to  Henry  VI.  other  plays 
might  be  mention’d,  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Macbeth  ; 
but  this  one  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  our  inten- 
tion in  producing  it,  which  was  — to  fpirit  fomc 
one  up  to  this  talk  in  fome  future  time,  by  fhewing 
the  pofCbility  of  it ; which  he  may  be  further  con- 
vinc’d of,  if  he  reflefts  what  great  things  have  been 
done,  by  criticks  amongft  ourfelves  upon  fubjefts 
of  this  fort,  and  of  a more  remov’d  antiquity  than 
be  is  concern’d  in.  A Life  thus  conftrufted,  inter- 
fpers’d  with  fuch  anecdotes  of  common  notoriety 
as  the  writer’s  judgment  fliall  tell  him — are  worth 
regard;  together  with  fome  memorials  of  this  poet 
that  are  happily  come  down  to  us;  fuch  as,  an  in- 
flrument  in  the  Heralds’  Office,  confirming  arms 
to  his  father;  a Patent  preferv  cl  in  Rymer,  granted 
by  James  the  Fird;  h.s  lad  Will  and,  Tedament, 
extant  now  at  Doftors  Commons;  his  Stratford 
monument,  and  a monument  of  his  daughter  which 
is  faid  to  be  there  alfo;  — fuch  a Life  would  rife 
quickly  into  a volume ; efpecially,  with  the  addition 
of  one  proper  and  even  necelfary  epifode — a brief 
hidory  of  our  drama,  from  its  origiu  down  to  tlic 
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poet’s  death  : even  the  flage  he  appear’d  upon,  it’s 
fonn,  drcHings,  aciors  (hould  be  enquir’d  into,  as 
everv  one  ot  thofc  circumftances  had  loine  con- 
fidcrable  effe-Tt  upon  what  he  compos’d  for  it  r 
I he  fubjciil  is  certainly  a good  one,  and  will  fall 
(we  hope)  ere  it  be  long  into  the  hands  of  fotne 
good  writer  ; by  whofc  abilities  this  great  want  may 
at  length  be  made  tip  to  us,  and  the  world  of  letters 
enrich’d  by  the  happy  acquifjtion  of  a inallerly 
L/fe  of  Shakjpeare.  Capell. 


MR.  STEEVENS’S 

ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE 

READER.- 

The  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies, 
which  has  been  couij)laiii’d  of,  in  the  text  of 
every  modern  republication  of  Shakfpeare,  is  fairlv 
dcducible  from  Mr.  Rowe’s  inattention  to  one  of 
the  firft  duties  of  an  editor.’  Mr.  Rowe  did  not 
print  from  the  earlicA  and  moll  corretl,  but  from 
the  mold  remote  and  inaccurate  of  the  four  folios. 

* FlrH  printed  in  177.".  MAtONt. 

> “ 1 mull  not  (fays  Mr.  Rowe  in  Ins  deJieation  to  the 
Duke  of  Someifet)  prcieiul  to  have  rcflor’d  this  work  to  the 
exadnefs  of  the  author’s  original  manurcripts : thofe  are  loll, 
or,  at  Icafl,  are  goite  beyond  any  enquiry  I could  make  ; fo 
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Between  the  years  i6a3  and  i685  (the  dates  of  the 
firfl  and  lad)  the  errors  in  every  play,  at  lead,  were 
trebled.  Several  pages  in  each  of  thefc  aiuient 
editions  have  been  examined,  tliat  the  alTertion 
might  come  more  fully  fupported.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  every  fredi  editor  continued  th  make 
the  text  of  his  predeceffor  the  ground-work  of  his 
own  ( never  collating  but  where  difficulties  oc- 
curred) fome  deviations  from  the  originals  had 
been  handed  down,  the  number  of  which  are  Icf- 
fened  in  the  impreffion  before  us,  as  it  has  been 
condantly  compared  with  the  mod  authentick 
copies,  whether  collation  was  abfolutely  necelfary 
for  the  recovery  of  fenfe,  or  not.  The  perfon  who 
undertook  this  talk  may  have  fail’d  by  inadver- 
tency, as  well  as  thofe  who  preceded  him  ; but  the 
reader  may  be  allured,  that  he,  who  thouglit  it  his 
duty  to  free  an  author  from  fuch  modern  and  un- 
neccHary  innovations  as  had  been  cenfuredin  others, 
has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a complete  body  of 
various  readings  is  here  collctded;  or  that  all  the 
diverfities  which  the  copies  exhibit,  are  pointed 

that  there  was  nothini;  left,  but  to  compart  tht  ftvtral  tdiliciu,  _ 
and  give  the  true  reading  as  well  as  1 tould  Irom  tliencc. 
This  I liave  endeavour'd  to  do  pretty  tarcfully,  and  render’d 
very  many  places  intelligible,  that  were  not  fn  before,  la 
fome  of  the  editions,  efpeiially  the  iall.  there  were  many 
lints  (and  in  Hantlil  one  whole  feene)  left  out  together  j 
thefe  are  now  all  fiipply’d.  1 fear  your  grace  will  find  fome 
faults,  hilt  I hope  they  ate  moftly  literal,  and  the  errors  of 
the  prefs."  ^Vould  not  any  one,  from  this  declaration,  fup- 
pofe  that  Mr.  Rowe  (who  does  not  appear  to  have  coitfultcd 
a fingic  quarto)  had  at  lead  compared  the  folios  tvitit  each 
other.''  SiiEVENS. 
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out;  as  near  two  thirds  of  them  are  typographical 
midakes,  or  fuch  a change  of  infignificant  particles, 
as  would  croud  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  an 
olleinaiion  of  materials,  from  which  at  lad  nothing 
uleful  could  be  felefted. 

The  dialogue  might  indeed  fometimes  be  leng- 
thened by  other  iiifertions  than  have  hitherto  been 
made,  but  without  advantage  either  to  ita  fpirit  or 
beauty ; as  in  the  following  inflancc : 

" Lear.  No. 

“ Kent.  Yes. 

“ Lear.  No,  I fay. 

“ Kent.  I fay,  yea.” 

Here  the  quartos  add: 

“ Lear.  No,  no,  they  would  not. 

“ Kent.  Yes,  they  have." 

By  the  admilTion  of  this  negation  and  affirmation, 
lias  any  new  idea  been  gained? 

The  labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left 
room  for  a boafl,  that  many  valuable  readings  have 
been  retrieved;  though  it  may  be  fairly  alTerted, 
that  the  text  of  Shakfpearc  is  reflored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  author,  or  rather  his  firft  pub- 
liffiers,  appear  to  have  left  it,  fuch  emendations  as 
were  abfolutely  neceffary,  alone  admitted:  for 
where  a particle,,  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the 
fenfe.  Was  wanting,  fuch  a fupply  has  been  filently 
adopted  from  other  editions ; but  where  a fyllable, 
or  more,  had  been  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre 
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Only,  which  at  fiift  might  have  been  irregular,  * 
fuch  interpolations  arc  here  conflantly  retrenched, 
fometiincs  with  , anti  foinetimes  widioiu  notice. 
Thole  fpcechcs  , which  in  the  elder  editions  are 
printed  as  prole  , and  from  their  otvn  conllrti6fion 
are  incapable  of  being  comprelled  into  verfe,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fiipplcinental  lyllablcs  , are  rellored 
to  profe  again;  and  the  mealurc  is  divided  afrclb 
in  others,  where  the  mals  of  words  had  been  in- 
hannonioully  feparated  into  lines. 

The  feenery,  throughout  all  the  plays  , is  regu- 
lated in  conformity  to  a rule , which  the  poet,  by 
his  general  pradlice  feems  to  have  propofed  to  him- 
felf.  Several  of  Ins  pieces  are  come  down  to  us, 
divided  into  fccnes  as  well  as  acts.  Thefc  divilions 
were  probably  his  own,  as  they  are  tirade  on  fettled 
principles  , which  would  hardly  have  been  tlic  cafe, 
had  the  talk  been  executed  by  the  players.  A 
change  of  fcenc,  with  Suakfpeare,  molt  commonly 
implies  a change  of  place,  but  always  an  entire  eva- 
cuation of  the  llage.  The  cudom  of  dillinguifliing 
every  entrance  or  exit  by  a frefli  fcenc,  was  adopted, 
perhaps  very  idly,  from  the  French  theatre. 

For  the  length  of  many  notes,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  examples  in  others,  fotnc  apology  may  be 
likewife  e;tpe£led.  An  attempt  at  brevity  is  often 
found  to  be  the  fource  of  an  impcrfcil  explanation. 
Where  a paffage  has  been  conflantly  mifunderflood, 
or  where  the  jell  or  plcafantry  has  been  fnirered  to 
remain  long  in  obfeurity , more  inflances  have  been 
brought  to  clear  the  one , or  elucidate  the  other, 

* I relraiH  thlr  fuppofitlon,  which  was  too  halllly  fomiccl. 
See  note  on  The  Temjxjl,  Vol.  IV.  p.  68.  SrrrVENS. 
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than  appear  at  fiifl  fight  to  have  been  neccfiary.  For 
thclc , it  tan  only  be  faid,  that  when  they  prove 
that  phrafcology  or  fource  of  merriment  to  have 
been  once  general  , wliich  at  prefent  fecms  parti- 
cular , they  are  not  quite  impertinently  intruded ; as 
they  may  ferve  to  free  the  author  from  a lufpicioii 
of  having  employed  an  affefled  fmgularity  of  ex- 
prelfion,  or  indulged  himfelf  in  allufions  to  tran- 
fient  cuhoms,  which  were  not  of  fulficient  notori- 
ety to  deferve  ridicule  or  reprchenfion.  When 
examples  in  favour  of  conlradi£lory  opinions  arc  af- 
fcmblcd,  though  no  attempt  is  made  to  decide  on 
cither  part,  fuch  neutral  collcclions  fliould  always 
be  rcgardcil  as  materials  for  future  ciiticks,  svho  may 
hereafter  apply  them  with  fuecefs.  Authorities,  whe- 
ther in  relpeil  of  words,  or  things,  arc  not  always 
producible  from  the  moft  celebrated  writers ; ’ yet 


’ Mr.  T.  ^V'.l^ton  in  Ills  excellent  Rcmcris’on  the  Faerf 
Queen  of  Sjienfer,  ofTcrs  a timllar  apology  for  having  intro- 
iliiccd  illuitrations  from  obfolcte  liieratiire.  tt  I fear  (fays  he) 
1 fhall  be  cenfured  for  quoting  too  many  pieces  of  this  fort. 
But  experience  has  fatally  proved,  that  the  commentator  on 
Spenfer , Jonfon  , and  the  reft  of  our  elder  poets,  will  in  vain 
give  fpccimens  of  his  clalTical  erudition,  unlefs,  at  the  funs 
time,  he  brings  to  his  work  a mind  intimately  aequainteci 
with  thofe  books,  which,  though  now  forgotten.,  were  vet 
in  common  ufc  and  high  repute  about  the  time  in  which  his 
authors  refpeflively  wrote,  and  which  they  confcquently  mull 
have  read.  While  thefe  are  unknown . many  allufions  and 
many  Imitations  will  either  remain  ohfenre,  or  lofe  half  their 
beauty  and  propriety  : it  as  the  figures  vanllh  when  the  canvas 
is  decayed." 

It  Pope  laughs  at  Theobald  forgiving  us,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakfpearc  , a fumple  of 

all  fuch  RFADixn  as  vas  never  read. 

But  thefe  flrangc  and  ridiculous  books  which  Theobald 
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fuch  circuinftanccs  as  fall  below  the  notice  ofhihoty, 
can  only  be  fought  in  the  Jell-book  , the  fatire,  or 
the  play  ; and  the  novel,  whole  fafliion  did  not  out- 
live a week  , is  loinetimcs  necelfary  to  throw  light 
on  thofe  annals  which  take  in  the  coinpals  of  an 
age.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  with  to  have 
the  peculiarities  of  Nym  familiarized  to  their  ideas, 
mull  excufe  the  infertign  ofluch  an  epigram  as  belt 
fuits  the  purpofe,  however  tedious  in  itfcif;  and 
fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the  propriety  of 
FalllafFs  allulion  to  Jiewed  prunes,  fhould  iiof  be  dif 
gulled  at  a multitude  of  inllances,  which,  when  the 
point  is  once  known  to  be  eftabl\fhed  , may  be  dinri- 
nifhed  by  any  future  editor.  An  author  who  catches 
(as  Pope  expreOes  it)  'dithc  Cynthia  oj  a mi?iute,  :ind 
does  not  furnifh  notes  to  his  own  works,  is  fure  to 
lofe  half  the  praife  which  he  might  have  claimed, 
had  he  dealt  in  aliulions  Icfs  temporary,  or  cleared 

qnoted,  were  tmluckily  the  very  books  which  SuAitSP^ASE 
tlmfclf  had  lludied  ; the  kuowledse  of  which  enabled  that 
ufeful  editor  to  explain  fo  many  dilhcult  allufions  and  obfo- 
lete  cufloms  in  his  poet,  which  otherwife  could  never  have 
been  underllood.  For  want  of  this  fort  of  literature , Pope 
tells  us  ihit  the  drerKlfiil  Sai^iilary  nx.Troilus  and  Crcjfida,  figni- 
fies  Teuccr,  fo  celebrated  for  his  Iklll  in  archery.  Had  lie, 
deigned  to  confult  an  old  hiftory  , cMeA  The  Deflru^isn  of 
Troy,  a book  which  was  the  delight  ofSnAKSPKARE  and  of 
his  age,  he  would  have  found  that  this  formidable  archer, 
was  no  other  than  an  imaginary  bcaft,  which  tlie  Grecian 
armv  brought  againflTroy.  IfSHAKSPEARE  is  worth  reading, 
he  is  worth  explaining;  and  the  refearches  ufed  for  fo  valu- 
able and  elegant  a purpofe,  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and 
candour,  not  the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  That 
labour,  which  fo  elfentially  contributes  to  the  fervice  of  true 
tallc,  deferves  a more  honourable  repolitory  than  The  Temple 
^ DuUnefs."  Steeysns, 
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Up  for  liimfclf  thofe  difliculiies  which  lapfc  oFtimc 
niuft  inevitably  create. 

riie  author  of  the  additional  notes  has  rather 
been  defironsto  fupport  old  readings,  than  to  claim 
the  merit  of  introducing  new  ones.  He  defires  to 
be  regarded  as  one,  who  found  the  talk  he  under- 
took more  arduous  than  it  feemed , while  he  was 
yet  feeding  his  vanity  with /he  hopes  of  introdu- 
cing hinifelf  to  the  world  as  an  editor  in  form.  He, 
who  has  dilcovered  in  hinifell  the  power  to  retflify 
a few  raiftakes  with  eafe,  is  naturally  led  to  imagine, 
that  all  difficulties  mud  yield  to  the  efforts  of  fu- 
ture labour;  and  perhaps  feels  a reluflance  to  be 
undeceived  at  lad.  * 

Mr.  Steevens  defires  it  may  be  obferved  , that  he 
has  driiftly  complied  with  the  terms  exhibited  in 
his  propofais,  having  apnropriated  all  fuch  affidan- 
ces  , as  he  received,  to  the  ufe  of  the  prefent  editor, 
whofe  judgment  has  , in  every  indance,  determined 
on  their  rcl[je(divc  merits.  While  he  enumerates 
his  obligations  to  bis  correfpondents,  it  is  nccclfary 
that  one  coinprehenfive  remark  fuould  be  made  on 
fuch  communications  as  are  omitted  in  this  edition, 
fbough  they  might  have  proved  of  great  advantage 
to  a more  daring  commentator,  d he  majority  of 
tiitic  were  founded  on  the  fnppofition,  that  Shak- 
ipcare  was  originally  an  author  correft  in  the  utmofl 
degree,  but  maimed  and  interpolated  by  thcnegletd 
or  prefnrnption  of  the  players.  In  confequence  of 
tiiis  belief,  alterations  have  been  propofed  where- 
ver a verfe  could  be  harmonized,  an  epithet  ex- 
changed for  one  more  appolitc,  or  a fentiment  ren- 
dered Ids  peiplcxed.  Had  the  general  current  of 
fidvicc  been  followed,  the  notes  would  have  heca 
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filled  wkli  attempts  at  emendation  apparently  unne- 
ceffary,  though  lomciimes  elegant,  and  as  frequemiy 
with  explanations  of  what  none  would  have  thought 
difficult.  A confiam  perul'er  ol  Sltaklpearc  will  fup- 
polc  whatever  is  eafy  to  his  own  apprehenfion , will 
prove  fo  to  that  of  others,  and  confequcntly  may 
pal's  over  fomc  real  perplexities  in  hlencc.  On  the 
contrary,  if  in  confideration  of  the  different  abilities 
of  every  clafs  of  readers,  he  fhould  offer  a com- 
nicnt  on  all  harfh  inverfions  of  phrafe , or  peculia- 
rities of  expreffion,  he  will  at  once  excite  the  dilgufl 
and  difpleafure  of  fuch  .as  think  their  own  know- 
ledge or  lagacity  undervalued.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
mcilium  between  doing  too  little  and  too  much  in 
the  tafk  of  mere  explanation.  There  are  vet  many 
palfages  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  which  may 
be  reformed,  at  hazard  of  whatever  licence,  for 
exhibitions  on  the  ffage  , in  which  the  pleafure  of 
the  audience  is  chiefly  to  be  confidercd  ; but  muft 
remain  untouched  by  the  critical  editor,  whofe 
conjeflurcs  arc  limited  by  narrow  bounds,  and  who 
gives  only  what  he  at  leaf!  fuppofes  his  author  to 
liave  wiitten. 

If  it  is  not  to  be  expc£fcd  that  each  vitiated  paf« 
fage  in  Shakfpeare  can  be  reflorcd,  till  a greater  lati- 
tude of  experiment  fhall  be  allowed;  fo  neither  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  the  force  of  all  his  allufions  will 
be  pointed  out,  till  fitch  books  arc  thoroughly  exa. 
mined,  as  cannot  ealily  at  prefent  be  colle£led  . if 
at  all.  Several  of  the  rnofl  correct  lifts  of  our  dra- 
matick  pieces  exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  completeft  colleflions.  It. 
is  ahnoft  u'nneccflary  to  mention  any  other  thant. 
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Mr.  Garrick’s , which  , cnriousand  extcnfiveasitis, 
derives  its  grcatcll  value  from  its  accellibility.  ‘ 

Tlicre  is  rtafon  to  thiok  that  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation , great  numbers  of  plays  were  printed,  tliough  few 
of  that  age  are  now  to  be  found  ; for  part  of  t^uceii  Elizabeth’s 
I N J-U  N C r to  N S in  l55g,  are  particularly  direcled  to  the 
fupprefiing  of  14  Many  pamphlets,  ri  AYES,  and  ballads  : that 
no  manner  of  perfon  (hall  enterprize  to  print  any  fuch  , 8zc, 
but  under  certain  refiriflions."  Vid.  Se£l.  V.  This  obfcrvaiioa 
is  taken  from  Dr.  Percy’s  Additions  to  his  EJfay  on  the  Origin 
oj  the  Etiglijh  Stage,  It  appears  likcwifcfroni  a page  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  fecond  Vol.  of  the  entries  belonging  to  the  Sta- 
tioners’ company,  that  in  the  4Jft  year  of  Qiiccu  Elizabeth, 
many  new  rellraints  on  bookfellers  were  laid.  Among  thefe 
arc  the  following,  ttThat  no  playes  be  printed  excepte  they 
Lee  allowed  by  luch  as  have  auflorltye.”  Yhe  records  of  the 
Stationers  however  contain  the  entries  of  feme  which  have 
never  yet  been  met  with  by  the  mod  fuccefsful  colleflors; 
nor  .are  their  titles  to  be  found  in  any  rcglllers  of  the  llage, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  It  fliould  feem  from  the  fame 
volumes  that  it  svas  cuftomary  for  the  Stationers  to  feizc  the 
whole  impredion  of  any  work  that  had  given  offence,  and 
biiin  it  publickly  at  their  hall,  in  obedience  to  the  edids  of 
the  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bifhop  of  London, 
who  foinc times  enjoyed  thefe  literary  exreutions  at  their  ref- 
pefUve  palaces.  Among  other  works  condemned  to  the  flames 
by  thefe  difeerning  prelates,  were  the  complete  Satires  of 
Bifhop  Hall.  ' 

Mr.  Theobald,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  preface  to  his  firft 
edition  of  Shakfpeare  , aflerts  , that  exclufive  of  the  dramas  of 
Bciijoufon,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  had  read,  tt  above 
800  ol  old  Euglilh  plays,"  He  omitted  this  affertion  , how- 
ever, on  rlie  republication  of  the  fame  work,  and,  1 hope,  he 
did  fo,  through  a confeioufnefs  of  its  utter  falfhood ; for  if  we 
except  the  plays  of  the  authors  already  mentioned,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  difeover  half  the  number  that  were  written  early 
enough  to  ferve  the  purpofe  for  which  he  pretends  to  have 
perufed  this  Imaginary  (fock  of  ancient  literature. 

I might  add  , that  the  private  colleflion  of  Mr.  Theobald, 
which,  including  the  plays  of  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Shak* 
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To  the  other  evils  of  our  civil  war  mufl  be  added 
the  interruption  of  polite  learning,  and  the  luppref- 
fion  of  many  Jrainatick  and  poetical  names,  which 
were  plunged  in  obfeurity  by  tumults  and  revplu- 
tions,  and  have  never  lince  atiratSed  curiofity.  The 
utter  negleft  of  ancient  Englilh  literature  continued 
fo  long,  that  many  books  may  be  fuppoled  to  be 
loft;  and  that  curiolity , which  has  been  now  for 
fome  years  increaling  among  us , wants  materials  • 
for  its  operations. 'Books  and  pamphlets,  printed 
originally  in  Imall  numbers  , being  thus  negleflcd, 
were  foon  deftroyed;  and  though  the  capital  authors 
were  preferved,  they  were  preferved  to  languilh 
without  regard.  How  little  Shakfpearc  himlcli  was 

fpearc  , did  not  amount  to  many  more  than  an  hundred  , rc- 
’m  iiiicd  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonfou,  till  the 
time  ofliis  death.  It  docs  iiotapprar  that  any  other  colleflion 
but  the  Harician  was  at  that  time  formed ; nor  does  Mr.  Theo- 
bald's edition  contain  any  intrinfick  evidences  of  fo  cumpre- 
benGve  an  examination  of  our  elded  dramatick  writers,  as  he 
aifumes  to  himfclf  the  merit  of  having  made.  SriiVENS. 

Whatever  Mr.  Theobald  might  venture  toaflert,  there  it 
fulTicicnt  evidence  cxiding  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  not  poiTelfed  of  more  than  sqG  quarto  plays  in  the  whole, 
and  fome  of  thefe,  it  is  probable,  were  different  editions  of 
the  fame  play.  He  died  iliortly  after  the  6th  of  September, 
1744.  On  the  aoth  of  Oflober  his  library  was  advertized  to 
be  fold  by  aufiion,  by  Charles  Corbett,  and  on  the  third 
day  was  tlte  following  lot:  ttSQS  Old  Englifh  Plays  in  quarto, 
fome  of  them  fo  fcarceas  not  to  be  had  at  any  price:  to  many 
of  which  are  MSS.  notes  and  remarks  by  Mr.  Theobald  , all 
done  up  neatly  in  boards  in  Gngle  plays.  They  will  all  be.  . 
fold  ill  one  lot."  Reed. 

There  were  about  Gve  hundred  and  Gfty  plays  printed  be- 
fore the  Redoratioiv,  cxcloGve  olthofe  written  by  SbakfpeaiCt 
Jonfon,  and  Fletcher.  Malone. 
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once  read,  maybe  nnclerflood  from  Tate,  ' who,  in 
hi>  dedication  to  the  alieicd  play  ol  A;«g  Lear, 
ipcaks  of  the  original  as  of  an  obfeure  piece  , recom- 
mended to  his  notice  by  a friend;  and  the  author 
of  the  Taller,  having  occafion  to  quote  a few  lines 
out  of  Macbeth,  was  content  to  receive  them  from 
D’Avenant's  alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama,  in 
which  alnioft  cveiy  original  beauty  fs  either  auk- 
wardly  difguifed  , or  arbitrarily  omitted.  So  little 
were  the  defe^ls  or  peculiarities  'of  the  old  w'ritcrs 

^ In  tlic  year  1707  Mr.  N.  Tate  publifticd  a tragedy  called 
JujureH  Leve,  or  the  Cruel  Hujland,  and  in  the  title-page  tallt 
himfelf  11  Author  of  tlie  tragedy  called  King  Lear." 

Ill  a book  called  The  Ailar,  or  a Treatije  on  the  Art  of  Playing, 
lamo.  publillicd  in  i75o,  and  imputed  to  Dr.  Hill,  i&  the 
following  pretended  extract  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the 
author's  remark  on  it: 

n The  faints  that  heard  our  vows  and  know  our  love, 
ti  Seeing  thy  faith  and  thy  uufpot'ed  truth, 
kt  W ill  fure  take  care,  and  let  no  wrongs  annoy  thee. 
ii  Upon  rny  knees  I’ll  alk  them  every  day 
11  How  my  kind  Jtiliet  does  •,  and  every  night, 
n in  the  feverc  diftreifes  of  my  fate. 

As  1 perhaps  fliall  wander  through  the  defert, 

■ t And  want  a place  to  rell  my  weary  head  on, 
ii  I’ll  count  the  ftars,  and  bicfs  ’m  as  they  (bine. 

And  court  them  all  for  my  dear  Juliet’s  fafety.  ” 

11  The  reader  will  pardon  us  on  this  and  feme  other  occa- 
fions,  that  where  we  quote  paifages  from  plays,  we  give  them 
Mi  the  author  givei  them  , not  as  the  bulcherl)  hand  of  a hlnckhead 
promjiter  may  have  lopped  them,  or  as  the  unequal  genius  of  feme 
bungling  critic  may  hate  attempted  to  mend  them,  W’hoever  re- 
luerabers  the  merit  of  the  player’s  fpeaking  the  things  we 
celebrate  them  for,  we  arc  pretty  confident  will  wilh  he  fpoke 
tliem  alfolutely  as  use  give  them,  that  it,  as  the  author  gives  them.” 
Perhaps  it  is  unnccelfary  to  inform  the  reader  that  not'one  - 
of  the  lines  above  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romeo  and 
Juliet  of  Shakfpeare.  They  are  copied  {com  the  Caius  MariuX 
of  Otway.  Stecv£,ns. 
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known  , even  at  the  beginning  of  onr  century,  that 
though  the  cuftom  of  alliteration  had  prevailed  to 
that  degree  in  the  time  of  Shakfpearc,  that  it  became 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  yet  it  -is  made  one  of 
Waller’s  praifes  by  a writer  of  his  lif?,  that  he  firft 
introduced  this  praftice  into  Englilh  verfification. 

It  will  be  expefted  that  fome  notice  fhould  be 
taken  of  the  lafl  editor  of  Shakfpeare,  and  that  his 
merits  fhould  be  eflimated  with  tliofe  of  his  pre- 
decclTors.  l.ittle,  however,  can  be  faid  of  a work, 
to  the  completion  of  which,  both  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  commentary  and  various  readings  is  as 
yet  wanting.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
is  the  only  play  from  tliat  edition  , which  has  been 
confuited  in  the  courfc  of  this  work  for  as  fcveral 
palfages  there  are  arbitrarily  omitted  , and  as  no 
notice  is  giv.en  when  other  deviations  arc  made  fiom 
the  old  copies.,  it  was  of  little  confequcncc  to  exa- 
mine any  further.  This  circumflance  is  mentioned, 
left  fuel)  accidental  coincidences  of  opinion,  as  may 
be  difeovered  hereafter,  fhould  be  interpreted  into 
plagiarifm. 

It  may  occafionally  happen,  that  fome  of  the 
remarks  long  ago  produced  by  others,  are  offered 
again  as  recent  difeoveries.  It  is  likewife  abfolutcly 
impofliblc  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, whence  all  the  hints,  which  furnifh  matter 
for  a commentary,  have  been  coUcilcd,  as  they  lay 
feattered  in  many  books  and  papers,  which  were 
probably  never  read  but  once,  or  the  particulars 
which  they  contain  received  only  in  the  courfe  of 
common  converfation ; nay,  what  is  called  plagia- 
rifm, is  often  no  more  than  the  refult  of  having 
thought  alike  with  others  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 
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Tlic  difpiUe  about  the  learning  of  ShakfpeaTc 
being  MOW  finally  fettled,  a catalogue  is  added  of 
thole  tranflatcd  authors , whom  Mr.  Pope  has 
thought  propel  to  call  ^ 

The  cUQicki  of  an  age  that  heard  oj  none.  " 

The  reader  may  not  be  dirpleafed  to  Iiave  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  orators,  8cc.  who  had  been  ren- 
dned  acceflible  to  our  autlior,  expofed  at  one  view;* 
clpccially  as  tiic  lilt  has  received  the  advantage  of 
being  con  e£led  and  amplified  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  fubllance  of  whofe  very  decilive  pam- 
phlet is  intcrfperled  through  the  notes  which  are 
added  in  this  revifal  of  Dr.  Johnfon’s  Shakfpeare. 

To  thofe  who  have  advanced  the  reputation  of 
our  poet,  it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  fohnfon, 
in  a foregoing  preface,  impartially  to  allot  their 
dividend  of  lame;  and  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
tve  now  add  to  the  catalogue,  another,  the  confe- 
qucnce  of  whofe  death  will  perhaps  alfe£l  not  only 
the  tvoiks  of  Shakfpeare , but  of  many  other  wri- 
ters. Soon  after  the  firfl  appearance  of  this  edition, 
a difeafe,  rapid  in  its  progrefs  , deprived  the  world 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon  ; a man  , whofe  zeal  for  the 
improvement  ofEnglifli  Htcrature,  and  whofe  libe- 
rality to  men  ot  learning,  gave  him  ajufl  title  to  all 
the  honours  which  men  of  learning  can  bellow. 
To  fuppofe  that  a perfon  employed  in  an  extenfive 
trade,  lived  in  a Rate  of  indifference  to  lofs  and 
gain  , would  be  to  conceive  a chara£ler  incredible 
and  romantick;  but  it  may  be  jullly  faid  of  Mr, 
Tonfon,  that  he  had  enlarged  his  mind  beyondl 

* See  Vol.  U. 
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lolicitiidc  nbom  petty  loflcs,  and  refined  it  from  the 
delire  of  imicalonablc  profit,  lie  was  willing  to 
admit  thole  with  whom  he  contracted,  to  the  juft 
advantage  of  their  own  labours;  and  had  never 
learned  to  confider  the  author  as  an  under-agent  to 
the  bookfcllei.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited  or 
acquired,  he  enjoyed  like  a man  confeious  of  the 
dignity  of  a profelfion  fubfervient  to  learning.  His 
doincftick  life  rvas  elegant , and  his  charity  was 
liberal.  His  manners  were  fofi,  and  his  converfation 
delicate;  nor  is,  perhaps,  any  quality  in  him  more 
to  be  cenfured , than  that  referve  which  confined 
his  acquaintance  to  a fmall  number,  and  made  his 
example  Ids  ufeful,  as  it  was  lefs  extenfive.  He  was 
the  laft  commercial  name  of  a family  which  will  be 
long  remembered;  and  if  Horace  thought  it  not 
improper  to  convey  theSosii  to  poflerity  ; if  rheto- 
lick  lullcrcd  no  diflionor  from  Quintilian’s  dedica- 
tion to  Trypho;  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  dif- 
grace  Shakfjreare,  by  appending  to  his  works  the 
name  ofTojJSON. 

To  this  prefatory  advertifement  I have  now  fub- 
joined  • a chapter  extrafled  from  the  Guls  Hornbook, 
(a  fatirical  pamphlet  written  by  Decker  in  the  year 
i6og  ) as  it  affords  the  reader  a more  complete  idea 
of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  our  ancient  theatres,  than 
any  other  publication  which  has  hitherto  fallen  in 
my  way.  Sec  this  performance,  page  *7. 

’ Thic  addition  to  Mr.  Steevens’s  Advertifement  was  made 
In  1778.  Malone. 
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u C H A P.  VI. 

a How  a Gallant  Jliould  behave  himjclj  in  a 
Play-houje. 

it  The  theatre  is  your  poet’s  Royal  Exchange, 
upon  wliich  , their  mules  ( that  are  now  turn'd  to 
merchants)  meeting,  barter  away  that  light  com- 
modity of  words  for  a lighter  ware  than  tvords, 
plaueiities  and  the  breath  of  the  great  bcajl,  which 
(like  the  threatnings  of  t^vo  cowards)  vanifh  all 
into  aire.  Platers  and  their  JaBors , who  put  away 
the  RuHe  and  make  the  befl  of  it  they  polTibly  can 
( as. indeed  ’tis  their  parts  fo  to  doe)  your  gallant, 
your  courtier,  and  your  capten,  had  wont  to  be 
tire  foundeft  pay-maflers  , and  I tbinke  are  flill  the 
furefl  chapmen : and  thefe  by  ineanes  that  their 
heades  are  well  flockt,  deale  upon  this  comical 
freight  by  the  grolTc;  when  yonr  jrroutidlfng,  and 
gallery  commoner  huyes  hisfport  by  the  penny,  and, 
like  a hagler , is  glad  to  uttcl-  it  agaiiit  by  mailing. 

it  Sithence  then  the  place  is  fo  free  in  entertain- 
ment, allowing  a floole  as  well  to  the  farmer's 
fonne  as  to  your  Templer:  that  your  ftinkard  has 
the  felf  fame  liberlic  to  be  there  in  his  tobacco 
fumes,  which  your  fwcet  courtier  hath:  and  that 
your  carman  and  tihker  claime  as  flrong  a voice  in 
their  fuffrage,  and  fit  to  give  judgment  on  the 
plaics’  life  and  death  , as  well  as  the  proudeft 
Momus  among  the  tribe  of  critick;  it  is  fit  that  hee, 
wliora  the  moft  tailors’  bils  do  make  room  for  , 
when  he  comes,  fliould  not  be  bafely  ( like  a vyoll ) 
cas’d  up  in  a corner. 
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«t  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  pub^ 
lique  or  private  play-houfe  (land  to  receive  the 
afternoone’s  rent,  let  our  gallant  (having  paid  it) 
prelently  advance  himfelf  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
ftage.  1 meanc  not  in  the  lords’  rooinc  (which  is 
now  but  the  llage  s fuburbs.)  No,  thole  boxes  by 
the  iniquity  of  cuRome  , confpiracy  of  waiting- 
women  , and  gentlemen-ufliers  , that  there  fweat 
together,  and  the  covetous  fliarers , arc  contempti- 
bly thruR  into  the  reare  , and  much  new  fatten  is 
there  dambd  by  being  fmothered  to  death  in  dark- 
neffc.  But  on  the  very  ruflics  where  the  comedy 
is  to  daunce.  yea  and  under  tlie  Rate  of  Cambijes 
himfclfc  muR  our  feather'd  cRridge  , like  a piece 
of  ordnance  be  planted  valiantly  (becaufe  impu- 
dently ) beating  downe  the  mewes  and  hiffes  of  the 
oppoled  rafcality. 

it  Fordo  but  caR  up  a reckoning,  what  large 
Cummings  in  are  purs’d  up  by  fitting  on  the  Rage. 

JirR  a confpicuous  eminence  is  gotten,  by  which 
ineancs  the  beR  and  moR  effenciall  parts  of  a gal- 
lant (good  cldathes,  a proportionable  legge,  white 
hand,  the  Perfian  locke,  and  a tollerable  beard,) 
are  perfedRly  revealed. 

“ By  fitting  on  the  Rage  you  have  a fign’d  patten t *' 
to  engrolfe  the  vvhole  commodity  of  cenfure;  may, 
lawfully  prefume  to  be  a girder;  and  Rand  at  the 
helme  to  Recre  the  paffage  of  fcsencs , yet  no  man 
fliall  once  oiler  to  hinder  you  from  obtaining  the 
title  of  an  infoleut  over-weening  coxcombe.  ' 

“ By  fitting  on  the  Rage  , you  may  (without  tra- 
nelling  for  it)  atthe  very  next  doorc  , alke  whole  play 
it  is  : and  by  that  queR  of  intpiiry,  the  law  warrants 
you  to  avoid  much  miRaking;  if  you  knorv  not  the 
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author , you  may  raile  againft  him  ; and  peiad- 
• \enturc  To  behave  yomfclfe  , that  you  may  enforce 
the  author  to  know  you. 

“ By  htting  on  tlie  flage  , if  you  be  a knight , you 
may  happily  get  you  a miflrelfc ; if  a mere  Fiut- 
Jhfet  gcnileinan  , a wife  : but  alfure  yourfelfc  by 
continuall  rdidence , you  are  the  firfl  and  jnin- 
cipall  man  in  eledifion  to  begin  the  number  of  lie 
three. 

" By  fpreading  your  body  on  the  ftage  , and  by 
being  a jullice  in  examining  of  plaiesT  you  lliall 
put  yourfclle  into  fuch  a true  fca;nical  auihoritv  , 
that  fome  poet  lliall  not  dare  to  prefent  his  niufe 
rudely  before  your  eyes  , .without  having  firil  un- 
malkt  her,  rifled  her , and  difeovered  all  her  bare 
and  mod  mydical  parts  before  you  at  a taverne , 
when  you  molt  knightly  , flial  for  his  paiiies  , pay 
lor  both  their  fuppers. 

By  fitting  on  the  (lage,  you  may  (w'ith  fmall 
cod)  purchafe  the  deere  acquaintance  of  the  boyes  : 
have  a good  doole  for  fixpcnce  : at  any  time  know 
what  particular  part  any  of  the  infants  prefent : get 
your  match  lighted,  examine  the  play-fuits'  lace, 
' perhaps  win  wagers  upon  laying 'tis  copper , &c. 
And  to  conclude , whether  you  be  a foole  or  a 
judice  of  peace , a cuckold  or  a capten , a lord 
rnaior's  fonne  or  a dawcocke  , a knave  or  an  under 
fliriefe  , of  what  damp  foever  you  be  , currant  or 
counterfet,  the  dagelike  time  will  bring  you  to 
mod  perfeft  light,  and  lay  you  open  : neither  are 
you  to  he  ljunted  from  thence  though  the  Icar- 
crowes  in  the  yard  hoot  you,  hide  at  you  , fpit  at 
you , yea  throw  dirt  even  in  your  teeth : ’tis 
mod  gentleman -like  patience  to  endure  all  this. 
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and  to  laugh  at  the  filly  animals.  Bat  if  the 
rabble,  with  a full  throat , eric  atvay  with  the  foolc, 
you  were  worle  than  a inad-inan  to  tarry  by  it:  for 
the  gentleman  and  the  foolc  fhould  never  lit  on  the 
flage  together. 

“ Mary,  let  this  obfervation  go  hand  in  hand 
■with  the  reft:  or  rather,  like  a country-ferving 
man,  fomc  five  yards  before  them.  Prefent  not 
your  felfe  on  the  ftage  { cfpecially  at  a new  play) 
untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  (Uy  rubbing)  got 
cnllor  into  his  checkes,  and  is  ready  to  give  the 
*■  trumpets  their  cue  that  bees  upon  point  to  enter: 
for  then  it  is  time  , as  though  you  were  one  of  the 
properties ox  that  you  dropt  of  the  hangings,  to 
creep  behind  the  arras,  with  your  tripos  or  three- 
legged  ftoole  in  one  hand,  and  a teflon  mounted 
bctvveenc  a fore-finger  and  a thumbe , in  the  other  : 
for  if  you  fliould  beftow  your  perfon  upon  the 
vulgar  , when  the  bellv  of  the  houfe  is  but  halfe 
full,  your  apparell  is  i|uite  eaten  up,  the  falhion 
loft,  and  the  proportion  of  your  body  in  more 
danger  to  be  devoured,  then  if  it  were  ferved  up 
in  the  Counter  amongft  the  Poultry:  avoid  that  as 
you  would  the  baftome.  It  fball  crownc  you  with 
rich  commendation,  to  laugh  alowd  in  the  middeft 
of  the  moft  ferlous  and  faddeft  feene  of  the  tcr- 
riblcft  tragedy  ; and  to  let  that  clapper  (your 
tongue)  be  toft  fo  high  that  all  the  houfe  may  ring 
of  it : your  lords  ufe  it ; your  knights  are  apes  to 
the  lords,  and  do  fo  too:  your  innc-a-court-man 
is  zany  to  the  knights,  and  (many  very  feurvily) 
comes  likevvife  limping  after  it  : bee  thou  a beagle 
to  them  all , and  never  lln  fnuffing  till  you  have 
feented  them  ; for  by  talking  and  laughing  (like  a 
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plongliman  in  a morris)  you  hcapc  Feliort  upcrn 
OJJn,  glory  upon  glory  : as  firfl  all  the  eyes  in  the 
galleries  svill  leave  walking  after  the  players , and 
onely  follow  you  : the  fnnplefl.  dolt  in  the  houfe 
fnatches  up  your  name , and  when  he  mcetes  you 
in  the  ftreetes,  or  that  you  fall  into  his  hands  in 
.the  middle  of  a watch , his  word  fhall  be  taken  for 
you  : heele  cry,  Hces  Juch  a gallant,  and  you  paffc. 
Secondly  you  publifh  your  temperance  to  the 
world,  in  that  you  fceme  not  to  refort  thither  to 
tafle  vainc  plcafures  with  a hungric  appetite;  but 
oncly  as  a gentleman,  to  fpend  a foolifh  houre  or 
two  , becaufe  you  can  doe  nothing  elfe.  Thirdly 
you  mightily  difrelifli  the  audience , and  difgrace 
the  author  : marry  , you  take  up  (though  it  be  at 
the  worft  hand)  a ftrong  opinion  of  your  ovvne 
judgement,  and  inforce  the  poet  to  take  pity  of 
your  weakencfTc,  and  by  fonie  dedicated  fonnet  to 
bring  you  into  a better  paradicc  , oncly  to  flop  your 
mouth. 

“ If  vou  can  (either  for  love  or  money)  provide 
your  felfe  a lodging  by  the  water  fide:  for  above 
the  convenicncie  it  brings  to  fliun  fhouhlcr-clap- 
ping,  and  to  Ihip  away  your  cockatrice  betimes  iu 
the  morning,  it  addes  a kind  of  Hate  unto  you,  to 
be  carried  from  thence  to  the  flaircs  of  your  play- 
houfe  : hate  a fcullcr  (remember  that)  worfe  then 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  ath’  fcullery.  No,  your 
oares  are  your  oncly  fea-crabs,  boord  them,  and 
take  heed  you  never  go  twice  together  with  one 
pairc  ; often  fhifting  is.  a great  credit  to  gentle- 
men ; and  that  dividing  of  vour  larc  wil  make  the 
poore  waterfnaks  be  ready  to  pul  yoti  in  pccces  to 
enjoy  your  cullotne.  No  matter  whether  upon 
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landing  you  have  money  or  no  ; you  may  fvvim  in 
tneiuie  of  their  boates  over  the  river  upon  ticket; 
mary , when  filver  comes  in,  remember  to  pay 
trebble  their  fare,  and  it  will  make  your  flounder- 
catchers  to  fend  more  thankes  after  you , when  you 
doe  not  draw  , then  when  you  doe  ; for  they  know, 
it  will  be  their  owne  another  dale. 

“ Before  the  play  begins , fall  to  cardes ; you  may 
win  or  loofe  (as  fencers  doc  in  a prize)  and  beatc 
one  another  by  confederacic  , yet  iharc  the  money 
when  you  meetc  at  fupper  : notwithftanding , to 
gul  the  raggamufTnis  that  fland  a loofe  gaping  at 
you  , tlirow  the  cards  (having  firfl;  tome  four  or 
five  of  them)  round  about  the  ftage  , juft  upon  the 
third  found  , as  though  you  had  loft  : it  (kils  not  if 
the  four  knaves  ly  on  their  backs  , and  outface  the 
audience , there's  notie  fuch  fooles  as  dare  take 
exceptions  at  them  , becaufe  ere  the  play  go  oft , 
better  knaves  than  they  , will  fall  into  the  com- 
pany. 

“ Now,  Sir,  if  tlic  writer  be  a fellow  that  hath 
cither  cpigram'd  you,  or  hath  had  a flirt  at  your 
miftris  , or  hath  brought  either  your  feather)  or 
vour  red  beard  , or  your  little  legs , S;c.  on  the 
flage , you  fliall  difgrace  him  worfe  then  by  toftlng 
him  in  a blanket,  or  giving  him  the  bailinado  in 
a taverne  , if  in  the  middle  of  his  play  (bee  it  pa.f- 
torall  of  comedv  , morall  or  tragedie)  you  rife  with 
a fkreud  and  dlfcontentcd  face  from  your  ftoole  to 
be  gone:  no  matter  whether  the  fccnes  be  good  or 
no ; the  better  thev  are , the  worfe  doe  you  diftall 
them  ; and  bceing  on  vour  feete , fncake  not  asvay 
like  a coward,  butfaluteall  your  gentle  acquaintance 
that  arc  fpred  cither  on  the  ruihes  or  on  Iloolc* 
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about  you  , and  dra'v  what  troope  you  can  from 
the  ilagc  after  you  : th.e  mimicks  are'  beholden  to 
YOU,  for  allowing  tl'.cm  elbow  roomc  : their  poet 
cries  pcrliaps , a pox  go  with  you  , but  care  not  you 
for  that;  there’s  no  niulick  without  frets. 

“ Marv,  if  either  the  company' , or  indifpofnion 
of  the  weather  binde  you  to  fit  it  out,  my  counfcll 
is  then  that  you  turne  plaine  ape  : take  up  a rufh 
and  tickle  the  earned  cares  of  your  fellow  gallants, 
to  make  other  fooles  fall  a laughing  :Vncwe  at  the 
paffionate  fpccchcs  , blare  at  merrie  , finde  fault  with 
the  mufickc  , whewe  at  the  children’s  aclion  , whifllc 
at  the  fongs;  and  above  all,  curfe  thcfliarcrs,  that 
■whereas  the  fame  day  you  had  bedowed  forty  fliif- 
lings  on  an  embroidered  felt  and  feat,her  (Scotch 
fadiion)  for  your  midres  in  the  court,  or  your 
piintk  in  the  cittie , within  two  hourcs  after,  you 
encounter  tvith  the  very  fame  block  on  the  dage  , 
when  the  habcrclaflicr  Iwore  to  you  the  iinpreflion 
was  extant  but  that  morning. 

“ To  conclude  , hoord  up  the  fined  play-feraps 
YOU  can  cet,  upon  which  your  leane  w t mav  mofl 
iavourlv  feede,  for  want  of  other  dulfc,  when  the 
Arcadian  and  F.yjihuls'd  gentlewomen  have  their 
tongues  fltarpcncd  to  fet  upon  you,  that  qualiiie 
(next  to  ■your  fliitiiecocke ) is  the  only  furniture  to 
a .courtifr  that  s but  a new  beginner  , and  is  but  in 
his  ,\BC  of  complement.  Tfic  next  places  that 
are  fil'd  after  the  jilay-houfes  bee  emptied  , are  (or 
ought  to  be)  tavernes  : into  a taverne  then  let  us 
next  march,  where  the  braiiies  of  one  hogflicad 
mud  be  beaten  out  to  make  up  another.” 

1 fliouicf  have  attempted  cn  the  prefent  occafirm 
to  enumerate  all  other  parnplilcts  , &c.  from  whence 
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particulars  relative  to  the  condutfl;  of  our  early 
theatres  might  be  colle^led,  buttliatDr.  Percy,  in 
his  fil'd  volume  of  the  Reliqun  oj  Ancient  Eng;liJ}t 
Poetry , (third  edit.  p.  128  , &c.)  has  extrafled  fuch 
palfages  from  them  as  tend  to  the  illullration  of 
tills  fubjeid  ; to  which  lie  has  added  more  accurate 
remarks  than  my  experience  in  thefe  matters  would 
have  cnablctl  me  to  ftipply.  Steevens. 


PREFACE 

\ 

T O 

MR.  M.  MASONS  COMMENTS,  Itc. 

1785, 


N O T thoronghly  fatisfied  with  any  of  the 
former  editions  of  Shakfpcarc  , even  that  of 
Johnfon;  I had  rcfolved  to  venture  ujion  one  of 
inv  own,  and  had  aftually  collected  materials  for 
the  purpofe,  when  that,’  wliich  is  the  fubjeft  of 
the  following  C)bfer\'ations  , made  its  appearance; 
in  which  I found  that  a conliderable  part  of  the 
amendments  ami  explanations  1 had  intcmlcd  to 
propofc  were  anticipated  by  the  labours  and  cccen- 
trick  reading  of  Steevens  , the  ingenious  refearches 

. “*  Edit.  177S. 
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of  Malone,  and  the  i'agacity  of  Tynvliitt. — I will 
faiiiy  conlcfs  that  1 was  lomcwhat  mortified  at 
this  difeovery  , \s  hitli  compcll’d  me  to  rclinquifli  a 
favourite  purfilit,  from  wlience  1 had  vainly  cx- 
pefted  to  derive  forae  degree  of  credit  in  the 
literary  world.  This  , however  , was  a fecondary 
confideration  ; .and  my  principal  purgofc  will  be 
aniwered  to  my  rvifir  , if  the  Comments,  which  I 
now  fubmit  to  the  publick  lliall,  in  any  other 
hanils,  contribute  materially  to  a more  complete 
edition  of  our  inimitable  poet. 

If  we  may  judge  h om  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  his  Supplement}  Malone  feems  to  think  that  no 
other  edition  can  hereafter  be  wanted;  as  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  lall,  he  fays,  “ I’he  text  of  the  author 
Iceras  now  to  be  finally  fettled,  the  great  abilities 
and  unwearied  refcarches  of  the  editor  having  left 
little  obfeure  or' unexplained.  ” * 

Though  1 cannot  fubferibe  to  this  opinion  of 
Malone,  with  refpefl  to  the  final  adjuflment  of  the 
text,  1 fliall  willingly  join  in  his  encomium  on  the 
edi^r,  who  deferves  the  applaufc  and  gratitude  of 
the  publick,  not  only  for  his  indullry  and  abilities, 
but  alfo  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  profecuted 
the  obje£l  he  had  in  view,  which  prompted  him, 
not  only  to  the  wcariloine  talk  of  collation  , but  alfo 
to  engage  in  a peculiar  coiirfc  of  reading,  neither 
pleafmg  nor  profitable  for  any  other  pnrpofe; 

, But  i will  venture  to  aflert,  that  his  merit  is 

• .\s  1 was  never  vain  enough  to  fupporc  the  edit.  1778  was 
Entitled  to  this  eiiromimii,  1 can  Ktid  no  diHiculty  in  allowing 
that  it  has  hern  properly  recalled  by  the  pentleman  who 
bellosted  it.  See  his  Prelace;  and  hU  LcUer  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  l armtr,  p.  7 and  5.  Stisveni. 
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more  confpicuous  in  the  comments  than  the  text ; 
in  the  regulation  of  which  he  fcems  to  have  acted 
rather  from  caprice  , than  any  fettled  principle; 
admitting  alterations  , in  foinc  paffages , on  very 
infuHicient  authority,  indeed,  vvhilll  in  otihers  lie 
has  retained  the  antient  readings  , though  evidently 
corrupt,  in  preference  to  amendments  as  evidently 
jufl  : and  it  frequently  haptpens,  that  after  pointing 
out  to  us  the  true  reading  , he  adheres  to  that  which 
he  hiinfelf  has  proved  to  be  lalfe.  Had  he  regulated 
tl'.e  text  in  every  place  according  to  his  own  judge- 
ment , Malone’s  obfervation  would  have  been 
nearer  to  the  tnuh  ; but  as  it  now  flartds  , the  lall 
edition  has  no  fignal advantage,  thatlcan  perceive, 
over  that  of Johnfon  , in  point  of  correclnels. 

But  the  objeft  that  Steevens  had  luofl  at  h^art , 
•was  the  illuflradon  of  Shakfpeare  , in  which  it  mud 
be  owned  he  has  clearly  furpaficd  all  the  former 
editors.  If  without  his  abilities  , application  . or 
reading,  I liave  happened  to  fucceed  in  explaining 
fome  paffages,  which  be  mifapprehended , or  in 
fuggeding  amendments  that  cfcapcd  his  fagacity  , it 
is  owung  merely  to  the  minute  attention  with  which 
I have  dudied  every  line  of  thefe  plays  , whild  the 
other  commentators,  I will  not  except  even  Steevens 
himlelf,  have  too  generally  confined  their  obferva- 
tion  and  ingenuity  to  thofe  litigated  palfages,  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  former  editors, 
as  requiring  either  amendment  or  explanaiiot) , and 
liavc  futfered  many  others  to  pafs  unheeded  , that, 
in  truth  , were  equally  erroneous  or  obfeure.  It 
may  poffibly  be  thought  that  I have  gone  too  far  in 
the  other  extreme,  in  pointing  but  trilling  midakes 
in  the  printi’ng , which  every  reader  perceives  to  be 
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fucli,  and  amends  as  he  reads  ; but  where  corre^lnefi 
is  tlic  cbjed.  no  inaccuracy,  however  immaterial, 
fiiouid  clcapc  unnoticed. 

'I'hcre  is  perhaps  no  fpccics  of  publication 

whatever,  more  likely  to  produce  divufity  of  opi- 
nion titan  verbal  uiticifms;  lot  as  there  is  no  certain 
criterion  ol  trutli,  no  cRabliilicd  principle  by  rvhicli 
we  can  decide  rvhether  they  be  juflly  founded  or 
not,  every  leadci  is  lelt  to  his  own  imagination, 
on  which  will  dcjjuid  his  cenlure  or  ajtplaule.  I 
h;i-vc  not  thercloie  ilie  vanity  to  hoj)C  that  all 
thele  obfervations  will  be  generally  approved  of ; 
Ionic  of  them,  1 confcls,  are  not  thoroughly  fatis- 
facloiy  even  to  mylell  , and  are  hazarded , rather 
than  relied  on: — But  there  are  others  rvhlch  I 
oiler  with  ionic  degree  of  conlidcncc,  and  1 flatter 
niyfelf  that  they  will  meet,  upon  the  whole,  with  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  admirers  ofShakfp care, 
as  tending  to  elucidate  a number  of  palfagcs  which 
have  hitherto  been  niifprinted  or  niilunderflood. 

In  foiming  thele  comments,  1 have  confined 
myfelf  lolely  to  the  particular  edition  which  is  the 
objed  of  them,  without  comparing  it  with  any 
other,  even  rvith  that  of  Johnfbn : not  doubting 
but  the  editors  had  faithfully  Adted  the  various 
readings  ol  the  firfl  editions,  I rcfolved  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  collating;  but  had  1 been  inclined  to 
undertake  that  talk  , it  would  net  have  been  in  my 
power,  as  few  , if  any  , of  the  ancient  copies  can 
be  had  in  the  country  where  I refule. 

1 have  fcleiiled  from  the  Supplement,  Pericles  , 
Prince  oj  lyre,  becaufe  it  is  luppofed  by  fome  of 
the  commentators  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Shakfpeare,  and  is  at  leaft  as  lauity  as  any  of  the 
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left.  The  remainder  of  the  plays  which  Malone 
has  publiflted  arc  neither  , in  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
tluflion  of  our  poet,  or  fufficiently  incbrreil  to 
require  any  comment.  M.  Mason. 


MR.  R E E D’  S 

ADVERTISEMENT, 


Before  the  Third  Edition,  I'jSS. 


T HE  works  of  Shakfpcarc  , during  the  lafl 
twenty  years  , have  been  the  objefls  of  publick 
attention  more  than  at  any  former  period.  In  that 
time  the  various  editions  of  his  performances  have 
been  examined  , his  obfcuritics  illuminated  , his 
defefls  pointed  out,  and  his  beauties  difplayed,  fo 
fully,  fo  accurately,  and  in  io  laiisfaclory'  a manner, 
that  it  might  rcalonably  be  prefumed  little  would, 
remain  to  be  done  by  cither  new'  editors  or  new 
commentators  : yet  , though  the  diligence  and 
fagacity  of  ihofe  gentlemen  who  contributed  to- 
wards the  lad  edition  of  this  author  may  feem  to 
bave  almofl  cxhaufled  the  fubjefl  , the  lame  train 
of  enquiry  has  brought  to  light  new  difcoverics  , 
and  accident  will  probably  continue  to  prcduca 
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Junlicr  illuftrations,  ^vh^ch  may  render  foine  alte- 
rations necelTaryin  every  lucceeding  republicatior.. 

Since  the  laft  edition  of  tins  work  in  1778,  the 
7cal  for  elucidating  Shaklpeare,  which  appeared  in 
nioft  of  the  gentlemen  whofe  names  are  affixed  to 
the  notes  , has  futfered  little  abatement.  The  fame 
jicrfevering  fpirit  of  enquiry  has  continued  to  exert 
itfelf,  and  the  fame  laborious  fearch  into  the  lite- 
rature, the  manners  , and  the  cufloms  of  the  times, 
rvhich  was  lormeily  fo  fuccefsfully  employed,  has 
remained  undiminiflied.  By  thefe  aids  fome  new 
informatipn  has  been  obtained , and  fome  nerv 
materials  collefled.  From  the  affillance  of  fucli 
vvfitcrs  , even  Sliakfpcaie  will  receive  no  diferedit. 

When  the  very  great  and  various  talents  of  the 
laft  editor,  particularly  lor  this  rvork  , are  con- 
fidcrcd,  it  will  occalion  much  regret  to  find,  that 
having  fuperintended  two  editions  of  his  favourite 
author  through  the  prefs,  he  has  at  length  declined 
the  laborious  oflicc,  and  committed  the  care  of  the 
prefent  edition  to  one  who  laments  with  the  reft  of 
the  world  the  feceffion  of  his  predccclfor ; being 
coiifcious,  as  well  of  his  own  inferiority,  as  of 
the  injury  the  publication  tvill  fuftain  by  the 
thangc. 

As  fome  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
prelent  edition,  it  may  be  thought  necelfary  to 
point  them  out.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  additions 
and  omiffioris.  The  additions  are  luch  as  have 
been  fupplied  by  the  laft  editor,  and  the  principal 
of  the  living  commentators.  To  mention  thefe 
alfiftanccs,  is  fufficient  to  excite  expeftation,  but  to 
fpeak  any  thing  in  their  praife  will  rve  fuperftuous 
to  thole  who  are  acquainted  with  their  former 
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labours.  Some  remarks  arc  alfo  added  from  new 
commentators  , and  lome  notices  extrailed  from 
books  ^yhich  ha.vc  been  publifhed  in  the  courfe  of 
a few  years  pafi.  x 

Of  the  omiffions  , the  moft  important  are  fome 
notes  which  have  been  demon  lira  ted  to  be  ill 
founded,  and  fome  which  were  fuppofetf  to  add  to 
the  fizc  of  the  volumes  without  increafing  their 
value.  It  may  probably  have  happened  that  a few 
are  rejefted  which  ought  to  have  been  retained  ; 
and  in  that  cafe  tlie  prefent  editor,  who  has  been 
the  occahon  of  their  removal  , will  feel  fome 
concern  from  the  injullice  of  his  proceeding.  He 
is  however  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  he  has 
omitted  will  be  pjirdoned  by  the -reader;  and  that 
the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  will  not  be  thought 
to  have  been  licentioully  indulged.  At  all  events  , 
that  the  cenfurc  may  fall  tvhcrc  it  ought , he  delires 
it  to  be  underflood  that  no  perfon  is  anfvverablc  for 
any  of  thefc  innovations  but  himlelf. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  lafl  editor,  that  the 
multitude  of  inflances  tvhich  have  been  produced 
to  exemplify  particular  words  , and  explain  obfolete 
cuRoms , may  , when  the  point  is  once  known  to  be 
cRabliflied,  be  diminlRied  by  any  future  editor, 
and  in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  feveral  quota- 
tions, which  were  heretofore  properly  introduced, 
are  now  curtailed.  Were  an  apology  required  on 
this  occafion  , the  prefent  editor  might  flielter  him- 
felf  under  the  authority  of  Prior,  who  long  ago 
has  faid, 

“ Thit  when  one’s  proofs  are  aptly  chofen, 

" Four  are  as  valid  as  tour  dozen.  ” ' 

The  prefent  editor  thinks  it  unnecelTary  to  fay 
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any  thing  of  his  own  fliare  in  the  work,  except 
that  he  undertook  it  in  confcquencc  of  an  applica- 
tion which  was  too  llauering  and  too  honourable 
to  him  to  decline.  He  mentions  this  only  to  have 
it  known  that  he  did  not  intrude  himfelf  into  the 
htuation.  He  is  not  infenliblc  , that  the  talk  would 
Jiave  been  better  executed  by  many  other  gentlc- 
rnen,  and  ])aiticularly  by  Ibme  whole  names  appear 
to  the  notes.  He  has  added  but  little  to  the  bulk 
of  the  volumes  from  his  own  obfervations , having, 
upon  every  occafion  , rather  chofen  to  avoid  a note, 
than  to  court  the  opportunity  of  inferting  one.  The 
liberty  he  has  taken  of  omitting  fome  remarks,  he 
is  confident,  has  been  exercilcd  without  prejudice 
and  without  partiality  ; and  therefore  , trufling  to 
the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  publick,  will 
forbear  to  detain  them  any  longer  from  the  enter- 
taiiiment  they  may  receive  from  the  greatefl  poet 
of  this  or  any  other  nation.  KEtu. 

Kov.  10.  1785. 

MR.  MALONE’S 

P R ,E  F A C E. 

In  the  following  work,  the  labour  of  eight  years, 

I have  endeavoured  , with  unceafing  folicitude  , / 

VO  give  a laithful  and  correft  edition  of  the  plays 
and  poems  of  Shakfpeare.  Whatever  imperfc£tion 
or  errors  therefore  may  be  found  in  it,  (and  what 
work  of  fo  great  length  and  difliculty  was  ever 
free  from  error  or  imperfedlion  ?)  will  , I iiuR,  be 
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imputed  to  any  otb.cr  caufe  than  want  of  zeal  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  talk  which  1 ventured  to 
undertake. 

The  difEc;ulties  to  be  encountered  by  an  editor 
of  the  works  of  Shaklpearc,  have  been  lo  Irequciuly 
Hated,  and  are  ib  generally  acknovx Icdgcd,  that  it 
may  feem  unneccllaiy  ^lo  conciliate  the  publick 
favour  by  tliis  plea;  but  as  ihcle  in  my  opinion 
have  in  loinc  particulars  been  over-rated,  and  in 
others  not  fufiicienily  inhllcd  on  , and  as  the  true 
Hate  of  the  ancient  copies  ot  this  poet’s  writings 
has  never  been  laid  before  the  publick,  I Htall 
confider  the  fubjebl  as  if  it  had  not  been  alieady 
difculfetl  by  preceding  editors. 

In  the  year  1 756  Dr.  Johnfon  pubHflicdthc  fol- 
lowing excellent  Ichenie  of  a new  edition  ofShak- 
fpeare’s  dramatick  pieces  , which  he  completed  in 

1765: 

When  the  works  of  Shakf]icarc  are,  after  fo 
many  editions  , again  offered  to  the  publick,  it  will 
doubtlefs  be  enquired  , why  Shakfpearc  ft.inds  in 
more  need  of  critical  afhflance  than  any  other  of 
the  En2;!illi  writers  , and  what  are  the  deficicucies 
of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  editor  m^y 
hope  to  fupply. 

a The  bufinefs  of  him  that  republiflies  an  an-< 
cient  book  is  , to  correft  w'hat  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obfeure.  To  have  a text  corrupt 
in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is,  among 
the  authors  that  have  written  fuicc  the  ufc  ot  types, 
almoft  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  Mofl  writers , by 
publlfliing  their  own  works,  prevent  all  vaiicus 
readings,  and  preclude  all  conjeblural  criticifm. 
Books  indeed  arc  lomciimes  publilhcd  after  the 
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death  of  him  who  produced  them,  but  they  arc 
better  fccured  from  corruptions  than  thefe  unfor- 
tunate compohtions.  They  lubfift  in  a fingle  copy, 
written  or  revifed  by  the  author;  and  tlie  faults 
of  the  printed  volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one 
defeent. 

ii  P>ut  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different:  lie  fold  them,  not  to  be 
printed,  bat  to  be  played.  hey  were  immediately 
copied  fpr  the  aftors,  and  multipRed  by  tranlcript 
after  tranlcript,  vitiated  by  the  blunders  of  the  pen- 
man, or  changed  by  the  affeflation  of  the  player; 
perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a jeft,  or  mutilated 
to  fliorten  the  rcjirelentation ; and  printed  at  lalt 
ivithout  the  conenrrence  of  the  author,  without 
the  conleut  of  the  proprietor,  from  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  flealth  out  of  the  feparatc 
parts  written  for  the  theatre:  and  thus  thrufl  into 
the  world  furreptitionlK'  and  haflily,  they  fuffered 
another  dejiravation  from  the  ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  piinters,  as  every  man  who  knows 
the  flate  of  the  prefs  in  that  age  will  readily  con- 
ceive. 

“ It  is  not  eafy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
fo  many  caufes  concurring  to  vitiate  a text.  No 
other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  fortune 
and  time  with  fo  little  care;  no  books  could  be  left 
in  hands  fo  likely  to  injure  them, as  plays  frequent- 
ly aefed  , yet  continued  in  manufeript  : no  other 
tranlcribers  were  likely  to  be  fo  little  qualified  Ibr 
their  talk,  as  thofe  who  cojiied  for  the  flage,  at  a 
time  when  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people>were  uni- 
verfally  illiterate : no  other  editions  were  made  Irorn 
fragments  fo  minutely  broken  , and  fo  fortuitoully 
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rc-nnitcd;  and  in  no  other  age  was  the  art  of  print? 
ing  in  iucli  unfkilful  hands. 

“ With  the  caufes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revifal  of  Shakfpeare’s  draijiatick  pieces  ueceffary, 
may  be  enumerated  the  caufes  of  obfcurity,  which 
may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age  , and  partly  to 
himfelf. 

“ When  a writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almofl  the  only  unforgotten  name  of 
a diflant  time,  he  is  necclTarily  obfeure.  Every  age 
h.rs  its  modes  of  fpeech,  and  its  call  of  thought; 
whith,  though  eafdy  explained  when  there  arc 
many  books  to  be  compared  with  each  other  be- 
come fometimes  unintelligible,  and  always  diffi- 
cult, when  there  arc  no  parallel  palfages  that  may 
- conduce  to  their  illuftration.  Shakfpeare  is  the  firfl 
confiderable  author  of  fublime  or  familiar  dialogue 
in  our  language.  Of  the  books  which  he  read, 
and  from  which  he  formed  his  llyle,  fome  perhaps 
have  periflied  , and  the  reft  are  ncgleifted.  His  imi- 
tations arc  therefore  unnoted,  his  allufions  are  un- 
difeovered , and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleafantry 
and  greatnefs  , are  loft  with  the  objccfts  to  which 
they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vanifti  when  the 
canvas  has  decayed. 

“ It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
he  drew  his  feenes  from  nature,  and  from  life.  He 
copied  the  manners  of  the  ^vorld  then  palfing  be- 
fore him  , and  has  more  allufions  than  other  poets 
to  tlic  traditions  and  fuperftitions  of  the  vulgar; 
whith  muft  therefore  be  traced  before  he  can  be 
underftood. 

“•  He  wrote  at  a time  when  our  poetical  language 
was  yet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of  our  phrafes 
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v.as  yet  in  flu<fl.uation , when  words  were  adopted 
at  pleafure  IVoin  the  neigldK)uviiig  languages , and 
wliilc  the  Saxon  was  lUll  vilibly  mingled  in  our 
diction.  The  reader  is  therefore  embarraffed  at  once 
, with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with  obfo- 
Ictencfsand  innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others, 
faflnon  produced  phrafcology,  which  fucceediug 
fafliion  Iwept  avvav  before  its  meaning  was  gene- 
rally known,  or  fuindcntly  authorized:  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made  upon 
our  language,  which  cliLoried  its  combinations, 
and  diflmbcd  its  uniformity. 

“ If  Shakfpearc  has  difficulties  above  other 
wiiiers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  ufe  of  the  common  col- 
loquial language,  and  confcqucntly  admitted  many 
phrales  allufive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial,  fuch  as 
wc  fpeak  and  hear  every  hour  without  obferving 
them;  and  of  which,  being  now  familiar,  we  do 
not  fufpecfl:  that  they  can  ever  grow  uncouth,  or 
that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can  ever  feem  re- 
mote. 

“ Thefe  arc  the  principal  caufes  of  the  obfeurity 
of  Shakfpearc  ; to  which  may  be  added  that  full- 
nefs  of  idea,  which  might  lometimcs  load  his  words 
with  more  fcntimciit  than  they  could  conveniently 
con'’oy,  and  that  rapidity  of  imagination  which 
ir.ight  hnrry  liim  to  a lecond  thought  bclore^he  had 
fully  explained  the  firll.  But  my  opinion  is,  that 
very  few  of  his  lines  were  difficult  to  his  andience, 
and  that  he  tiled  fuch  exprelhons  as  were  tlicii  com- 
mon, though  the  paucity  of  comemporaiy  waiters 
makes  them  now  feem  [icculiar. 

“ Authois  are  often  prailcd  lor  Improvement,  or 
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blamed  for  innovation  , with  very  little  juflicc , by 
thofe  who  readjfew  other  books  of  the  fame  age. 
Addifon  hiinfelf  has  been  fo  nnluccefsful  in  enu- 
merating the  )vords  with  which  Milton  has  enriched 
our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one  of 
which  Milton  was  the  author  : and  Bentley  has  yet 
more  unhappily  praifed  him  as  the  introducer  of 
thofe  elifions  into  Englifh  poetry,  which  had  been 
ufed  from  the  firfl  elfays  of  verfification-  among 
us  , and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  lall  that 
praftifed. 

“ Another  impediment,  not  the  leafl  vexatious 
to  the  comfnentator , is  the  exaftnefs  with  which 
Shakfpeare  followed  his  author.  Inllead  of  dilating 
his  thoughts  into  generalities  , and  exprefling  in- 
cidents with  poetical  latitude,  he  often  combines 
circumdanccs  unnecelfary  to  his  main  defign,  only 
bccaufc  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such 
paffages  can  be  illuflrated  only  by  him  who  has 
read  the  fame  dory  in  the  very  book  which  Shak- 
Ipeare  confulted. 

“ He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakfpeare, 
has  all  theie  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  thefc 
' obdrutdioiif  to  remove. 

“ 'I  hc  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be.  corrc£lcd 
by  a careful  collation  of  the  olded  copies,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  many  redorations  may  yet  be  made; 
at  lcad.it  will  be  nccelfary  to  collecT;  and  note  the 
variations  as  materials  for  future  critichs,  for  it  very 
often  happens  that  a wrong  reading  has  aPduity  to 
the  right. 

“ In  this  part  all  the  prefen:  editions  are  appa. 
Tcntly  and  intentionally  defetflivc.  1’hc  criticksdid 
not  fo  much  as  wilh  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  thofe 
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that  followed  them.  The  fame  books  arc  ftill  to  be 
compared ; the  work  that  has  been  done,  is  to  be 
done  again,  and  no  fingle  edition  will  fupply  the 
reader  with  a text  on  which  he  can  rely  as  the  bed 
copy  of  the  ^vorks  of  Shakfpeare. 

“ The  edition  now  propoled  will  at  lead  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all  the 
obfervable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can  be 
found; ’that , if  the  reader  is  not  latisfied  with  the 
editor’s  determination , he  may  have  the  means  of 
choollng  better  for  hiinfelf. 

“ Wliere  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  alhdancc,  then  begins  the 
talk  of  critical  fagacity : and  fome  changes  may 
well  be  admitted  in  a text  never  lettled  by  the  au- 
thor, andfo  long  expofed  to  caprice  and  ignorance. 
But  nothing  lliall  be  impofed , as  in  the  Oxford 
edition,  without  notice  of  the  alteration  ; nor  /liall 
conjeflurc  be  wantonly  or  unnccelTarily  indulged. 

“ It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  fpecious 
emendations  do  not  equally  Rrike  'all  minds  with 
conviction , nor  even  the  fame  mind  at  different 
times;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps  many  alte- 
rations may  be  propofed  as  eligible,  very  few  will 
be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a language  fo  ungram- 
matical as  the  Englifli,  and  fo  licentious  as  that  of 
Sliaklpcare  , cmendatory  criticilm  is  always  hazard- 
ous; nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  any  man  who  is  not 
particularly  verfed  in  the  tvritings  of  that  age.  and 
particulariy  hudious  of  his  author’s  diClion.  There 
is  danger  left  peculiarities  fliould  be  miftaken  for 
corruptions,  and  paffages  fejeClcd  as  unintelligible 
tvhich  a narrow  mind  happens  not  to  underhand! 

“ All  the  former  criticks  have  been  fo  much 
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employed  oii  tlie  corre£lion  of  the  text,  that  they 
have  not  fufTtciently  attended  to  the  elucidation  of 
paffages  obfeured  by  accident  or  time.  The  editor 
■will  endeavour  to  re^d  the  books  which  the  author 
read , to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its  fourcc  , and 
compare  his  copies  with  the  originals.  If  in  this 
part  of  his  defign  he  hopes  to  attain  any  degree  of 
fuperiority  to  his  predecelTors,  it  mull  be  confidered, 
that  he  has  the  advantage  of  their  labours;  that 
part  of  the  work  being  already  done,  more  care  is 
naturally  beflowed  on  the  other  part;  and  that,  to 
declare  the  truth , Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were 
very  ignorant  of  the  ancient  Englifli  literature  ; Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  by  more  important  {In- 
dies: and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be  jufl  to  his  me- 
mory, conQdered  learning  only  as  an  inftrument  of 
gain , and  made  no  further  inquiry  after  his  au- 
thor’s meaning,  when  once  he  had  notes  fulhcient 
to  embellifh  his  pagervith  the  expefted  decorations. 

, “ With  regard  to  obfolete  or  peculiar  diction, 

the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  fome  degree  of  con- 
fidence, having  had  more  motives  to  confidcr  the 
whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other  man 
from  its  fiifl  formation.  He  hopes,  that,  by  com- 
paring the  works  of  Shakfpeare  with  thole  of  wri- 
ters rvho  lived  at  the  fame  time,  immediately  pre- 
ceded, or  immediately  followed  him,  he  fhall  be 
able  to  afeertain  his  ambiguities,  difentanglc  his 
intricacies,  and  recover  the  meaning  of  words  now 
loll  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity. 

“ When  therefore  any  obfciirity  arifes  from  an 
allufion  to  fome  other  book,  the  puiTagc  will  be 
quoted.  Wiien  the  diftion  is  entangled  , it  tvill  be 
.cleared  by  a parapurale  or  interpretation.  , When 
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the  fenfe  is  broken  by  the  I’uppreflion  of  part  of  the 
fentiinent  in  plcafantry  or  pa(h,on  , the  connexion 
v\ill  be  fupplled.  When  any  forgotten  cuflom  is 
hinted,  care  will  be  taken  to  retrieve  and  explain  it. 
The  meaning  alTigned  to  doubtful  words  will  be 
fupported  by  the  authorities  of  other  writers,  or  by 
parallel  palTages  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf. 

“ The.  obfervation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  fomc  -of  Shak- 
fpearc’s  editors  have  attempted,  and  fome  have  ne* 
gle^lcd.  For  this  part  of  his  talk,  and  for  this  only, 
was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  indifputably  quali- 
fied: nor  has  Dr.  Warburton  followed  him  with 
lefs  diligence  pr  Icfs  fuccefs.  But  I never  obferved 
that  mankind  was  much  delighted  or  improved  by 
their  allerilks , commas,  or  double  commas;  of 
which  the  only  efiefl  is,  that  they  preclude  the  plea* 
fure  of  judging  for  ourfelves,  teach  the  young  and 
ignorant  to  decide  without  principles  ; defeat  curi* 
ofity  and  difeernment  by  leaving  them  lefs  to  dif- 
cover;  and,  atlall,  Ihew  the  opinion  of  the  critick, 
without  the  reafons  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
without  alfording  any  light  by  which  it  may  be 
examined. 

“ The  editor,  though  he  may  lefs  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  pleafe  his  reader  more, 
byfuppofnig  him  equally  able  with  himfelf  to  judge 
of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no  previous 
acquifition  of  remote  knowledge.  A defeription  of 
the  obvious  feenes  of  nature,  a reprefentation  of 
general  life,  a fentiment  of  retleftion  or  experience, 
a deduftionof  conclulive  argument,  a forcible  erup- 
tion of  effervefeent  paflion,  are  to  be  conlidered  as 
proportionate  to  common  apprehenlion , unaihfled 
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by  critical  officioufncfs ; fince  to  conceive  them, 
nothing  more  is  reqnilite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  hate  of  the  world,  and  thofe  faculties 
which  he  mull  always  bring  with  him  who  would 
read  Shakfi)care. 

“ Rut  when  the  beauty  arifes  from  fome  adapta- 
tion of  the  fentiinent  to  culloms  worn  out  of  ufe, 
to  opinions  not  univerfally  prevalent,  or  to  any 
accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which  cannot  be 
fupplied  by  common  under(la_iiding , or  common 
obfervation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a commentator  to  lend 
his  alhflance. 

“ The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited 
will  make  no  diflintO.  part  of  the  defign , being  re- 
ducible to  the  explanation  of  obfeure  palfages. 

“ The  editor  docs  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himfclf  from  the  comparifon  of  Shakfpearc’s 
fentiments  or  exprellion  with  thofe  of  ancient  or 
modern  authors,  or  from  the  difplay  of  any  beauty 
not  obvious  to  the  lludents  of  poetry  ; for  as  he 
hopes  to  leave  his  author  better  underftood,  he 
wiihes  likewile  to  procure  him  more  rational  ap- 
probation. 

“ The  former  editors  have  affe£led  to  flight  their 
predecelTors : but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valuable 
will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator,  that 
poflerity  may  confider  it  as  including  all  the  reft, 
and  exhibit  whatever  is  hitherto  known  of  the  great 
father  of  the  Englilh  drama.” 

Though  Dr.  Johnfon  has  here  pointed  out  with 
his  ufual  perfpicuity  and  vigour,  the  true  courfc  to 
be  taken  by  an  editor  of  Shakfpearc,  fome  of  the 
pofitlons  which  he  has  laid  down  may  be  contro- 
verted, and  fome  are  indubitably  nut  true.  It  it 
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not  true  tliat  the  plays  of  this  author  were  more  in- 
correflly  printed  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries: for  in  the  plays  of  Marlotve  , Marfton  , 

Fletcher,  MafTingcr,  and  otheis,  as  many  errors 
may  be  found.  It  is  not  true  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  in  no  other  age  in  fo  unfkilful  hands. 
Nor  is  it  true,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  Rated, 
that  “ thefe  plays  were  printed  from  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  Acalth  out  of  the  feparatc 
parts  written  for  the  theatre  : two  only  of  all  his 
dramas,  Tht  Merry  iriV«  of  Wiudjor  and  King 
Henry  V.  appear  to  have  been  thus  thrufl.  into  the 
world,  and  of  the  former  it  is  yet  a doubt  whether 
it  is  a firfl  (ketch  or  an  imperfeft  copy.  I do  not 
believe  that  words  were  then  adopted  at  plcafurc 
from  the  neighbouring  languages,  or  that  an  anti- 
quated didion  was  then  employed  by  any  poet  but 
Spenfer.  That  the  obfenrities  of  our  author,  to 
whatever  caufe  they  may  be  referred,  do  not  arife 
from  the  ]>aucity  of  contemporary  writers , the 
prefent  edition  may  furnifh  indifputablc  evidence. 
And  lafUy,  if  it  be  true,  that  “ very  few  of  Shak- 
fpeare’s  lines  were  dillictilt  to  hisaudieftce,  and 
that  he  ufed  fuch  expreffions  as  were  then  com- 
mon,” (a  pofition  of  svhich  I have  not  the  fmalleft 
doubt,)  it  cannot  be  true,  that  u his  reader  is  cm- 
barralTed  at  once  with  dead  and  with  foreign  lan- 
guages, with  obfoletenefs  and  innovation  " 

When  Mr.  J^oj>e  firfl  undertook  the  talk  of  revi- 
fing  thefe  plays,  every  anomaly  of  language,  and 
every  exprelTion  that  was  not  underdood  at  that 
time  , were  confidcred  as  errors  or  corruptions,  and 
the  text  was  altered  , or  amended,  as  it  was  called, 
at  pleafure.  The  principal  writers  of  the  early  pari 
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of  this  century  feem  never  to  have  looked  behind 
them  , and  to  have  coniidered  their  own  era  and 
their  own  phrafeology  as.thc  flandard  of  pcrfc£lion  : 
hence  from  the  time  of  Pope's  edition  , for  above 
twenty  years,  to  alter  Shakfpeare's  text  and  to 
reftore  it,  were  confidered  as  fynonymous  terms. 
During  the  lall  thirty  years  our  principal  employ- 
ment has  been  to  rejlore,  in  the  true  lenfe  of  the 
word ; to  cje£l  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  innova- 
tions made  by  our  predecelfors  from  ignorance  of 
tlie  phrafeology  and  cuftoms  of  the  age  in  which 
Shakfpeaic  lived. 

As  on  the  one  hand  our  poet’s  text  has  been 
delcribed  as  more  corrupt  than  it  really  is,  fo  on 
the  other,  the  labour  required  to  invefligate  fugi- 
tive allulions  , to  explain  and  jullify  oblolete  phra- 
leology  by  parallel  paffages  from  contemporary 
authors,  and  to  form  a genuine  text  by  a faithful 
collation  of  the  original  copies , has  not  perhaps 
had  that  notice  to  which  it  is  entitled ; for  undoubt- 
edly it  is  a laborious  and  a difficult  talk:  and  the 
due  execution  of  this  it  is  , which  can  alone  en- 
title an  editor  of  Shakfpeare  to  the  favour  of  the 
publiek. 

1 have  fald  that  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  ancient  copies  of  Shakfpeare’s  plays  has 
never  been  pfecifely  afeertained.  To  prove  this, 
it  will  be  necelfary  to  go  into  a long  and  minute 
difculfion  , for  which,  however,  no  apology  is  ne- 
cell’ary  : for  though  to  explain  and  illuflrate  the  wri- 
tings of  our  poet  is  a principal  duty  of  his  editor, 
to  afeertain  his  genuine  text,  to  fix  what  is  to  be 
explained,  is  his  firfl  and  immediate  objed:  and  till 
it  be  cAablilhed  which  of  the  ancient  copies  is  en- 
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titled  to  preference,  we  have  no  criterion  bv  which 
the  text  can  be  afeertained. 

Fifteen  of  ShaUlpcarc’s  plays  were,  printed  in 
quarto  antecedent  to  the  firll  cornjslete  col!c£tion 
of  Lis  works,  which  was  puhlilhcd  h)'  his  fellow- 
comedians  in  iGsS.  Thcle  plays  arc,  A Mitljummer 
A'i"ht's  Dream,  Love's  Lulour's  Lojl,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet,  The  Txoo  parts  of  Kir^  Henry  IV. 
Kinp;  Richard  II.  King  Richard  HI.  'The  Merchant 
if  Venice,  King  Henry  F.  Much  Ado  ahonl  h'othing, 
J 'he  Merry  UVi’cs  of  Windfor,  Troilus  and  Creffeda , 
King  Lear,  and  Othello. 

'I'hc  players , when  they  mention  thefe  copies, 
reprclent  them  all  as  mutilated,  and  imperfefl ; hut 
this  was  merely  thrown  out  to  give  an  additional 
\aluc  to  their  own  edition,  and  is  not  fit i6lly  true 
of  any  hut  two  of  the  rvhole  numher  ; The  Merry 
Il'/ii'Ci  <1/  Windfor,  zuii  King  Henry  F. — With  refpeft 
to  the  other  thirteen  copies,  though  inidouhtcdly 
they  were  all  fiirreptitious  , that  is,  ffoicn  from  tire 
])layiioufc,  and  printed  without  the  confent  of  the 
tiuthor  or  the  projirietors , they  in  gcnnal  arc  pre- 
letahlc  to  the  exhibition  of  the  fame  plays  in  the 
folio;  for  this  plain  reafon , hccaufe,  inflcad  of 
j^rinting  thefe  plays  from  a nranulcript,  the  editors 
of  the  folio,  to  fave  labour,  or  from  fome  other 
motive,  printed  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the 
very  copies  which  they'  reprefemed  as  maimed  and 
imperfeiV,  and  Ircquenily  from  a late,  inllcad  of 
the  carliell,  edition;  in  fome  inRanccs  with  addi- 
tions and  alterations  of  their  own.  '1  hus  therefore 
the  ftrfl  lolio,  as  far  as  rcfpefls  the  plays  above  enu- 
merated , labours  under  the  difadvantnge  of  being 
Bt  Jcafl  a Iccond,  and  in  fome  cafes  a third , edition 
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of  thefc  quartos.  I do  not  however  mean  to  fay, 
that  many  valuable  corrcflions  ofpaffages  undoubt- 
edly corrupt  in  the  quartos  are  not  found  in  the 
folio  copy;  or  that  a fingle  line  of  thefe  plays 
fliould  be  printed  by  a careful  editor  without  a-mi- 
jiute  examination,  and  collation  of  both  copies; 
but  tliofe  quartos  were  in  general  the  bafis  on, 
which  the  folio  editors  built,  and  are  entitled  to 
our  particular  attention  and  examination  as  JirJl 
editions. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant 
with  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs,  that,  (unlefs  when 
the  author  correfls  and  revifes  his  own  works. ) as 
editions  of  books  are  multiplied  , their  errors  arc 
multiplied  alfo;  and  that  confequently  every  fuch 
edition  is  more  or  lefs  correft,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  or  is  more  dillant  from  the  firft.  A few 
inflances  of  the  gradual  pro grefs  of  corruption  will 
fully  evince  the  truth  of  this  alfertion. 

In  the  origiiial  copy  of  King  Richard  II.  4to. 

A6l  II.  fc.  ii.  arc  thefe  lines: 

(I  You  promis’d  , when  you  parted  with  the  king, 

4i  To  lay  alide  life-harming  heavinefs.” 

In  a fubfequent  quarto,  printed  in  1608  , inllead 
of  life-harming  we  find  HAhT-harming ; which  bc« 
ing  perceived  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  be  non- 
fenfe,  he  fubllituted,  inllead  of  it,  — SELF-Aar- 
ining  heavinefs. 

In  the  original  copy  of  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I. 
printed  in  i5g8,  A61  IV.  fc.  iv.  we  find — 

n And  what  with  Owen  Glendower’s  ahrence  thence, 
n (Who  wiili  them  was  a ral{d  finew  too  , )”  See. 
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In  the  fourth  quarto  printed  in  i6o8,  the  article 
being  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor, 
and  the  line  printed  thus, 

ii  Who  wiih  them  was  rated  Cncw  too,” 

the  editor  of  the  next  quarto,  (which  was  copied 
by  the  folio,)  inRead  of  examining  the  fii  R edition, 
amended  the  error  (leaving  the  metre  Rill  imper- 
feft)  by  reading  — 

II  Who  with  them  was  rated  firmh  too." 

So  , in  the  fame  play,  Aa  I.  fc.  iii.  inRead  of  the 
reading  of  the  carlicR  copy  — 

It  W'hy  what  a tanJy  deal  of  courtefy ” 

cmidy  being  printed  in  the  firR  folio  inRead  of 
cATtdy,  by  the  accidental  iiivcrfion  of  the  letters,  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  corredied  the  error  by 
lubftituilng  gaiody,  ’ 

So,  in  the  fhme  play,  Adi  III.  fc.  i.  inRead  of  the 
reading  of  the  earliefl  impreffion  , 

u The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth. " 

in  the  fecond  and  the  fubfequent  quartos,  the  line 
by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor  was  exhibited 
Without  the  \^oxd  huge: 

<i  The  fr.ime  and  foundation  of  the  earth ” 

and  the  editor  of  the  folio  . finding  the  metre  im- 
perfect,  iupphdd  it  by  reading, 

*<  The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth.” 
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Another  line  in  Aft  V.  fc.  ult.  is  thus  exhibited 
in  the  quarto  , i5g8  : 

u But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death — ” 

Earth  being  printed  inhead  of  earthy,  in  the  next 
and  the  fubfequent  quarto  copies,  the  editor  of  the 
Iblio  amended  the  line  thus: 

u But  that  the  earth  and  the  cold  hand  of  death — .” 

Again , in  the  preceding  fccne , vve  find  in  the 
firft  copy, 

I was  not  born  a yielder , thou  proud  Scot.”  — 

inflead  of  which  in  the  fifth  quarto,  i6i3 , we  have 

<(  I was  not  born  to  yield,  thou  proud  Scot,” 

This  being  the  copy  that  was  ufed  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio  , inllead  of  examining  the  moft  ancient 
imprejfion,  he  correfted  the  error  according  to  his 
own  fancy,  and  probably  while  the  work  was  paC- 
fing  through  theprefs,  by  reading  — 

u I was  not  born  to  yield,  tboii  haughty  Scot." 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Juliet  fays  to  her  nurfe, 

((  In  faith,  I am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well.” 

and  this  line  in  the  firft  folio  being  corruptly  ex- 
hibited — 

^ ((  In  faith, , I am  forry  that  thou  are/a  well.” 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  obtain  fomefenfe, 
printed  — 

(t  In  faith,  I am  forry  that  thou  irt/a  ill." 
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In  the  quarto  copy  of  the  fame  play,  publifheci 
in  1599,  we  find — 

II O happy  dagger, 

II  Tills  is  thy  {heath  there  rull,  aud  let  me  dir.” 

In  the  next  quarto,  1609,  the  laft  line  is  thus 
Teprefented:  , 

II  'Tii  is  tliy  {heath,’’  See. 

"1  he  editor  of  the  folio,  feeing  that  this  was  ma- 
nifeflly  wrong,  ablurdlv  concfled  the  error  thus: 

II  Tis  in  thy  flicath  ; there  riifl , and  let  me  die.” 

Again  , in  the  fame  play,  quarto,  i5gQ,miJhav'd 
being  corruptly  printed  for  mijhchavd. — 

II  But  like  a mijimv  d and  fullcn  svench — ” 

the  editor  of  the  firll  folio  , to  obtain  fomething 
like  Icnfe,  reads  — 

11  But  like  a miijhaf  d and  fullen  wench — .” 

and  inllead  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio, 
for  the  fake  of  metre,  gives  us  — 

II  But  like  a mhjhap' d and  a fullen  wench — 

Again  , in  the  firfl  feenc  of  King  Richard  III. 
quarto  , i5g7  , we  find  this  line  : ' 

II  That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.” 

In  the  next  quarto  , and  all  fubfequent,  tempts  is 
coiruptly  printed  inflcad  of  tempers.  The  line  then 
wanting  a fyllable  , the  editor  of  the  folio  printed  ^ 
it  thus; 

11  That  tempts  him  to  this  harjh  extremity.” 

Not  to  weary  my  reader,  I fliall  add  but  trvo 
more  inllanccs,  from  Romeo  and  Juliet: 
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(I  Away  to  lifaven,  rcfpeftive  lenity  , 
a And  fre-tfd  fury  be  my  eondufl  now  ! ” 

fays  Romeo,  wlicn  provoked  by  the  appearance  of 
his  rival.  Inflcad  of  this,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto  i5g7,  the  line,  in  the  quarto,  logg,  is 
thus  corruptly  exhibited: 

And  fire  end  fury  be  my  con'duA  now  !” 

In  the  fubfequent  quarto  copy  and  was  fubflitutecl 
for  end;  and  accordingly  in  the  folio  the  poet’s 
fine  imagery  is  entirely  loft,  and  Romeo  exclaims, 

((  And  fire  and  fury  l>e  my  rondufl  now  ! ” 

The  other  inftance  in  the  fame  play  is  not  lefs 
remarkable.  In  the  quarto,  i5gg,  tlie  Friar,  ad- 
drefTing  Romeo,  is  made  to  fay. 

Thou  full  vp  thy  fortune,  and  thy  love.” 

The  editor  of  the  folio  perceiving  here  a grofs 
corrupiion,  fubflituted  thele  words: 

Thou  pulleji  up  thy  fortune,  and  thy  love; ” 

not  perceiving  that  up  was  a mi.'print  for  upon, 
and  puts  (or  pouts,  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  was  written  inflead  of  powt'Jl,]  as  he  would 
have  found  by  looking  into  another  copy  tvithoiit 
a date,  and  as  he  might  have  conje6fured  from  the 
correfponding  line  in  the  original  play  printed  iu 
j5g7  , had  he  ever  examined  it: 

II  Thou upon  thy  fate,  that  fmilcs  on  thee.” 

So  little  known  indeed  was  the  value  of  the  early 
impreffions  ol  books,  (not  revifed  or  corre£led  by 
their  authors,)  that  King  Charles  the  FirR  , though 
a great  admirer  of  our  poet,  \vas  contented  with 
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the  fecond  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  unconfeious 
of  the  numerous  mllreprcfentations  and  interpola- 
tions by  which  every  page  of  that  copy  is  disfigured  ; 
and  in  a volume  of  the  quarto  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  rthich  formerly  belonged  to  that 
king,  and  is  now  in  my  colle^lion,  1 did  not  find 
a fmglc  firR  imprclTlon.  In  like  manner  Sir  Wil- 
liam D'Avennnt , when  he  made  his  alteration  of 
the  play  of  Macl>etli , appears  to  liavc  ufed  the  third 
lolio  printed  in  1664.* 

'J  he  various  readings  found  in  the  diferent  ini- 
prcflions  of  the  quarto  copies  arc  Irequently  men- 
tioned by  the  late  editors  : it  is  obcious  from  what 
has  been  already  Rated,  that  the  firR  cditioir  ol 
each  play  is  alone  of  any  authority,’  and  accord- 
ingly to  no  other  have  1 paid  any  attention.  All 
the  variations  in  the  fubfec.ucnt  quartos  were  made 
by  accident  or  caprice.  Where,  however,  there  arc 
two  editions  printed  in  the  fame  year,  or  an  undated 
copy , it  is  ncccRary  to  examine  each  of  them  , be- 
caufe  which  of  them  was  firR,  can  not  be  afeer- 
tained ; and  btnrg  each  printed  from  a manufeript, 
they  carry  with  them  a degree  of  authority  to  which 
a re-imprcRion  cannot  be  entitled.  Of  the  tragedy 
of  King  Lear  there  arc  no  Icfs  than  three  copies, 
varying  from  each  otlier,  printed  for  the  fame  book- 
feller,  and  in  the  fame  year. 

■*  lii  lliat  copy  anoint  beine  corruptly  printed  inficad  ofarcint. 
Anoint  thee,  cvitch,  the  nimp-fed  ronyou  cries,”  , 
the  error  was  iinplicitly  adopted  by  D'Avenant. 

^ F.y.cept  only  in  the  inflance  of  li  nieo  and  Juliet,  where 
the  firll  copy,  printed  in  l5g7,  appear^  to  be  an  iraperfcfl 
Iketcli,  and  therefore  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  Yet  even 
this  (utnilhes  many  valuable  corredions  of  the  more  perfeff 
copy  of  that  tragedy  in  its  prefent  hate,  pilnted  In  iSgg. 
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Of  all  the  plays  of  which  there  are  no  quarto 
copies  extant,  the  firh  folio,  printed  in  i6a3,  is 
the  only  authentick  edition. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  fomc  that 
the  fecond  inipreffioij  of  that  book,  publifhed  in 
i63a,  has  a limilar  claim  to  authenticity,  u Who- 
ever has  any  of  the  folios  , (fays  Dr. Johnfon, ) has 
all,  excepting  tliole  diverfuies  which  mere  reitera- 
tion of  editions  will  produce.  1 collated  them  all  / 

at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  uled  only  the  firfl, 
from  which  (he  afterwards  adds,)  the  lubfequent 
folios  never  differ  but  by  accident  or  negligence." 

Mr.  Steevens,  however,  does  not  (ublcribe  to  this 
opinion,  a The  edition  of  i63a,  (fays  that  gentle- 
man,) isnot  without  value  ; for  though  it  be  infome  v 

places  more  incorre£lly  printed  than  the  preceding 
one,  it  has  likewife  the  advantage  of  various  read- 
ings, which  are  not  merely  fuch  as  re-iteration  of 
copies  will  naturally  produce.” 

What  Dr.  Johnfon  has  dated,  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. The  fecond  folio  dees  indeed  very' frequently 
differ  from  the  firft  by  negligence  or  chance;  but 
much  more  frequently  by  the  editor’s  profound 
ignorance  of  our  poet’s  phrafeology  and  metre,  in 
confcquence  of  which  there  is  fcarce  a page  of  the 
book  which  is  not  disfigured  by  the  capricious  alte-  ^ 
rations  introduced  by  the  perfon  to  w'hom  the  care 
of  that  impreflion  was  entrufled.  This  perfon  in 
fad,  whoever  he  was,  and  Mr.  Pope,  were  the  two 
great  corrupters  of  our  poet’s  text;  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  arbitrary  alterations  introduced  by 
thefe  two  editors  were  numbered , in  the  plays  of 
which  no  cjuarto  copies  are  extant,  they  would 
gready  exceed  all  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 
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prcfs  in  the  original  and  only  amhentick  copy  of 
thofe  plays.  Though  niy  judgment  on  this  fubjecE 
lias  been  formed  alter  a very  careful  examination,  I 
cannot  expeft  that  it  lliould  be  received  on  my  mere 
affertion  : and  therefore  it  is  necellary  to  fubflantiate 
it  by  proof.  'I  his  cannot  be  elfefled  but  by  a long, 
minute,  and  what  I am  afraid  will  appear  to  many, 
an  unintcrelling  dilquifition  : but  let  it  Hill  be  re- 
membered that  to  afeertain  the  genuine  text  ofthefe 
plays  is  an  objc£f  of  great  importance.  i 

On  a revilion  of  the  fecond  folio  printed  in  i 73a, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  editor  of  that  book  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  our  poet’s  phrafeology  and 
metre,  and  that  various  alterations  were  made  by 
him , in  confequence  of  that  ignorance,  which  ren- 
der his  edition  of  no  value  whatfoever. 

I.  His  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare’s  phrafeology 
is  proved  by  the  following  among  many  other  in- 
flances. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  double  negadvc  was 
the  cullomary  and  authorized  language  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  therefore,  inftead  of — 

u Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I owe. " 

Corned;  of  Errors,  Ad  HI.  fc.  ii. 

he  printed  — . 

Nor  to  her  bed  a homage  do  I owe.” 

So,  in  As  you  like  it,  A£l  II.  fc.  iv.  inftead  of — - 
((  I can  not  go  no  further,”  he  printed-— «tl  can  go 
no  further.  ” 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  A£l  III.  fc.  i.  Hero, 
fpeaking  of  Beatrice,  fays  , 

there  will  Ihe  hide  her, 

11  To  lifitu  «w  propoft. 
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for  which  the  fecond  folio  fubhitutes— 

ti thtre  will  fhe  hide  her, 

II  To  lilten  lo  OUT  purpoje."  v 

Again,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  A(fl  I.  fc.  ii. 

Thou  doll  make  poflible,  things  not  fo  held.” 

I 

The  plain  meaning  is , then  doft  make  thofe 
things  polTible , which  are  held  to  be  irnpolTible, 
But  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , not  underhand- 
ing  the  line,  reads  — 

(I  Thou  doll  make  poflible  things  not  to  if  fo  held;" 

i.  e.  thou  dofl  make  thofe  things  to  be  efleemed 
impohible,  which  are  poflible:  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  the  poet  meant. 

In  the  fame  play  is  this  line  : 

((  1 am  appointed  him  to  murder  you.” 

Here  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , not  being 
converfant  with  Shakfpeare’s  irregular  language, 
reads  — 

((  I appointed  him  to  murder  you.  ” 

Again,  in  Macbeth: 

u This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

it  By  the  name  of  moll  kind  hollefs  ; and y%uf  up  * 

tt  In  meafurelcfs  content." 

Not  knowing  that  Jhut  up  meant  concluded,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  fecond  folio  reads  — 

it and  fliut  it  up  Qi.  e.  the  diamond] 

tt  In  meafurelcfs  content. 

In  the  fame  play  the  word  lated,  (tt  Now  fpura 
the  ’/tired  traveller — -”)  not  being  underftood  , is 
changed  to  latejl,  and  Colma-Inch  to  Colmcs-Ztiii. 
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Again,  ibidem:  when  Macbeth  fays,  a Hang 
thofc  that  talk,  of  fear,”  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
words  are  not  a wifli  or  imprecation  , but  an  in- 
junflion  to  hang  all  the  cowards  in  Scotland.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  however,  confidCring 
the  palfage  in  the  former  light,  reads: 

t(  Hang  diem  that  Jland  in  fear!  ” 

From  the  fame  ignorance, 

X And  all  our  yeflerdays  have  lighted  fools 
X The  way  to  death.” 

is  changed  to  — . 

X And  all  our  yefterdays  have  lighted  fools 
«i  The  way  to Jiudj/  death.” 

In  King  Richard  II.  Bolingbroke  fays, 

X And  I muft  find  that  title  in  your  longue,”  See. 

i.  c.  you  mull  addrefs  me  by  that  title.  But  this  not 
being  underftood,  town  is  in  the  fecond  folio  fub- 
flitutcd  for  tongue. 

The  double  comp-arative  is  common  in  the  plays 
of  Shakfpeare.  Yet,  inhead  of 

X I’ll  give  my  reafont 

- X More  uiorlhier  than  their  voices.  ” 

, Coriolanus , Afl  HI.  fc.  I.  Firll  Folio. 

we  have  in  the  fecond  copy, 

X More  worthy  than  tlieir  voices.” 

So,  in  Othello  , A£l  I.  fc.  v.  — ts  opinion,  a fove- 
reign  miftrefs  of  effefts  , throws  a more  fajer  voice 

on  you,” — is  changed  in  the  fecond  folio,  to 

ts  opinion.  See.  throws  a more  Jnfe  voice  on  you.  ” 
Again,  in  Hamlet,  Afl  III.  fc.  ii.  inftead  of  — 
ts  your  wifdom  Ihould  fhew  itfclf  more  richer  , to 
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lignify  this  to  the  doftor;  ” vre  find  in  the  copy  of 

1602  , n your  wifdom  fliould  ftiew  itlelf  mi^e 

rich,"  See. 

In  The  IVi/iler's  Tale,  the  word  vajl  not  being 
underflood, 

tt thfy  (hook  hands  as  over  a vajl."  FIrft  Folio. 

We  find  in  the  fecond  copy,  tt  — as  over  a vafl fea." 

Ilf  King  John , A£1  V.  fc.  v.  firfl  folio  , are  thefe 
lines : 

It The  Englith  lords 

tt  By  his  peifuafion  arc  tigain  fallen  off.” 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  thinking,  I fnp- 
pofe  , that  as  thefe  lords  had  not  h'Jore  delerted  tiie 
Trench  king,  it  was  improper  to  fay  that  they  had 
again  fallen  off,  fubflituted  tt  — are  at  lajt  fallen 
oil;”  not  perceiving  that  the  meaning  is,  that  thefe 
lords  had  gone  back  again  to  their  own  countrymen, 
whom  they  had  before  deferted. 

In  King  Henry  VIII.  AtflII.  fc.  ii.  Norfolk  fpeak- 
ing  of  Wolfey,  fays,  tt  111  venture  one  Have  at 
him.”  This  being  milunderflood , is  changed  in  the 
fecond  copy  to  — tt  I’ll  venture  one  heave  at  him.” 

Juliui  Cts/(ir  likevvife  furniflies  various  fpecimens 
of  his  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare’s  language.  The 
phrale,  to  bear  hard,  not  being  underllood,  inflead 
of — 

tt  Calus  Ligarlus  doth  bear  Cefar  hard."  FlrB  Folio, 
we  find  in  the  fecond  copy, 

ti  Calus  Ligarlus  doth  bear  Ca  Lr  hatred." 

. and  from  the  fame  caufc  the  words  dank,  blefl,  and 
VoL.  I.  Dd 
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hurtled,  arc  (lifmifTed  from  tlie  text,  and  inorc  fami< 
lia^words  fubllituted  in  their  room.  * 

Li  like  manner  in  the  third  aft  of  Coriolanus,  fc.  li. 
the  ancient  verb  to  owe,  i.  e.  to  poffcfs,  is  difearded 
by  this  editor,  and  own  fubRituted  in  its  place. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  find  in  the  original 
copy  thefe  lines: 

<1 1 fay  again,  thy  fpirit 

i(  Is  all  afraid  to  govern  tlice  near  him, 
ti  But  he  alway  , 'tis  noble." 

InRead  of  rcRoring  the  true  word  away,  which 
was  tluis  corruptly  exhibited,  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  , “without  any  regard  to  the  context, 
altered  another  part  of  the  line,  and  abfurdly  print- 
ed— n Rut  he  alway  is  noble.” 

In  the  fame  play,  Aft  I.  fc.  iii.  Cleopatra  fays  to 
Charmian — ss  Quick  and  return;”  for  which  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , not  knowing  that  quick 
was  cither  ufed  adverbially,  or  clliptically  for  Be 
quick,  fubRitutes  — n Quickly,  and  return.” 

In  Tmon  of  Athens,  are  ihefc  lines  : 

K And  that  unaptnefs  made  your  minillcr 
Cl  Thus  to  cxcufe  youiftlf.” 

i.  e.  and  made  that  unaptnefs  your  miniRer  to  ex- 
cufc  yourfclf;  or,  in  other  words,  availed  yourfelf 
of  that  unaptnefs  as  an  excufe  for  your  own  con- 
du(R.  The  words  being  inverted  and  put  out  of 

^ u To  walk  nnSraced,  and  fuck  up  the  humours 
((  Of  the  dank  mori'iup’*  FIrft  Folio. 

((  Of  the  dark  raornincj.”  Second  Folio. 

44  \Vt  arc  blej}  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him.”  Firft  Folio* 

44  VVe  are  that  Rorre  is  Tid  of  him'.”  Second  Folio* 
44  The  nnife  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.”  Flrft  Folio. 

44  The  noife  of  battle  hurried  In  the  air*”  Second  folio* 
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their  natural  order  , the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
fuppofed  that  unaptnejs,  being  placed  firll,  mull  be 
the  nominative  cafe  , and  therefore  reads  — 

((  And  that  unaptnefs  made  ^ou  mmiftcr, 

((  Thus  to  cxcufc  yourfcif. 

In  that  play,  from  the  fame  ignorance  , inllead 
of  Timon’s  exhortation  to  the  thieves  , to  kill  as 
well  as  rob.  — uTake  wealth  and  together,  ” 
we  find  in  the  fecond  copy,  Take  wealth,  and 
live  together.”  And  with  equal  Ignorance  and  li-. 
centioufnefs  this  editor  altered  the  epitaph  on 
Tiraon  , to  tender  it  what  he  thought  metrical , by 
leaving  out  various  words.  In  the  original  edition 
it  appears  as  it  does  in  Plutarch,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  variations  in  the  fecond 
copy  were  here  , as  in  other  places , all  arbitrary 
and  cajuricious. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  we  have — 

.1  / defil’d  Und.” 
and  — 

ti  O , my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a word,"  8cc. 

The  editor  not  undcrllandiug  either  of  thefe 
pafiages,  and  fuppofing  that  I in  the  firll  of  them 
was  ufed  as  a perlonal  pronoun,  { whereas  it  Hands 
according  to  the  ufage  of  that  time  for  the  affirma- 
tive particle,  ay,)  reads  in  the  firfl  line, 

(1  1 defy  Und 

and  exhibits  the  other  line  thus  : ^ 

11  O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a luarM,”  &c. 

Our  author  and  the  contemporary  writers  gene- 
rally write  wan,  not  war,  See.  The  editor  of  the 

D d a 
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fecond  folio  being  unapprifed  of  this,  reads  ia 
Antony  and  Cleopatia,  A£l  III.  fc.  v.  ((  Cicfar  hav- 
ing made  life  of  him  in  the  ■war  againd  Pompey,” — . 
inllead  of  -wars  , the  reading  of  tlic  original  copy. 

The  feventh  fcene  of  the  fourth  a£l  of  this  play 
concludes  with  thefc  words:  tt  Difpatch. — Eno- 
barbus ! ” Antony,  who  is  thefpcakcr,  defires  his 
attendant  Eros  to  difpatch , and  then  pronounces 
the  name  Enoharbus,  who  had  recently  deferted 
him,  and  whofe  lofs  he  here  laments.  But  there 
being  no  perfon  on  the  fcene  but  Eros,  and  the 
point  being  inadvertently  omitted  after  the  word 
difpatch,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fuppofed 
that  Enobarbus  mud  have  been  an  error  of  the 
prefs,  and  therefore  reads: 

(t  Difpatch  , Eros." 

In  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  CrefTida  fays, 
ct  Things  won  are  done-,  joy's  Joul  lies  in  the  doing." 

i.  c.  the  Joul  of  joy  lies,  See.  So,  /due’s  vifible 
foul,"  and  n m'y  foul  of  s^ounfel;"  expredions  like- 
wife  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  Here  alfo  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  exhibits  equal  ignorance  of  his 
author;  for  indcad  of  this  eminently  beautiful  cx.- 
prcinon,  he  has  given  us — 

u Things  won  are  done;  Me  foul's  joy  lies  in  doing." 

In  King  Richard  III.  Ratcliff,  addreffing  the  lords 
atPomfret,  fays, 

t(  Make  halle,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.” 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  alike 
ignorant  of  the  poet’s  language  and  metre,  has 
fubduuted, 
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((  Make  bade,  the  hour  of  death  ii  now  expir'd." 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

u The  earth  hath  fwallow’d  all  my  hopes  butfhe. ” 

The  word  The  being  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
firfl  folio , the  editor  of  the  fecond  fupplied  the 
ilcfe^  by  reading — 

(1  Earth  hath  up  fwallow'd  all  my  hopes  hut  0ie. 

Again, 'in  the  fame  play;  st  I’ll  lay  fourteen  of 
my  teeth  , and  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken  , 1 have 
but  four:”  not  underftanding  the  word  teen,  he 
fubflituted  teeth  inflcad  of  it. 

Again , ibidem : 

((  Prick’d  from  the  lazy' finger  of  a maid  — " 

Alan  being  corruptly  printed  inflcad  of  maid  in  the 
firfl.  folio,  t6a3,  the  editor  of  the  fecond,  who 
never  examined  a Angle  quarto  copy,  ’ correfted. 
the  error  at  random,  by  reading  — 

t That  this  editor  never  examined  any  of  the  quarto  ct^ 
pies,  is  proved  by  the  following  inflances  : 

In  Troilus  and  Crcjfida,  we  find  in  the  firft  folio: 

(t the  remainder  viands 

ii  W’e  do  not  throw  in  unrefpeflive  fame, 
ii  Eccaufe  we  now  are  full.” 

Finding  this  nonfenfe,  he  printed  tt  in  unrefpeflive  ^/aee." 
In  the  quarto  he  would  have  found  the  true  word  — ftevc. 

Again  , in  the  fame  play,  the  following  lines  are  thus  cor* 
ruptly  exhibited  : 

41  That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worlhip  Ajax; 

44  Since  things  in  motion  begin  to  catch  the  eye, 

44  Than  what  not  ftirs.” 

the  words — 44  begin  to,"  being  Inadvertently  repeated  in  lb  a 
fecond  line,  by  the  compolitor's  eye  glancing  on  the  line 
above.  , 
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It  Pr  ick’d  from  the  lary  finger  of  a njomas.” 

Again  : 

' it  Dofl  thou  love  me  ? I know  thou  wilt  fiiy,  ay  : ” 

The  word  me  being  omitted  in  the  fli  fl.  folio,  the 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , iiiftead  of  examining  the 
quarto,  where  he  would  have  found  the  true  reading,* 

Since  tilings  in  motion  Jiioner  catch  the  eye,” 
thought  only  of  amending  the  metre,  and  printed  the  line 
thus ; 

11  Since  things  in  motion  'gin  to  catch  the  eye — ” 
leaving  the  pallagc  nonfenfe,  as  he  found  it. 

So,  in  Ttini  Andronicut : 

" And  let  no  comfort  delight  mine  ear  — ” 
being  erroneoully  printed  in  the  lirll  folio,  inheadof  “ And 
,lci  no  cemforttr''  See.  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  correSed 
the  error  according  to  his  fancy,  by  reading — 

“ And  let  no  comfort  elfe  delight  mine  ear,  ” 

So,  in  Love's  Labour's  I-oft,  Vol.  V'U.  p.  267  : “ Old  Man- 
tuan , who  undcrAands  thee  not,  loves  thee  not,"  The  wbrds  in 
the  Italick  charader  being  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  firfl 
folio,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  iiiAcad  of  applying  to 
the  quarto  to  cure  the  defefl,  printed  the  palfage  juA  as  he 
found  it;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  fame  play  implicitly- 
followed  the  error  of  the  ArA  folio  , which  has  been  already 
mentioned , 

“ O , that  your  face  were  fo  full  of  O's  — ” 
though  the  omiAion  of  the  word  not,  which  is  found  In  the 
quarto,  made  the  paffage  nonfenfe. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing: 

“ And  I will  break  with  her.  Was’t  not  to  this  end,"  See. 
being  printed  inAead  of  — 

“ And  1 will  break  with  her  and  with  her  father, 

“ And  thou  Jhalt  have  her.  Was’t  not  to  this  end  ,”  Sec. 
the  error,  which  arofe  from  the  compofitor’s  eye  glancing  from 
one  line  to  the  other,  was  implicitly  adopted  in  the  fecond 
folio. 

Again,  in  A Midfummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"■  Ah  me,  for  aught  that  I could  ever  read. 

Could  ever  hear,”  Sec. 
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editor  of  the  fecond  capricioufly  fupplied  the  metre 
thus  : 

“ DoA  thou  love?  0,  I know  thou  wilt  fay,  ay.” 

This  expletive,  we  (hall  prefently  find,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  of  our  poet’s  metre,  was  his  conflant 
expedient  in  all  difiituliies. 

In  Meafure  for  Meafure  he  printed  i^ominy  in- 
flcad  of  ignomy , the  reading,  of  the  firfl  folio,  and 
the  common  language  of  the  time.  In  the  fame  play, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  conflable’s  humour  , he 
corre^led  liis  phrafeology,  and  fubflitutcd  irjlnnt 
foidijlant;  (n — at  thai  very  dljlaiii  time:”)  and 
iu  like  manner  he  makes  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado 
about  J\i^olhing,  exhort  the  watch  not  to  be  vigilant^ 
but  vigilant. 

Among  the  marks  of  love,  Rofalind,  in  A\  you 
like  It , mentions  tt  a beard  neglefted  , which  you 
have  not; — but  I pardon  you  for  that;  for,  fimply, 
your  having  in  beard  is  a younger  brother’s  re- 
venue. ” Not  underflanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  hni’inz.  this  editor  relids  — tt  your  having  na 
be.ard  ,”  See. 

In  A Midjutnmer  Night' i Dream,  Pyramus  fays» 


the  wnrdj  Ah  me  being  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firA  folio, 
inAead  of  applying  to  the  quarto  for  the  tine  reading,  he  fup« 
plied  the  defed,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  thus: 

“ Hermia,  for  aught  that  1 could  ever  read,”  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  he  arbitrarily  gives  ui  — 
“ The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  when  you  behold,” 
inAead  of 

“ Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb.”  ' 

See  p.  408,  Innumerable  other  ioAanccs  of  the  fame  kind 
might  be  produced. 
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“ I Jee  a voice;  now  will  I to  the  chink, 

“ 1 o fpy  an’  1 can  hear  my  TliHby’s  lace.” 

Of  the  Humour  of  this  paffage  he  had  not  the 
Icafl  notion,  for  he  has  printed,  inftcad  of  it, 

“ I liter  a voice  j now  will  I to  the  chink  , 

“ To  I'py  an’  1 can  Jetsiny  Thilby's  face.  ” 

In  The  Merchant  oj  Venice,  AQ.  I.  fc.  i.  \vc  find  in 
the  firll  folio, 

“ And  out  of  doubt  you  do  more  wrong — ” 

which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  perceiving  to  be  im- 
perfe£l,  he  torreded  at  random  thus: 

“ And  out  of  doubt  you  do  to  me  more  wrong.” 

Had  he  confulted  the  original  quarto,  he  would 
Lave  found  that  the  poet  wrote  — 

“ And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong.  ” 

So,  in  the  fame  play,  — n Bat  of  mine,  then 
yours,"  being  corruptly  printed  inflead  of— tc  But 
if  mine,  then  yours,”  this  editor  arbitrarily  reads — • 
(i  But  JirJi  mine,  then  yours.’ 

Again , ibidem ; 

Or  even  as  well  ufe  tpiefllon  with  the  wolf, 

“ i he  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb..  ” 

the  words  <«  Why  he  hath  made"  being  omitted  in 
the  firfl  folio  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fecond  folio  editor  fupplied  the  deled  thus 
abfurdly : 

“ Or  even  as  well  ufe  queftion  with  the  wolf, 

, (t  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  wkenyou  behold." 

In  Othello  the  tvord Jnipe  being  mifprinted  in  the 
fir  ft  foiio , 
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“ If  1 fliould  time  expend  with  fiich  a/n/ie." 

the  editor  not  knowing  w^hat  to  make  of  it,  fub- 
flituted  infload  of  the  corrupted  word. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play, 

“ For  of  iriy  heart  tliofc  charms,  thine  eyes,  areblottcd.” 

being  printed  in  the  firfl  folio  inflead  of— .afor/A 
of  my  heart,”  8cc,  which  was  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  the  editor  of  the  fecohd  folio 
amended  the  error  according  to  his  fancy,  by” 
reading  — 

“ For  off  my  heart  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted.” 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  Atil  V.  fc.  i.  not  under- 
flanding  the  phrafeology  of  our  author’s  time, 

(1  Who’s  there?  Whofenolfe  Is  this,  thatcrirson  murdei?” 
he  fubflituted — 

“ Whofe  nolfe  is  this,  that  cries  ok/  murder?” 

and  in  the  firfl  aft  of  the  fame  play,  not  perceiving 
the  force  of  an  eminently  beautiful  epithet,  for 
a defarts  idle,”  he  has  given  us  u defarts  wild.” 
Again  , in  that  tragedy  we  find— . 
li what  charms  , 

it  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 
ii  (For  fuch  proceeding  I am  charg'd  withal, ) 
ii  1 won  his  daughter.” 

that  is  , I won  his  daughter  tt;/V/t;  and"  fo  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio  reads,  not  knowing  that  this 
kind  of  elliptical  expreffion  frequently  occurs  in 
this  author’s  works , as  I have  fhewn  in  a note  on 
the  lafl  feene  of  Cymbeline , and  in  other  places.  ‘ 

* See  Vol.  XIX.  p.  235,  n.  5 ; Vol.  XVI.  p.  l85,  n.  s ; and 
Vol.  XXllI.  p.  47,  n.  7. 
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In  like  manner  he  has  corrupted  the  following 
pafTagc  in  A Midjummcr  A'ight'i  Dream; 

So  will  1 %TOW,  fo  live,  fo  die,  my  lord, 

>1  Ere  I will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
ti  Unto  hij  lordftilp,  whcje  unw'i/hed  yoke 
ii  My  foul  confcnts  not  to  give  fovereignty.” 

i.  c.  to  give  fovereignty  to.  Here  too  this  editor 
lias  unnecelTaiily  tampered  with  the  text,  and  ha- 
ving contraifded  the  word  unwijlud , he  exhibited 
the  line  thus: 

((  Unto  his  lorclfhip,  to  whofe  unwlfl'd  yoke 
((  My  foul  confcnts  not  to  give  fovereignty.” 

an  interpolation  which  was  adopted  in  the  fub- 
fequent  copies,  and  which,  with  all  the  modern  edi- 
tors, I incautioufly  fulfered  to  remain  in  the  pre- 
fent  edition.  ^ 

The  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  obferves  u that  your 
tanner  will  lafl  you  nine /ear,”  and  fuch  is  tliephra- 
feology  which  Shaklpcare  always  attributes  to  Ins 
lower  charatHcrs  ; but  inftead  of  this,  in  the  fecond 
folio,  we  find  — n nine  yean." 

>1  Your  (kill  (hall,  like  a liar  i’the  darkeji  night, 

<i  Stick  fiery  off  indeed.  — ” 

fays  Hamlet  to  Laertes.  But  the  editor  of  the  fe- 
cond folio,  conceiving,  I fuppofe  , that  if  a liar  ap- 
peared with  extraordinary  fcintillation , the  night 
mud  neccffarily  be  luminous,  reads — ni’the  bright- 
tjl  night and,  with  equal  fagacity,  not  acquiefeing 
in  Edgar’s  notion  of  u /oar-mcA’d  bridges , ” this 
editor  has  furniflied  him  with  a much  lafer  pals, 
for  he  reads  — tt  Jour-arch'd  bridges.” 

* See  Vol.  Vll.  p.  10,  n.  8.  , ^ 
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In  King  Henry  VIII.  are  thcfe  lines : 

Cl If  we  did  tfiink 

11  His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth — ” 

Not  undcrflanding  this  phrafeology,  and  fuppofing 
that  were  mull  require  a noun  in  the  plural  number, 
he  reads : 

11 If  we  did  think 

11  His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth,”  8cc. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii. 

(1  With  wings  more  momentary-fwift  than  thought.” 

This  compound  epithet  not  being  undcrftood,  he 
reads  : 

11  With  wings  more  momentary,  Jwifter  than  thought.” 

In  The  Taming  oj  the  Shrew , Aft  I.  fc.  ii.  Hor-‘ 
tcnfio  , defcribing  Catharine  , fays  , 

11  Her  only  fault  (and  that  is — faults  enough  ) 

11  Is, — that  Ihe  is  intolerable  curd; — ” 

meaning,  that  this  one  was  a hojl  of  faults.  But 
this  not  being  comprehended  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  with  a view,  doubtlefs,  of  rendering 
the  palfage  more  grammatical,  he  fubllituted  — 
((  and  thdst  is  fault  enough.” 

So,  in  King  Lear,  we  find — <«  Do  you  know  thii 
noble  gentleman?”  But  this  editor  fuppofing,  it 
flioulcl  feem  , that  a gentleman  could  not  be  noble, 
or  that  a noble  could  not  be  a gentleman,  inllead 
of  the  original  text,  reads — u Do  you  know  this 
nobleman  ? ” 

In  Meafure  for  Meafure , Aft  II.  fc.  i.i  Efcalus, 
addrelTing  thejuhice,  fays,  u I pray  you  home  to 
dinner  with  me : ” this  familiar  diftion  not  being 
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underflootl , we  find  in  the  fecond  folio,  tcipray 
you  go  home  to  dinner  witli  me.  ” And  in  Othello, 
not  liaving  fagacity  cinjiigli  to  fee  that  opines  was 
printed  by  a mere  tranrpolitioii  of  the  letters  , for 
p (lines , * ' 

li  Though  I do  hate  him  , as  I do  hell  aphis,  ” 

• 

inflead  of  corfc^ling  the  word  , he  evaded  the  difir- 
culty  bv  omitting  it,  and  exhibited  the  line  in  an 
impcrfefl  Hate. 

'I  he  Duke  of  York  , in  the  third  part  of  Kin^ 
Henry  VI.  exclaims, 

li  That  (ace  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
((  Would  not  have  touch’d,  would  not  luve  haln’d  wllU 
blood.” 

Thefc  lines  being;  thus  carelcfsly  arranged  in  the 
full  folio: 

ti  That  face  of  his 

<1  The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touch'd, 

(i  \Vould  not  have  lUin'd  with  blood  — 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  leaving  the  firft  line 
impetfctlas  he  found  it,  completed  the  lad  line  by 
this  abfurd  interpolation: 

K Would  not  have  flain’d  the  rajes  juji  with  blood.” 

Thefe  arc  but  a few  of  the  numerous  corruptions 
and  interpolations  found  iu  that  copy,  from  the 
editor’s  ignorance  of  Shakfpcarc's  phrafeology. 

II.  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  metre  of  thefc  plays. 

,In  The  W inter  s Tale,  A6l  111.  fc.  ii.  we  find  — 

(I  ^Vh3t  wheels?  racks?  fires  ? what  flaying?  boiling? 
u In  leads,  or  oils?  ’ 
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Not  knowing  that  fira  was  ufed  as  a difTvHable,  he 
addtd  the  word  burning  :xi  the  end  of  the  line: 

(1  What  wheels  ? racks.^  fires?  what  flaying?  boiling? 
burning?  ” 

So  again',  in  Julius  Crrjar , A^f  III.  fc.  ii.  from 
the  fame  ignorance,  the  word  has  been  interpo- 
lated by  this  editor: 

u And  with  the  brands /re  all  the  traitors’  houfes.” 

inhead  of  the  reading  of  the  original  and  authen- 
tick  copy, 

u And  with  the  brands  /re  the  traitors’  houfes." 

Again , in  Macbeth : 

ti  I would,  while  it  was  finiling  in  my  face, 

((  Have  pluck’d  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefa  gums, 
u And  dafh’d  the  brains  out , had  I fo /worn 
n As  you  have  done  to  this.” 

Not  perceiving  that  /worn  was  ufed  as  a dilTyllablc, 
he  reads  — s<  had  1 but  fo  fworn." 

Charms  our  poet  fometimes  ufes  as  a word  of 
two  fyllables.  Thus,  in  The  Tcmpejl,  AclI.  fc.  ii. 

(1  Curs’d  be  1,  that  did  fo  ! AH  the  charms,"  gee. 
inllead  of  which  this  editor  gives  us  , 

u Curs’d  be  I,  that  I did  fo  ! AH  the  charms,”  &c. 

Hour  is  almoft  always  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  as  a 
dinyllable,  but  of  this  the  editor  of  the  fecond 
folio  rvas  ignorant;  for  inftead  of  thefc  lines  in 
Jiing  Ruhurd  A. 

Cl So  Cghs  , and  tears,  and  groans, 

it  Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours;  but  my  time 
«c  Runs  pofting  on,”  See. 
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he  gives  us  — 

n — So  Cplu,  and  tears,  and  groani, 

ti  Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : 0 but  my  tlme,''>  SceJ 

So  again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

n I’ll  meet  you  in  that  place,  fome  hour,  ftr,  hence," 

inflead  of  the  original  reading , 

ti  I'll  meet  you  in  that  place  fome  hour  hence." 

Again  , in  The  inter  s Tale,  Aft  I.  fc.  ii. 

n — wlQilng  clocks  more  fwlft? 

^ ti  Hours,  minutes  ? Me  noon,  midnight  ? and  all  eyes,”Scc. 

inllead  of  the  original  reading. 

It  Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes,”  8cc. 


• In  Meafure  for  Meajure  we  find  theft  lines  : 

It Merciful  heaven  ! 

It  Thou  rather,  with  thy  (harp  and  fulphurous  holt. 

It  Split'll  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak  , 
ti  Than  the  foft  mirtle; — But  man,  proud  man,’’  8cc. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a word  was  omitted  in  the  laft 
line  ; perhaps  fome  epithet  to  mirlle.  But  the  eilitor  of  the 
fecond  fiilio,  refortlng  tohisufual  expedient,  abfurdly  reads: 
tt  Than  the  foft  mirtle.  0 but  man,  proud  man,  — ’’ 

So,  in  T ilui  Andronicus,  Afl  III.  fc.  ii.  complajinet  being  cor- 
ruptly printed  Inftcad  of  complnjner , 

It  Speechlefs  complaynel , I will  learn  thy  thoughts, — " 
this  editor  with  equal  abfurdiiy  , reads  : 

tt  Speechlefs  complaint,  0,  1 will  learn  thy  thoughts.” 

1 have  again  jmd  again  had  occafion  to  mention  in  the  notes 
on  thefe  plays,  that  omijjion  is  of  all  the  errors  of  the  prefs 
that  which  mod  frequently  happens.  On  collating  the  fourth 
edition  of  King  Richard  /jf/.  printed  in  l6l !,  with  thefecond 
printed  In  l^qS,  1 found  no  Icfs  than  lulcnty-Jix  words  omitted. 
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Again , in  All's  well  that  ends  well,  A£l  II.  fc.  iii, 

X Which  challenges  itfelf  as  honours  born, 

X Ami  is  not  like  the  fire.  Honours  thrive,  ” See.  * 

This  editor,  not  knowing  that  fire  was  ufed  as  a 
diCfyllable , reads  : 

X And  Is  not  like  the  (ire.  Honours  bejl  thrive,"  See. 

So  , in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  I. 

X Refeued  Is  Orleans  from  the  Englijh." 

Not  knowing  that  Englljh  was  ufed  as  a trifyllable, 
he  has  completed  the  line,  which  he  fuppofed  de- 
fe£livc,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  ahd  reads: 

it  Refeu’d  is  Orleans  from  the  Englilh  wolves." 

The  fame  play  furnifhes  us  with  various  other  • 
proofs  of  his  ignorance  of  our  poet’s  metre.  Thus, 
inllcad  of 

X Orleans  the  baAard,  Charles,  Burgundy. — ” 

he  has  printed  ( not  knowing  that  Charles  was  ufed 
as  a word  of  two  fyllables  , ) 

X Orleans  the  baAard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy.” 

So,  inflead  of  the  original  reading, 

X DivineA  creature,  AArsea’s  daughter, — ” 

{AJlreea  being  ufed  as  a word  of  three  fyllables,)  ho 
has  printed — 

it  DivineA  creature,  bright  AArza’s  daughter.” 

Again  , ibidem : 

it  Whereas  the  contrary  brlngeth  bids.'' 
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Not  knowing  that  contrary  was  ufed  as  a word  of 
four  fvllables,  he  reads: 

I 

u Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth fi>rth  blifs.” 

So  Jure  is  ufed  in  the  fame  play,  as  a diffyllablct 
It  Glofter,  we’ll  meet:  to  th^  coft,  be  Jure," 
but  this  editor,  not  aware  of  this,  reads: 

it  Gloller,  we’ll  meet;  to  thy  dear  coft,  be  fure." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

ti  And  fo  to  arms,  vidorioui  father,  — ” 

' arffli  being  ufed  as  a difyllable.  But  the  fecond 
folio  reads  : 

li  And  fo  to  arms,  viAorious  nsile  father,” 

Again,  in  Twelfth  jYlght,  A£i  I.  fc.  i.  wc  find— • 

ii when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 

i(  Thefe  fovercign  thrones,  are  all  fupply’d,  and  fill’d, 
i(  (Her  fweet  perlcdions,  ] with  one  felf-klng,” 

for  which  the  editor,  not  knowing  that  perfeBioru 
was  ufed  as  a quadrifyllablc,  has  fubflituted — • 

li when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 

ti  Thefe  fovercign  thrones,  are  all  fupply’d,  and  fill’d,  , 
ii  ( Her  fweet  perfefiion»)  with  one king.” 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P,  II. 

li  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  llialt  be  king.” 

for  W’hich  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  know* 
ing  Henry  to  be  ufed  as  a trifyllable,  gives  us, 

ii  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  {halt  be  king.’* 
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In  like  manner  dmilcd  is  ufed  by  Shakfpearc  as 
A trifyllablc  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Ad  IE 
fc.  iv.  y 

»i  And  that  hath  dazxhd  ray  reafon’s  light.” 
inflead  of  which,  we  find  in  the  lecond  folio, 

14  And  that  hath  dazxled  Jo  ray  rcafoii’j  light.” 

The  words  neither,  rather,  Src.  arc  frequently 
ufed  by  Sliakfpcare  as  words  of  one  fyllable.  So, 
in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  HE 

((  And  neither  by  treafon,  nor  hoflillty, 

4(  To  fcck.  to  put  me  down ” 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  has  given 
us, 

44  Neither  by  treafon,  nor  hoflility,  ” &c. 

In  Timon  oj  Athens,  A£l  III.  fc.  v.  Alclbiadcs 
afks, 

44  Is  th  Is  the  halfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 

44  Pours  Into  captains’  wounds?  banithment?” 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  knowing  that 
pours  was  ufed  as  a diffyllable,  to  complete  the 
luppofed  deled  in  the  metre,  reads: 

44  Is  this  the  balfara,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 

44  Pours  Into  captains'  wounds!  ha!  banifliment ? " 

Tickled  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  the  con- 
temporary poets,  as  a word  of  three  fyllablcs.  So, 
in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  11. 

44  She's  lidded  now;  her  fume  needs  no  fpurj.” 
inflead  of  which,  in  the  fccond  folio  we  have 

14  She’s  tickled  nowj  her  fume  can  need  no  fpuri.” 

VoL.  I.  Ec 
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So,  in  Titui  Andronicus,  A^l  II.  fc.  i. 

It  Belter  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge.” 

This  editor,  not  knowing  that  luorn  tvas  nfed  as 
a dilfyllable,  reads: 

(t  Better  than  he  have /ft  worn  Vulcan's  badge.” 

Again  , in  Cjmbcline,  A£l  II.  fc.  v. 

“ All  faults  that  name,  nay,  that  hell  knows,  why  hers, 
“ In  part,  or  all ; but  rather  all : for  even  to  vice,”  &c. 

Thcfc  lines  being  thus  carelcfsly  diftributed  in 
the  original  copy, 

“ All  faults  that  name,  nay,  that  hell  knows. 

“ Why  hers,  in  part,  or  all  ; but  rather  all fee. 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , to  fupply  the  defet^l 
of  the  fird  line  , arbitrarily  reads,  with  equal  igno- 
rance of  his  author’s  metre  and  phrafeologv, 

“ All  faults  that  may  he  named,  nay,  that  hell  knows, 

“ Why  hers,”  fee. 

In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Atfl  I.  fc.  iji.  is  this 
line  : 

“ And  being  now  trimm’d  in  thine  own  defires, — ” 

inflead  of  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  , to 
remedy  a fujtpofed  dcfe£l  in  the  metre , has  given 
us  — 

“ And  being  now  trimm’d  up  in  thine  own  defires, — 

Again , in  As  you  like  it , A£l  II.  fc.  i. 

" “ he  pirreeth  through 

“ The  body  of  city,  country,  court, — ” 

inflead  of  which  we  find  in  the  fecond  folio,  (the 
editor  not  knowing  that  country  was  ufed  as  a tri- 
fyllable,) 
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“ — — — — he  pierccth  through 
“ The  body  of  city,  the  country,  court.** 

I like  manner,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Acl  I.  I’c.  ii 
lie  has  given  us  ; 

“ vve  knew  noe  / 

“ The  dotlrlnc  of  ill-doing,  no  nor  dream’d 
“ That  any  did  : ” 

inRead  of 

“ — we  knew  not 

“ The  do^lrjiic  of  111-doing,  nor  dream’d,**  See. 

do^rine  being  ufed  as  a word  of  three  fyllables. 

“Pay  him  fix  ihoufaiid,”  &c.  lays  Portia  ha 
The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

“ Before  a friend  of  this  defeription 
“ Should  lofe  a hair  through  Baflauio’s  fauit.  ” i 

the  word  hair  being  ufed  as  a dilfyllable  , or  BaJ- 
Janio  as  a quadrifyllable.  Of  this  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  there- 
fore reads ; ' 

“ Should  lofe  a hair  through  my  Baffanio's  fault.  ’’ 

In  The  Winter's  Tale  , A£l  W.  fc.  iii.  Florizcl, 
addrefling  Perdita , fays , 

“ 1 ray  delircs 

“ Run  not  before  mine  honour;  nor  my  lulls 
“ Burn  hotter  than  my  faith.” 

To  complete  the,laft  hemiftick,  Perdita  is  made 
to  reply , 

“ O but,  Gr, 

“ Your  refolution  cannot  hold,  " &c. 

Here  again  this  editor  betravs  his  ignorance  of 
Shakfpearc’s  metre  : for  not  knowing  that  burn  was 
ufed  as  a dilfyllable , he  reads  — 
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“ O but,  (/far,  fir"  See. 

Again  , in  King  Henry  VIII.  .\£l  II.  I'c.  iii.  tbe 
Old  Lady  declares  to  Anne  Bolcyn , 

“ ’Tis  ftrange;  a tliree-pence  bow’d  would  hire  me, 

“ Old  as  1 am,  to  queen  it.” 

But  inftead  of  this,  hire  not  being  perceived  to  be 
ufed  as  a word  of  two  fyllables , we  find  in  the 
fecond  folio , 

“ ’Tis  Arangej  a three-pence  bow’d  new  would  hire 
me,”  Sec. 

This  editor,  indeed,  was  even  ignorant  of  the 
author’s  manner  of  accendng  words  , for  in  The 
Tempejl , where  we  find, 

“ Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

“ I have  from  their  confines  call’d  to  enafl 
“ My  prefent  fancies, — ” 

he  exhibits  the  fccond  line  thus  : 

“ 1 have  from  all  their  confines  call'd  to  enafl,”  Sec. 

Again  , in  King  Lear  , Aft  II.  fc.  i.  inftcad  of— 

“ To  have  the  expence  and  waAe  of  hh  revenues, — ” 

the  latter  word,  being,  I fuppofc  , difl'erently  ac- 
cented after  our  poet’s  death , the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  has  given  us  , 

“ To  have  the  expeuce  and  waAe  of  revenues,  ” 

Various  other  in  (lances  of  the  fame  kind  might 
be  produced  ; but  that  I may  not  weary  my  readers, 
I will  only  add,  that  no  perfon  who  vvifhes  to  per- 
ufe  the  plays  of  Shakfpearc  fliould  ever  open  the 
Second  Folio,  or  either  of  the  fubfequent  copies, 
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in  which  all  thcfe  capricious  alterations  were 
adopted  , %vith  many  additional  errors  and  inno- 
vations. 

It  may  fcem  firangc,  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  care  of  fupervifmg  the  fecond  folio  was  con- 
ligned , Iliould  have  been  thus  ignorant  of  our 
poet's  language  : but  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft 
many  words  and  modes  of  fpeech  began  to  be  dif- 
ufed,  which  had  been  common  in  the  age  of  Oueen 
Elizabeth.  The  editor  of  the  fccond  folio  was 
probably  a young  man  , perhaps  born  in  the  year 
1600.  That  Sir  William  D’Avenant  , who  was 
bom  in  i6o5,  did  not  always  perfectly  underdand 
our  author’s  language  , is  manifcfl  from  various 
alterations  which  he  has  made  in  fome  of  his  pieces. 
The  fucceffive  Chronicles  of  Englifli  hidory,  which  . 
were  compiled  between  the  years  1640  and  i63o, 
afford  indubitable  proofs  of  the  gradual  change  in 
our  phrafcology  during  that  period.  Thus  a narra- 
tive which  Hall, exhibits  in  what  now  appears  to  us 
as  very  uncouth  and  ancient  diflion  , is  again  ex- 
hibited by  HolinOicd,  about  forty  years  afterwards  , 
in  fomevifhat  a Icfs  rude  form  ; and  in  the  chronicles 
of  Speed  and  Baker  in  16  ii  and  i63o,  alTumes  a 
fomewhat  more  polidicd  air.  In  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Gafeoigne’s  Poems  printed  in  1.587  > 
editor  thought  it  necefiary  to  explain  many  of  the 
words  by  placing  more  familiar  terms  in  the  margin, 
though  not  much  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapfcd 
from  the  time  of  their  compofition  : fo  rapid  Mere 
at  that  time  the  changes  in  our  language. 

My  late  friend  Mr.  d yrwhitt , a man  of  fuch 
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candour,  accuracy,  and  profound  learning,  that  hl» 
death  mull  be  confidcred  as  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
literature,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  printing  ihefc 
plays  the  original  fpclling  fhould  be  adherd  to, 
and  that  we  never  could  be  fure  of  a perfeflly 
faithful  edition  , unlcfs  the  firfl  folio  copy  was  made 
the  flandard,  and  aflually  fent  to  the  prefs  , w'itli 
fucli  correflions  as  the  editor  might  think  proper. 
By  others  it  was  fuggeflcd,  that  the  notes  fhould 
not  be  fubjoined  to  the  text,  but  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  and  that  they  Ihould  be  accompa- 
nied by  a complete  Glolfary.  The  former  feheme 
(that  of  fending  the  fit  11  folio  to  the  prefs)  ap- 
peared to  me  liable  to  many  objetftions ; and  1 am 
confident  that  if  the  notes  were  detached  from  the 
text,  many  readers  would  remain  uninformed, 
rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  occafioncd  by  per- 
petual references  from  one  part  of  a volume  to 
another. 

In  the  prefent  edition  I have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  all  the  advantages  which  would  have  re- 
fulted  from  Mr.  Tyrwhiit's  plan,  without  any  of 
its  inconveniences.  Having  often  experienced  the 
fallacioufnefs  of  collation  bv  the  eye,  I deter- 
mined , after  I had  adjufted  the  text  in  tlie  beft 
manner  in  ray  power,  to  have  evei  y proof-flieet  of 
my  work  read  aloud  to  me  , while  I perufed  the 
firft  folio,  for  thofc  plays  tvhich  firfl  appeared  in 
that  edition  ; and  for  all  thofe  whicli  had  been 
previoufly  printed,  the  firfl  quarto  copy,  excepting 
only  in  the  inflances  of  The  Merry  Wiva  of  Wind- 
for,  :i.nd  King  Henry  F.  which  , being  either  Iketchcs 
or  imperfect  copies  , could  not  be  tvholly  relied 
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on;  3.V1A  King  Rickard  III.*  of  the  earliefl  edition 
of  which  tragedy  1 was  not  polfelTcd.  I had  at  the 
lame  time  before  me  a table  which  1 had  formed 
of  the  variations  between  the  quartos  and  the  folio, 
lly  this  laborious  procefs  not  a fmglc  innovation, 
made  either  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio , or 
any  of  the  modern  editors,  could  efcape  me.  From 
the  Index  to  all  the  words  and  phrafes  explained 
dr  illudrated  in  the  notes,  which  I have  fubjoined 
to  this  work,*  every  ufe  may  be  derived  which  the 
mod  copious  Glolfary  could  afford  ; while  thole 
readers  who  are  Icfs  intent  on  philological  inquiries, 
by  the  notes  being  appended  to  the  text,  are  re- 
lieved from  the  irkibmc  talk  of  feeking  information 
in  a different  volume  from  that  immediately  before 
them. 

If  it  be  alked,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  all  this 
labour,  I anfwer,  that  many  innovations,  tranfpofi- 
tions.  See.  have  been  detedied  by  this  means ; many 
hundred  emendations  have  been  made,^  and,  I trufl, 

* At  the  time  the  tragedy  of  King  Richard  HI.  was  in  the 
prefs.  I was  obliged  to  make  ulc  of  the  Jecond  edition  printed 
in  iSgS;  but  have  lince  been  furnifticd  with  the  edition 
of  i5g7  , which  1 have  collated  vtrbalim , and  the  moll 
material  variations  are  noticed  In  tile  Appendix. 

* If  the  explication  of  any  word  or  phrafe  (Iiould  appear 
uufatisfaftbry,  the  reader,  by  turning  to  the  Glolfarial  Index, 
may  know  at  once  whether  any  additional  information  has 
been  obtained  on  the  fuhjed.  Thus,  in  lAachelh,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  3gs,  Dr.  Warburton’s  erroneous  iuterpretation  of  the  word 
Llood-botler'd  is  inferted;  but  the  true  explication  of  that 
provincial  term  may  be  found  in  the  Aprz.vDix.  So  of  the 
phrafe,  '*  U’ill  Jiou  take  eggs  for  money'  in  The  H'inler's  Tale; 
and  fome  others. 

* Left  this  affertion  ibould  be  fuppofed  to  be  made  without 
evidence,  1 fubjoia  a lift  of  the  reftorations  made  from  the 
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a genuine  text  has  been  formed.  VVherrvcr  any 
deviation  is  made  Irom  the  autheniick  copies  , 

original  copy,  and  fupported  by  contemporary  ufage,  in  two 
plays  only  ; The  H'inler's  Tale  and  King  John.  The  lines  in 
the  Italick  cliaradcr  are  exhibited  as  they  appear  in  the 
edition  of  1778,  ( as  being  much  more  correilly  printed  than 
that  of  1785,)  thofe  in  the  common  charader  as  they  appear 
in  the  prefent  edition. 

The  Winter’s  Taec. 

I,  “ I'll  gh'e  you  vr,y  ccmmijfion, 

“ 7o  lei  him  there  a month. ''  P.  2g3. 


I’ll  give  him  rav  commiflion. 


r>  / 

To  let  him  there  a month.’* 

P.  12>. 

“ The  doHrine  of  ill-doing,  no. 

nor  dream'd — ” 

p.  29S. 

“ W'e  know  not 

- 

“ The  dodrine  of  ill-doing;  nor  dream’d  — ” 

p.  126. 

“ o^fT-dy'd  hlachSy  as  wlnth"!, 

as  waters ; ■ — ” 

P.  3oo. 

As  o'er-dy'd  blacks,  as  v’ind 

, as  waters; — ” 

P,  i3o. 

“ As  ornament  oft  does.”  P.  3o2. 

“ As  ornaments  oft  do.”  P.  i3o. 

The  original  copy,  avith  a difregard  of  grammar , reads — 
As  ornametils  oft  does.”  Thisinaccuracybasbcenconlfantly 
correded  by  every  editor  wherever  it  occurs;  but  the  correc- 
tion Ihould  always  be  made  in  the  verb,  and  not  in  the  noun* 
5.  “ Have  you  not  — thought  {for  cogitation 
“ Re/tdes  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  think  it] 

“ My  iuife  ii  Jlijipery  ? ” P.  408- 
“ Have  you  not — thought  (for  cogitation 
“ Relides  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  think) 

“ My  wife  is  flippery?”  P.  l38. 

C.  “ ■'  rcifting  clocks  more  fwift?  ' 

“ Hours,  minutes  ? the  neon  midnight  ? and  all  eyes, — ” 

P.  408. 

“ ' wifliing  clocks  more  fwift? 

“ Hours,  minutes?  noon  midnieht ? and  all  eyes, — ” 

P.  139, 

^7.  “ Ay,  and  thou, — who  mny'fl  fee 

“ How  I am  gall'd — thou  might'Ji  bef pice  • cup,— ” P ,3o^. 
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except  ill  the  cafe  of  mere  obvious  errors  of  the 


“ Ay,  and  thou, — who  may’ll  fee 

“ How  I am  galled, — mighi'ft  he-fpicc  a cup, — ” P.  140. 

8.  “ rU  keep  my  liable  where 

“ I lodge  my  wife ; — ” P.  Sai. 

“ I'll  keep  my  fables  where 

1 lodge  my  wife;  — ” P l53. 

9.  “ Relijh  as  truth  like  us."  P.  Siy. 

*'  Relilh  a truth  like  us.  ’ P.  l56. 

10.  “ And  / befeech  you,  hear  me,  who  profefs — ’’  P.  333. 

“ And  1 befecch  you  hear  me,  wUo  profejfes — ” P.  iGa. 

11.  “ 77iw  fclllon  <0  our  ^Tca/ grie/, — ” P.  343. 

“ This  fefions  to  our  great  grief, — ” P.  170. 

12.  “ The  bug  which  you  vi\\{  fright  me  with,  I feek."  P.  347* 
*'  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  1 feck.” 

P.  175. 

j3.  “ Tost  here p.allfwear  upon  the  fword  of  juf  ice, — ” P.  349* 
“ You  here  lhall  fwear  upon  (Air  fword  ofjullice, — ” 

P.  177. 

14.  “ 'The  felTion  Jhall  proceed."  P.  349, 

“ The  jijfions  lhall  proceed.”  P.  17S. 

15.  “ Which  you  knew  great ; and  to  the  cemin  hazard 
“ Of  alt  incertainties — ” P.  35o. 

“ Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  ha.'ird 
“ Of  all  incertainties  — ” P.  179. 

Some  word  was  uniloubtcdly  omitted  at  the  prefs  ; {pro* 
bably  fearful  or  doubtful;)  but  I thought  it  better  to  exhibit 
the  line  in  an  impcrfecl  flate,  than  to  adopt  the  interpolation 
made  by  tbe  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  has  introduced 
perhaps  as  unlit  a word  as  could  have  been  chofen. 
jG.  “ Through  my  dark  nr/!.'  and  how  his  piety — " P.  36o. 
“ Thorough  my  rull  ! and  how  his  piety — ” P.  170* 
The  firfl  word  of  the  line  is  In  the  old  copy  by  the  midake 
of  the  compofitor  printed  Tltrcugh. 

17.  “ 0 but  dear  fir, — ” P.  375. 

“ O but,  fir, — " P.  200. 

j8.  “ Your  dif contenting father  TW  jlrive  to  qualify, — ” P.  401. 
“ Your  difeoutenting  father  lirirc  to  qualify, — ” F,  S24. 
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prefs,  ’ the  reader  is  apprized  by  a note  ; and  every 


jg.  " IJ  I Ihoughl  il  vjere  not  a piece  of  honejlj  to  acquaint  the 
king  withal,  I would  do  it,”  P.  407. 

“ If  I thought  it  were  a piece  of  Iionefly  to  acquaint  the 
king  withal,  J'd  not  do  it.”  P.  989. 

80.  “ Doji  thou  think,  for  that  I injlnuate  OT  toze — " P.  408. 
“ Coft  thou  think,  for  that  1 Infinuatc  and  tozc  — ” 

P.  a3i. 

ei.  •'  You  might  har  e fpokc  a ihoufand  things, — " P.  414. 

“ You  miglit  have  Jpoken  a ihoufand  thingt, — ” P,  235, 
48.  “ iriere  u;e  olTend  her  «ou’,  appear — ” P.  417. 

“ Where  we  offenders  now  appear  — ” P.  s37. 
a3,  /*  Once  more  to  look  on. 

“ Sir,  Lp  his  command,  — ” P,  4*0, 

*•  Once  more  to  look  on  him, 

“ By  his  command, — " P.  840. 

24.  “ like  a u;eat/jfr-beatcn  conduit,"  P.  425. 

“ like  a wcathcr-ii//en  conduit.”  P.  246. 

t5.  “ ■ Thir  your  fen-in-hw, 

“ And  fon  unto  the  king,  wlio,  heavens  direQing, 

“ Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter,”  P.437. 

“ ■ I Tills  your  fon-in-law. 

And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  dlrcfting,) 

“ Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.”  P.  257. 

King  John. 

(.  “ Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazard  of  all  hujbands,  P.  10. 

“ Whicli  fault  lies  on  tlie  hazards  of  all  huibands." 

P.  451. 

a,  “ ’Tii  too  refpeBive,  and  too  fociable. 

“ For  ^our  coiiverGng.  ” P.  14. 

“ 'Tis  too  refpefliw,  and  too  fociahle, 

“ For  your  tonoerTion.  " P.  456. 


’ That  I may  he  accurately  underAood,  1 fubjoln  a few 
of  thefe  unnoticed  coiTciflions  ; 
la  Jking  Henry  YJ,  P.  1.  AQ.  I.  fc.  vi. 
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emendation  that  has  been  adopted  , is  afcrlbcd  to 
its  proper  author.  When  it  is  confidcrcd  that 

3.  “ 7'lius  leaning  on  my  elbotv,  — ” P.  iG. 

“ Tlius  leaning  on  niin«  elbow, — ” P.457. 

4.  “ With  them  a bajiard  of  the  lulng  deceas'd."  P.  s5. 

“ Witli  them  a baflard  of  the  king's  deceas’d."  P.  4G4. 

5.  “ 77id  thou  haji  under-wrought  its  lawful  iing."  P.  sG. 
“ That  thou  hah  under-wrought  his  lawful  king."  P.  4b5. 


“ Thy  promifes  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 

“ That  one  day  bloom’d,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.” 
The  old  copy  reads  — -garden. 

In  King  John,  Ael  IV.  fc.  11. 

• I tl,at  clofe  afpcil  of  his 

“ Does  fliew  the  mood  ol  a much-troubled  breaft.  ” 

The  old  copy  reads  — Do.' 

IbiJevi,  Aft  1.  Ic.  1. 

“ 'Tis  too  reTpcfllve,  and  too  foclable,  *’  See. 

The  old  copy,  — “ Tls  two  refpefllve.  " See. 

-\galn,  in  the  fame  play,  we  lind  in  the  original  copy, 

“ Againll  the  iaej/tieruli/e  clouds  of  heaven,  " 

In  King  Henry  P.  Afl  V.  ft.  li. 

“ Corrup.ting  in  its  own  leriilitr.” 

The  old  copy  Ttad.s  — it. 

In  yinson  of  Athens,  Act  I.  fc.  i. 

“ Come,  (ball  wc  in? 

The  old  copy  has  — Ccrr.es. 

Ibidem,  “ Even  on  their  knees,  and  hands, — ” 

The  old  copy  has  — hand. 

In  Cymbeline,  Afl  III.  fc.  iv. 

*'  The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  trnly', 

“ 5Vomen  its  pretty  felf. '* 

The  old  copy  has  — it. 

It  cannot  be  expeflcd  that  the  page  fhould  be  encumbered 
with  the  notice  of  fuch  obvious  mlllakes  of  the  prefs  as  are 
here  enumerated.  With  the  exception  of  errors  fuch  as 
thefe,  whenever  any  cmeudalion  has  been  adopted,  it  is 
mentioned  In  a note,  and  afcrlbcd  to  its  anthor. 
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tlierc  are  one  hundred  thoufand  lines  in  tbefc 
plays,  and  that  it  often  was  nccellary  to  confult 

6.  “ Sax^Jhall  the  current  of  cur  right  run  on?”  P.  3-j. 

“ Say,  ftiall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on?”  P.  47G. 

7.  “ And  now  he  feajls,  mouthing  tkejiejh  of  men, — " P.  38. 
“ And  now  he  fcalls,  moufing  the  llclhof  men, — ” P.  477. 

8.  “ A greater  pov)rr  than  ye — ” P.  3g. 

“ A greater  power  titan  IOC — " P.478, 

g.  “ for  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  hoop.”  P.  5a. 
“ her  griefis  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  flout,”  P.4ga. 

10.  “ 0,  that  a man  would  fpeak  thefe  words  to  me!”  P.  5a. 
••  O,  that  a man7?'0a/<i  fpeak  ihcfc  words  to  me  !”  P.  497. 

11.  “ \s't  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done  ? ” P.  G4. 

“ Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done.”  P.  5o4, 
la.  “ 7'hen,  in  dejpight  of  hroai-ey'd  watchful  day, — '’P.72. 
“ Ihen,  in  delpight  of  brooded  watchful  day, — ” P.5 12. 

13.  “ A whole  armado  of  collcfled  fail.”  P.  74. 

“ A whole  armado  of  convicied  fall.”  P.  514. 

14.  “ And  bitter  flame  hath  fpcil'd  the  fweet  world's  tafle.” 

P-  79- 

“ And  bitter  fliarac  hath  fpoil’d  the  Ivrect  word's  tafle.” 

P.  5ig. 

15.  “ Strong  reafons  make  (trow"  aclions.”  P.  81. 

“ Strong  reafons  make  flrange  adlons.”  P.  5 j2. 
iG.  **  Mufl  make  a fiand  at  what  your  highaefs  will.”  P.  8g. 
“ Doth  make  a Hand  at  what  your  liighnefs  will.” 

P.  53o. 

17.  *•  Had  none,  my  lord  ! why,  did  not  you  procoke  me  ? ” 

P.  96. 

“ Had  none,  my  lor  J 1 why,  did  you  no!  provoke  me?” 

P.  53G. 

18.  Mad’fl  it  no  confcier.ee  to  dcflroy  a king.”  P.  97. 

“ ^fafe  it  no  confclcnce  to  deflroy  a king.  ” P.  537. 

ig.  ‘‘  Sir,  fir,  impatience  has  its  privilege.”  P.  loa. 

“ Sir,  fir,  impatience  has  Au  privilege.  ” P.  541. 
to.  “ Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  the  grave, — ” P.  102. 
“ Or,  when  he  doom’d  this  beauty  to  a grave, — ” 

P.  541. 
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fix  or  fcven  volumes  , in  order  to  afeertain  by 

SI.  “ To  ihe  ;fcl-unbegollen  Ciui  of  lime."  P.  los. 

“ To  the  yet-unbcgolten  Jin  of  timei."  P.  541. 

S3.  “ And  trealhing  to  this  brealhlefs  excellence, — ” P.  los. 

“ And  brcatliliig  to  his  brcathlcfs  excellence, — ” P.  548. 
s3.  “ And  jour  {up-p\ics,  which  jou  have  mijh'd  Jo  long, — ” 

P.  III. 

•*  And  your  Jupplj,  which  you  have  wHh’d  fo  long. — ” 

P.  56i. 

14.  “ What's  that  to  thee  * Why  maj  I not  demand — " P.  iss. 
“ What’s  that  to  thee  ? Why  may  not  I demand — ” 

P.  56s. 

*5.  “ 0,  my Jjveet  fir,  news  fitted  to  the  night."  P.  is3. 

“ O,  myfweetfir,  iiews_/I((ing- to  the  night.  ” P.  563. 
s6.  “ Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

“ Leaves  them  ; iiivifible  his  ftege  is  now 
“ Againjl  the  mind, — " P.  124. 

“ Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

“ Leaves  them  invifible;  and  his  fiege  is  now 
“ Agaiiill  the  miud,  — ” P.  565. 

87.  The  fait  of  them  is  hot.”  P.  125. 

“ The  fait  in  them  is  hot.”  P.  568. 

Two  other  reftorations  in  this  play  I have  not  fetdown: 

“ Before  we  will  lay  down  our  jull-borne  arms  — ” 
and  Afl  II.  fc.  ii. 

“ Be  thefe  fad  Jigns  confirmers  of  thy  word.  ” 

.Ml  III.  fc.  i. 

becaufe  I pointed  them  out  on  a former  occafion.  • 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  fome  of  the  variations  in 
thefe  lids,  are  of  no  great  cotifequcnce ; but  to  preferve  our 
poe’ts  genuine  text  is  certainly  important;  for  otherwife,  as 
Dr.  Jolinfon  has  jufUy  obferved , “ the  hifiory  of  our 

language  will  be  loft;”  and  as  our  poet's  words  are  changed, 
we  are  conftantly  in  danger  of  lofing  his  meaning  alfo.  Eveiy 
reader  muft  with  to  periife  what  Shakfpeare  wrote,  fiipportcd 
at  once  by  the  authority  of  the  authentick  copies,  and  the 
nfage  of  his  contemporaries,  rather  than  what  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio,  or  Pope,  or  Haumci , or  Waiburton, 
have  arbitrarily  fubftituted  in  its  place. 
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which  of  the  preceding  editors  , from  the  time  of 
the  publication  ol  the  fccond  folio,  each  emenda- 
tion was  made,  it  will  eafdy  be  believed,  that  this 
was  not  etfe£lcd  without  much  trouble. 

Whenever  I mention  the  old  copy  in  my  notes, 
if  the  play  be  one  originally  printed  in  (juarto,  I 
mean  the  fiiH  quarto  copy  ; if  the  play  appeared 
originally  in  folio,  I mean  the  firfi.  folio  ; and  when 
I mention  the  old  copies,  Imean  the  BrR  quarto  and 
firft  folio,  which,  when  that  exprefhon is  tiled,  it  may 
be  concluded,  concur  in  the  lame  reading.  In  like 
manner,  the  Julio  always  means  the  firfi  folio,  and 
the  quarto,  the  earliefl  tjuarto,  with  the  exceptions 
already  mentioned.  In  general,  however,  the  date 
of  each  quarto  is  given,  when  it  is  cited.  ^Vherc 
there  are  two  cjuarto  copies  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  they  arc  particularly  dillinguiflicd  , and  the 
variations  noticed. 

The  two  great  duties  of  tin  editor  arc,  to  exhibit 
the  genuine  text  of  hi»  author,  and  to  explain  his  ' 
oblcuritics.  Both  of  thcle  objc£ls  h.ave  been  fo 
coiiflantly  before  my  eyes  , that , I am  confident, 
one  of  them  w ill  not  be  found  to  have  been  neg- 
letded  for  the  other.  I can  with  perfeift  truth  fay, 
with  Dr.  Johnfon  , that  “not  a finglc  palfage  in 
the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  obfeure,  which 

l.ct  me  not  , however  , be  niifiindcrflood.  All  ibcfe 
variations  liavo  not  keen  difeovered  by  the  prcl'ent  collation, 
fome  of  them  having  been  pointed  out  by  preceding  editors; 
but  fucli  as  had  been  already  noticed  were  merely  pointed 
out ; the  original  readings  arc  now  ellablifhcd  and  fupported 
by  the  uiage  of  our  poet  hinilclf  antj^  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  rellored  to  the  tex:,  Infleid  of  being  degraded 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pa^e. 
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I have  not  endeavoured  to  illuftrate.  ” I have 
examined  the  notes  of  all  the  editors,  and  my  own 
former  remarks,  with  equal  rigour;  and  have  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  poffible  to  avoid  all  contro- 
verfy,  having conflantly  hadin  vie%vaphilanthropick 
obfervation  made  by  the  editor  above  mentioned: 
“1  knowhot  (fays  that  excellent  writer, ) wliy  our 
editors  Ihould,  with  fuch  implacable  anger,  per- 
fecute  their  predcceffors.  Oi  fiK/soi /nl  S^ityna-iy , the 
dead,  it  is  true,  can  make  no  refiftance,  they  may 
be  attacked  with  great  fecurity  ; but  fince  they  can 
neither  feel  nor  mend,  the  fafety  of  mauling  them 
feems  greater  than  the  pleafure:  nor  perhaps  would 
it  much  mifbeleem  us  to  remember  , amidfl  our 
triumphs  over  the  nonjenlical  and  the  JenJcleJs,  that 
we  likewife  are  men  ; that  debemur  morti,  and,  as 
Swift  obferved  to  Burnet,  fliall  foon  be  among  the 
dead  ourfelvcs.” 

I have  in  general  given  the  true  explication  of  a 
paffage,  by  whomfoever  made  , without  loading 
the  page  with  the  preceding  unfuccefsful  attempts 
at  elucidation,  and  by  this  means  have  obtained 
room  for  much  additional  illuflration  : for,  as/on 
the  one  hand,  1 trull  very  few  fuperfluous  or  un- 
necelfary  annotations  have  been  admitted,  fo  on 
the  other,  I believe,  that  not  a fingle  valuable  ex-^ 
plication  of  any  obfeure  palfage  in  thefe  plays 
has  ever  appeared , which  will  not  be  found  in  the 
following  volumes. 

The  admirers  of  this  poet  will,  I trull,  not 
merely  pardon  the  great  accelfion  of  new  notes  in 
the  prefent  edition  , but  examine  them  with  fomc 
degree  of  pleafure.  An  idle  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated , that  Shakfpearc  has  been  buried  under  his 
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tcmmcntaton  ; and  it  has  again  and  again  been 
repeated  by  the  taflclels  and  the  dull,  “ that  notes, 
though  olten  neecflaiy,  are  ncccjfiuy  evils.”  Tlierc 
is  no  perfon,  I believe  , who  has  an  higher  relpeA 
for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnloii  than’I  have;  but 
he  has  been  mifunderflood  , or  inilreprefented , as 
if  thefe  tvords  contained  a general  caution  to  all  the 
leaders  of  this  poet.  Dr.  Johnlon,  in  the  part  of 
his  preface  here  alluded  to,  is  addreffing  the  youag 
reader,  to  whom  Sliakfpeare  is  nm ; and  him  he 
very  judicioully  cotinfels  to  “ read  every  play  from 
the  firfl  fccne  to  the  lad,  with  utter  negligence  of 
all  his  commentators — l.et  him  read  oti,  through 
brightnefs  and  obfeurity  , through  integtity  and 
corruption ; let  him  preferve  his  comprehenhon 
of  the  dialogue,  and  his  intercR  in  the  fable.”  But 
to  much  the  greater  and  more  enlightened  part  of 
his  readers  , (for  how  few  arc  there  compara- 
tively to  whom  Shakfpcarc  is  new?)  he  gives  a 
very  difFcrcnt  advice  : Let  them  to  whom  the 
plcafures  of  novelty  have  cealed,  “ attempt  cxadl- 
nefs,  and  read  the  commentators.” 

During  the  era  of  eotijeiftural  criticilm  and  ca- 
pricious innovation,  notes  were  indeed  evils  ; rvhilc 
one  page  was  covered  with  ingenious  lophiflry  in 
fupport  of  Ibmc  idle  conjeflure,  and  another  was 
waded  in  its  overthrow , or  in  creeling  a new 
fabrick  equally  unlubdaniial  as  the  former.  But 
this  era  is  now  happily  pad  away;  and  conjefture 
and  emendation  have  given  place  to  ratioital  ex- 
planation. We  ihall  never,  I hope,  again  be  told, 
that  “ as  the  bell  gueU'er  was  the  bed  diviner,  fb 
he  may  be  fald  in  foine  ineafure  to  be  the  bed 
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editor  of  Sliakfpeare.”  ’ Let  me  not,  however,  be 
fuppofed  an  enemy  to  all  conjeflural  emendation  ; 
lometirnes  undoubtedly  wc  niuR  have  recourl'c  to 
it;  but,  like  the  machinery  of  the  ancient  drama , 
let  it  not  be  relbrted  to  except  in  cafes  of  difficulty  ; 
nifi  dignus  vindicc  nodus.  “ I wifli  ( lavs  Dr.  John- 
fon,)  we  all  conjeflured  lefs,  and  explained  more.” 
When  our  poet’s  entire  library  fliall  have  been  dif- 
covered,  and  the  fables  of  all  his  plays  traced  to 
their  original  fource,  when  every  temporary  allufion 
lhall  have  been  pointed  out , and  every  obfeurity 
elucidated,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  accumu- 
lation of  notes  be  complained  of.  I I'carcely  le- 
member  ever  to  have  looked  into  a book  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  , in  rvhich  I did  not  find 
fomewhat  that  tended  to  throw  a light  on  thefe 
plays.  While  our  objetll  is,  to  lupport  and 
eflabli/li  what  the  poet  wrote  , to  illnllrate  his 
phraleology  by  comparing  it  rvith  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries , and  to  explain  his  Itigitivc  allufions 
to  cufloms  long  fince  difufed  and  forgotten,  while 
this  objecl  is  kept  Readily  in  view  , if  even  every 
line  of  his  plays  were  accompanied  with  a com- 
ment, every  intelligent  reader  would  be  indebted 
to  the  induRry  of  him  who  produced  it.  Such 
viniformly  has  been  the  obji'R  of  the  notes  now 
prefented  to  the  pu'olick.  Let  us  then  hear  no 
more  of  this  barbarous  jargon  concerning  Sliak- 
fpeare’s  having  heen  elucidaud  into  ohjeurity , and 
buried  under  the  load  of  his  commentators.  Drydcn 
is  faid  to  have  regretted  the  fuccefs  of  his  own 
inRrudions,  and  to  have  lamented  that  at  length. 
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an  confequcncc  of  his  criticsl  prefaces , the  town 
had  become  too  Ikilful  to  be  eafily  fatisfied.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with  rcfpe£l  to 
many  of  thefe  objeclors,  to  whom  the  meaning  of 
fome  of  our  poet's  moft  difficult  paffages  is  now 
become  fo  familiar  , that  they  fancy  they  originally 
underflood  them  “without  a prompter;’’  and  with 
great  gravity  exclaim  againfl  the  unncccffary  il- 
lufirations  furnifhed  by  his  Editors  : nor  ought  we 
much  to  wonder  at  this  ; for  our  poet  himfelf  has 
told  os, 

■ ’tis  I eoTTiTmon  proof, 

“ '1  lut  lowlinefs  Is  young  imbliion's  ladder, 

“ 'Whereto  the  cymber  upward  turns  his  face; 

“ lint  when  he  once  attains  the  iipinoft  round, 

“ He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back; 

“ Looks  in  the  clouds."  — 

I have  conflantly  made  it  a rule  in  reviling  tlie 
notes  of  former  editors,  to  compare  fuch  paffages 
as  they  have  cited  from  any  author,  with  the  book 
from  which  the  cxtraifl  tvas  taken,  if  I conld  pro- 
cure it ; by  which  fomc  inaccuracies  have  been 
rcflified.  The  incorrctfl  extraft  made  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  from  Saviolo’s  trcatile  on  Honour  and  Ho- 
nouiablc  Qiiarrds , to  illuflratc  a paffage  in  As  you 
like  it , fully  proves  tlie  propriety  of  fuch  a col- 
lation. 

.\t  tlie  end  of  the  tenth  volume  I have  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  corrections,  and  fupplc- 
mental  obfervations,  made  too  late  to  be  annexed 
to  the  plays  to  which  they  belong.  Some  objed^ 
to  an  Appendix ; but,  in  iny  opinion,  with  very 
little  reafon.  No  book  can  be  the  worfc  for  facli 
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a fupplcmcnt ; fincc  tiie  reader  , if  fucli  be  liis 
caprice,  need  not  examine  it.  If  the  objciftor  means, 
tliat  be  vviihes  that  all  the  information  contained 
in  an  Appendix  , were  properly  dilpofcd  in  the 
preceding  volumes  , it  niuft  be  acknowledged  that 
Inch  an  arrangement  would  he  extremely  dcfirable: 
but  as  well  might  lie  require  from  the  elephant 
the  fprightlinefs  and  agility  of  the  fquirrel , or 
from  the  fquirrel  the  wifdom  and  flrength  of  the 
elephant,  as  expctfl,  that  an  editor’s  latcft  tlioughts, 
fuggerted  by  difcurfive  reading  while  the  fliects 
that  compofc  his  volumes  were  palfing  through  ttic 
prefs  , fliould  form  a part  of  his  original  work.  ; 
that  information  acquired  too  late  to  be  employed 
in  its  proper  place , fliould  yet  be  found  there. 

That  tile  very  fetv  Rage-direflions  which  the  old 
copies  exhibit,  were  not  taken  from  our  author’s 
manuferipts,  but  furnifiied  by  the  players,  is  proved 
by  one  in  Macbeth,  ACl  IV.  if.  ,i.  where  “A  Jhow 
cj  eight  kings",  is  dirc£lcd,  “ and  Banquo  lajl,  with 
a glajs  in  his  hand;"  though  from  the  very  words 
which  the  poet  has  written  for  Macbeth  , it  is 
manifeft  that  the  glafs  ought  to  -be  borne  by  the 
eighth  king,  and  not  by  Banquo.  All  the  llage- 
dircclions  therefore  throughout  this  work  I have 
confidercd  as  wholly  in  my  power,  and  have  regu- 
lated them  in  the  bell  manner  1 could.  The  reader 
will  alfo,  I think,  be  pleafed  to  find  the  place  in 
which  every  fcenc  is  fuppofed  to  pafs  , prccilcly 
afceriained  ; a fpecies  of  information  , for  which, 
though  it  often  throws  light  on  the  dialogue,  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  ancient  copies  , and  which  has 
been  too  much  ncgleflcdby  the  modern  editors. 

The  play  of  Pericles , Prince  of  Tyre , which  is 
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now  once  more  rcflored  to  our  author,  I originally 
intended  to  have  fubjoined,  with  Titus  Andromcus, 
to  the  tenth  volume;  but,  to  lirefcrvc  an  equality 
of  fizc  in  mv  volumes,  have  been  obliged  to  give 
it  a different  place.  The  hand  of  Shakfpeare  being 
indubitably  found  in  that  piece,  it  will,  1 doubt 
not,  be  confidcred  as  a valuable  accefTion  ; and  it  ic 
of  little  confcqucnce  where  it  appears. 

It  has  long  been  thought  tiiat  Titus  Andrcnicus 
■was  not  written  originally  by  Shakfpeare  ; about 
feventy  years  after  his  death  , Ravenferoft  having 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  “ told  by  fomc 
anciently  converfant  with  the  flage  , that  our  poet 
only  gave  fome  luaflcr-touches  to  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  parts  or  charailcrs.  ” The  very  cu- 
rious papers  lately  difeovered  in  Dulwich  College, 
from  which  large  extiafis  are  given  at  the  end  of 
tlie  Hijlory  of  the  Stage,  prove,  what  I long  fincc 
fulpefled,  that  this  play,  and  The  Tiijl  Part  of  King 
Henry  17,  were  in  poircfllon  of  the  fccne  whea 
Shakli>eare  began  to  write  for  the  flage;  and  the 
fame  manulciipts  flrew,  that  it  was  then  very  com- 
mon for  a draraatick  poet  to  alter  and  amend  the 
svork  of  a precctling  writer.  L'lie  queflion  there- 
fore is  now  dccifivcly  fettled;  and  undoubtedly  fomc 
adrlitions  vere  made  to  both  thefc  pieces  by  Shak- 
Ipcarc.  It  is  obfcrvable  tliat  the  fecond  fcaie  of 
the  third  acl  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  not  found  in 
the  quarto  copy  printed  in  i6ii.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  this  fccne  was  added  by  our 
author  ; and  liis  hand  may  be  traced  in  the  pre- 
ceding act,  as  well  as  in  a few  other  places.  ‘ '1  be 

* If  rver  tlif  acconnl-book  of  Mr.  Hemince  flrrll  he  dlf- 
covereri,  we  (liall  prohahly  tind  in  it  — “ Vni;i  to  ll'it/i.ini 
Shakfptari  for  nicndiiii;  VitJO  4a*/rciii4«j.”Sce  Vo i.  11 1.  Additions. 
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additions  which  he  made  to  Pericles  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  therefore  more  {lron*gly  entitle 
it  to  a place  among  the  dramatick  pieces  which  he 
has  adorned  by  his  pen. 

With  refpcdl  to  the  other  contefled  plays  , Sir 
John  Oldcajllc , The  London  Prodigal , ire.  which 
liave  now  for  near  two  centuries  been  falfely 
aferibed  to  our  author . the  manuferipts  above 
mentioned  completely  clear  him  from  that  impu- 
tation ; and  prove  , that  while  his  great  moilefly 
made  him  let  but  little  value  on  his  own  inimitable 
produdions,  he  could  patiently  endure  to  have  the 
inilerable  trafli  of  other  writers  publickly  imputed, 
to  him,  without  taking  any  meafurc  to  vindicate 
his  fame.  Sir  John  Oldcajlle,  we  find  from  indu- 
bitable evidence , though  aferibed  in  tlte  title-page 
to  “ William  Shakfpeare,”  and  printed  in  the  year 
1600,  rvhen  his  fame  was  in  its  meridian,  was  the 
joint  - produfUon  of  four  other  poets;  Michael 
Drayton,  Anthony  Mundy,  Richard  Hathwaye,  and 
Robert  Wilfon.  ’’ 

In  the  Diffc: ration  annexed  to  the  three  parts 
of  King  Henty  the  Sixth  , I have  difculTed  at  large 
the  qtiellion  concerning  their  authenticity ; and 
have  alligned  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  the 
fecond  and  third  of  thofe  plays  were  formed  by 
Shaklpeare  on  two  elder  dramas  now  extant.  Any 
dilquifition  therefore  concerning  thefe  controverted 
pieces  is  liere  unneceffary. 

Some  years  ago  I publiflied  a fhort  Fffay  on  the 
economy  and  ufages  of  our  old  theatres.  1 he 
Hillorical  Account  of  the  Englifh  Stage , which 
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has  been  formed  on  that  clTay,  has  fwclled  to  fuch 
a fize,  in  *confcquence  of  various  refearches  fincc 
made,  and  a great  accclEon  of  very  valuable  ma- 
teiials,  that  it  is  become  almofl  a new  work.  Of 
tilde  the  mofl  important  arc  the  curious  papers 
wliieh  have  been  difeovered  at  Dulwich,  and  the 
very  valuable  Oflice-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
Mailer  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  which  have  contributed  to  throw 
much  light  on  our  dramatick  hiflory , and  fur- 
niflied  loine  lingular  anecdotes  of  the  poets  of  thole 
times. 

I vvelve  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  Effay  on  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakfpearc 
were  written,  firll  appeared.  A re-examination  of 
thefe  plays  lince  that  time  has  furniflied  me  with 
fevcral  particulars  in  confirmation  of  what  I had 
formerly  luggefled  on  this  fubjcid.  On  a careful 
revifal  of  that  Elfay,  w'hich  , 1 liope,  is  improved 
as  well  as  confiderably  enlarged,  I had  the  latiL 
fadion  of  obfers'ing  that  1 had  found  reafon  to 
attribute  but  two  plays  to  an  era  tvidcly  diRant 
from  that  to  which  they  had  been  originally 
aferibed  ; and  to  make  only  a minute  change  in  the 
arrangement  ot  a feiv  others.  Some-information, 
however,  which  has  been  obtained  fince  that  Elfay 
was  printed  in  its  prefent  form  , inclines  me  to 
think  that  one  of  the  two  plays  which  1 allude  to, 
Tkf  ll  tH/zT’s  Tale  , was  a Rill  later  production  than 
I have  fuppofed  ; for  I have  now  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  was  lirRexhibited  in  the  year  i6i3;  * 

* See  Emendnlioni  and  Additions,  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  z86. 
[i.  c.  Mr.  Malone’s  editiuu.'l 
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and  tliat  confequently  it  mufl  have  been  one  of  our 
poet’s  lateft  works. 

Though  above  a century  and  a half  has  clapfed 
fince  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  (asl  obferved  on  a former  occafiou,) 
that  none  of  his  various  editors  fliould  have 
attempted  to  feparate  his  genuine  poetical  compo- 
fitions  from  the  fpurious  performances  with  which 
they  have  been  long  intermixed  ; or  have  taken 
tlie  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earlicfl  and 
mofl  authentick  copies.  Shortly  after  his  death  a 
very  incorreft  imprefhon  of  his  poems  was  iffued 
out,  which  in  every  fubfequent  edition,  previous  to 
the  year  1780,  was  implicidy  followed.  Tliey 
ha\'e  been  carefully  reviled,  and  witli  many  addi- 
tional illuftrations  arc  now  a fecond  time  faithfully 
printed  from  the  original  copies,  excepting  only 
Venns  and  Adonis,  of  which  I have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  firUimpredlon.  The  fecond  edition, 
printed  in  i5g6,  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me  by 
the  lateRevcrcndThomas  VVarton,of  whole  friendly 
and  valuable  correfpondencciwas  deprived  by  death, 
when  thefe  volumes  were  almoft  ready  to  be  iffued 
from  the  prefs.  It  is  painful  to  recollcdl.  how  many 
of  (I  had  almoft  faid)  my  coadjutors  have  died 
fincc  the  prefent  work  was  begun  : — the  elegant 
fcholar,  and  ingenious  writer,  whom  I have  juft 
mentioned;  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  Mr.  Tyr^vbitt : men, 
from  'whofe  approbation  of  my  labours  1 had  pro- 
mifed  myfeif  mrtch  plcafnre,  and  whole  ftamp  could 
give  a value  and  currency  to  any  work. 

The  paragraph  alluded  to  , in  the  prefent  edition  , will 
hand  iu  in  proper  place.  SrsLVrNJ. 
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With  the  materials  uhiclil  have  been  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain,  relative  to  our  poet,  his  kimlrcd, 
and  friends,  it  would  not  havo  been  difficult  to 
liavc  formed  a new  Life  of  Shakfpeare,  Icls  meagre 
and  itnperfetfl  than  that  left  us  by  Mr.  Rowe  : but 
the  inlormation  which  I have  procured  having 
been  obtained  at  very  different  times,  it  is  neceffa- 
rily  dilperfed,  partly  in  the  copious  notes  fub- 
joined  to  Rowe's  Life,  and  jtartly  in  the  Fliflorical 
Account  of  our  old  a£tors.  At  fome  future  time 
I hope  to  weave  the  whole  into  one  uniform  and 
connccled  narrative. 

My  incjuirics  having  bee#  tarried  on  almolt  to 
the  very  moment  of  publication , fome  circum- 
fl.ances  relative  to  our  poet  were  obtained  too  late 
to  be  introduced  into  anv  pait  of  the  jrrefent  work. 
Of  theie  due  ufe  will  be  made  hereafter. 

1 he  prefaces  of  T heobald,  Harimcr,  and^Var- 
burton,  1 have  not  retained,  becaufe  they  appeared 
• to  me  to  throw  no  light  on  our  author  or  his'works  : 
the  room  which  they  would  have  taken  up,  will, 
I trull , he  found  occupied  by  more  valuable 
matter. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  editors  have  juRly 
been  condemned  for  innovation,  fo  perhaps  (for 
of  objeflious  there  is  no  end,^  I may  be  cenfured 
for  too  lltift  an  adherence  to  tlie  ancient  copies.  I 
have  conRantly  had  in  vicrv  the  Roman  fentimeni; 
adopted  by  Dr.  johnfen,  that  “it  is  more  honour- 
able to  fave  a citizen  than  to  detlroy  an  enemy,” 
and,  like  him,  “have  been  more  careful  to  pro- 
tect than  to  attack.  ” 1 do  not  with  the  reader 

to  forget,  (fays  the  fame  writer,)  that  the  moll 
commodious  (and  he  might  have  added,  the  moll 
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forcible  and  elegant,)  is  not  always  the  true  read- 
ing.” * On  this  principle  1 have  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded, having  relolvcd  never  to  deviate  from  the 
authentick  copies,  merely  becaufc  the  phrafcology 
was  harlli  or  uncommon.  M.any  paflages,  which 
have  heretofore  been  confideved  as  corrupt,  and 
arc  ilo%v  fupported  by  the  ufage  of  contemporary 
writers,  fully  prove  the  propriety  of  this  caution.’ 

The  rage  lor  innovation  till  tviiliin  thefe  laft 
thirty  years  was  lo  great,  that  many  words  were 
difmilfed  from  our  poet’s  text,  which  in  his  time 
were  current  in  every  mouth.  In  all  the  editions 
fince  that  of  Mr.  Rowe,  in  the  lecond  Part  of 
KingHcjiry  IV.  the  word  channel  * has  been  rejeaed, 

* King  Henry  IV.  Part  11. 

’ Sec  particularly  The  .Merchant  of  Venice,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  66  : 

“ That  many  may  be  meant 

“ By  the  fool  multitude.  ” 
with  the  note  there. 

We  undoubtedly  llioulcl  not  now  write  — 

“ But,  Icll  myfclf  be  guilty  to  felf-wronp, — ” 
yet  we  tiud  this  phrafe  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Vol.X.  p.  266. 
See  aifo  The  Winter's  Tale,  Vol.  X.  p.  204  : 

>.  This  your  fon-iti-law, 

“ And  fon  unto  the  king,  (te/iom  heavens  direfling,) 

“ U troth-plight  to  your  dauglitcr.  ” 

AUafurefor  Meafure,  Vol.  Vl.  p.  iSg. ; “ — to  be  fo  iared, — ." 
Coriolanus,  V'ol.  XVII.  p.342,  n.  S: 

“ JVhich  often,  thus,  eorrefUng  thy  flout  heart,”  &e. 
Hamtel,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  3y  ; 

“ That  lie  might  not  heleem  the. winds  of  heaven,  " Sec. 
As  you  like  it,  Vol.  VTII.  p.  222,  n.  5 : 

“ My  voice  Is  ragged, .” 

Cymbeline,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  235,  n.  5 : 

“ Whom  heavens,  injuBice,  (both  on  her  and  hers,) 

“ Have  laid  mofl  heavy  hand.  ” 

* a\fl  II.  fc.  i;  throw  the  quean  in  the  ehar.nel.  " 

In  that  palTdge,  as  in  many  otlicrs,  1 have  filently  reflorcd 
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and  kaintl  fubflitutcd  in  its  room,  though  the  for- 
mer term  was  commonly  employed  in  the  lame 
fenfe  in  the  time  of  our  author  ; and  tlie  learned 
Bilhop  of  Worccfler  has- flrenuoully  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  Cymbdine  the  poet  wrote  — not 
Jliakes,  but Jhuts  or  checks,  “ all  our  buds  from 
growing;”  ’ thougli  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
reading  is  cRabliflied  beyond  all  controverly  by 
two  other  paffages  ot  Shakfpeare.  Very  foon.  in- 
deed, after  his  death,  this  rage  for  innovation  feems 
to  have  feized  his  editors  ; for  in  the  year  1616  an 
edition  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrcce  was  publillied, 
whi^h  was  faid  to  be  ne-joly  revijed  and  correUed  ; 
but  in  which , in  fact , feveral  arbitrary  changes 
were  made,  and  the  ancient  diftion  rejcflcd  for  one 
fomewhat  more  modern.  Even  in  the  firfl  com- 
plete collcSion  of  his  plays  publifhed  in  t6a3, 
dome  changes  were  undoubtedly  made  from  igno- 
rance of  his  meaning  and  phrafeology.  They  had, 
I fuppofe  , been  made  in  the  playhoufc  copies  after 
his  retirement  from  the  theatre.  Thus  in  Othello, 
Brabantio  is  made  to  call  to  his  domcRicks  to  raife 
“fome  fpecial  officers  of  might,"  inftead  of  “offi- 
cers of  night;"  and  the  phrafe  “0/  all  loves,”  in 
the  fame  play,  not  being  underflood,  “for  love's 
fake”  was  fubllituted  in  its  room.  So,  in  Hamlet, 
we  have  ere  ever  for  or  ever  , and  rites  inftead  of 
the  more  ancient  word,  crants.  In  King  Lear,  Adt  I. 

the  original  reading,  widiout  any  obfervation  ; but  the  word 
in  this  fenfe,  being  nowobfelote,  fhould  have  been  iliuftrated 
by  r note.  This  dcfefl,  however,  will  be  found  remedied 
in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  11.  Act  11.  fc.  11 : 

“ As  if  a channel  fliould  be  call’d  a fea.  ” 

Hurd’s  Hor..  4th  edit.  Vol.  I.  p.  55. 
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fi..  i.  the  fubfUtmlon  of — “Goes  thy  heart  with 
this?”  inflead  of — “ Cioes  this  with  thy  hcart^” 
without  doubt  arofc  from  the  fame  caufe.  In  the 
plays  of  which  we  have  no  quarto  copies  , we  may 
be  fure  that  limilar  innovations  w'cre  made , 
though  we  have  now  no  certain  means  ofdctcifiing 
them. 

After  what  has  been  proved  concerning  the 
fophiftications  and  corruptions  of  the  Second 
polio , we  cannot  be  furprized  that  when  thefc 
plays  were  rc-publilhed  by  .Mr.  Rowe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  irotn  a later  folio,  in  which 
the  interpolations  of  the  former  were  all  preferved, 
and  many  new  errors  added,  atmofl  every  page  of 
his  work  was  disiigured  by  accumulated  corrup- 
tions. In  .Mr.  Pope’s  edition  our  author  was  not 
lefs  mifreprefented  ; for  though  by  examining  the 
oldeft  copies  he  deteflcd  fome  errors,  by  his  nu- 
merous fanciful  alterations  the  poet  was  fo  com- 
pletely modernized  , that  1 am  confident , had  he 
“ re-vilited  the  glirnpfes  of  the  moon,”  he  would 
not  have  undcrilood  his  own  works.  From  the 
quartos  indeed  a few  valuable  reflorations  were 
made;  but  all  the  advantage  that'was  thus  obtained, 
was  outweighed  by  arbitrary  changes,  tranfpofitions, 
and  interpolations. 

The  readers  of  Shakfpeare  being  difguflcd  with 
the  liberties  taken  by  iVIr.  Pope , the  fublequeni 
edition  of  Tlieobald  was  juhly  preferred;  becanfe 
he  profelfed  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  copies  more 
IlricUy  than  his  competitor  , and  illuflrated  a few 
pallages  by  extracts  from  the  writers  of  our  poet’s 
age.  That  his  work  fhould  at  this  day  be  con- 
hdered  of  any  value,  only  fhews  how  long  impref- 
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fions  will  remain,  when  they  are  once  made:  for 
Theobald  , though  not  io  great  an  innovator  as 
Pope,  was  yet  a conliderable  innovator;  and  his 
edition  being  printed  from  that  of  his  immediate 
predecelfor,  while  a few  arbitrary  changes  made  by 
Pope  were  detefled , innumerable  fophiflications  ’ 
Were  fdently  adopted.  His  knowledge  of  tlie  con- 
temporary authors  tvas  fo  fcanty,  that  all  theilluf- 
tration  of  that  kind  difperfed  throughout  his 
volumes,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  refearches  which 
have  fmee  been  made  for  the  purpofc  of  elucidating 
a Cngle  play. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
fay,  that  he  adopted  almofl  all  the  innovations  of 
Pope,  adding  to  them  whatever  caprice  didtated. 

To  him  fucceeded  Dr.  Warbourton,  a critick, 
who  (as  hath  been  faid  of  Salmafms)  feems  to  have 
ercdled  his  throne  on  a heap  of  flohes  , that  he 
might  have  them  at  hand  to  throw  a the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  paffed  by.  His  unbounded  licence  • 
in  fubftituting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  in  the 
place  of  the  author’s  genuine  text,  has  been  fo 
fully  fliewn  by  his  revii'ers  , that  I fuppofe  no  cri- 
tical reader  will  ever  again  open  his  volumes.  An 
hundred  flrappadocs,  according  to  an  Italian  co- 
mick  writer  , tvould  not  have  induced  Petrarch, 
tverc  he  living,  to  fubferibe  to  the  meaning  which 
certain  commentators  after  his  death  had  by  their 
glolfes  extorted  from  his  works.  It  is  a curious 
fpeculation  to  confider  how  many  thoufand  would 
have  been  requifite  for  this  editor  to  have  iriflidled 
on  our  great  dramatick  poet  lor  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  defence  which  has  been  made  lor  Dr.  War- 
burton  on  this  fubjedl,  by  foinc  of  his  friends,  is 
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fingular.  “He  well  kne^v,’’  it  has  been  faid, 
“ that  much  the  greater  part  of  his  notes  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  poet  of  whofe  works  he 
undertook  the  revihon,  and  that  he  frcqnently  im- 
puted to  Shakfpeare  a meaning  of  which  he  never 
thought;  but  the  editor’s  great  objeft  was  to  dif- 
play  his  own  learning,  not  to  illullrate  his  author, 
and  this  end  he  obtained  ; for  in  fpite  of  all  the 
clamour  againft  him , his  work  added  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a fcholar." — Be  it  fo  then  ; but  let  none  of 
his  admirers  ever  dare  to  unite  his  name  with  that 
of  Shakfpeare ; and  let  us  at  leaf!  be  allowed  to 
wonder,  that  the  learned  editor  lliould  have  had  fo 
little  lefpecl  for  the  greatefl  poet  that  has  appeared 
fince  the  days  of  Homer,  as  to  ufe  a commentary 
on  his  works  merely  as  “ a Jlalking-horJc , under  the 
prejentnlion  of  which  he  might  Jhoot  his  wit." 

At  length  the  talk  of  revifmg  thefe  plays  was 
undertaken  by  one  , rvhofe  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind,  as  they  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  poflerity 
as  the  briglncll  ornatnent  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  will  tranfmit  it  without  competition,  if 
we  except  a great  orator,  philofophcr  , and  flatef- 
man,'’  now  living,  whole  talents  and  virtues  are 
an  honour  to  human  nature.  In  i 765  Dr.  Johnfon’s 
edition,  which  had  long  been  impatiently  expecied, 
was  given  to  the  publick.  His  admirable  preface, 
(perhaps  the  linefl  compofuion  in  our  language,) 
his  happy,  and  in  general  jull,  chai afters  of  thefe 
plays,  his  refutation  of  the  falfc  glolfes  of  Theo- 
bald and  VVarburton,  and  his  numerous  cxplica- 

^ The  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burlcc. 
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tions  of  involved  and  dlfucult  pafTagcs  , arc  too 
well  known,  to  be  here  enlarged  upon  ; and  there- 
fore I fiiall  only  add,  that  his  vigorous  and  com- 
prchcnlive  underflanding  threw  more  light  on  his 
author  than  all  his  predecefibrs  had  done. 

In  one  obfervation,  however,  concerning  our 
poet,  1 do  not  entirely  concur  with  him  , “It  is 
not  (he  remarks)  very  grateful  to  confidcr  how 
little  the  fucceffion  of  editors  has  added  to  this 
author's  power  of  plcafing.  He  was  read,  admired, 
fludied,  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
■with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and 
ncglcifl  could  accumulate  upon  him.” 

He  certainly  was  read  , admired,  fludied,  and 
imitated,  at  the  period  mentioned ; but  furcly  not 
in  the  fame  degree  as  at  prefent.  The  fucceffion 
of  editors  has  effefled  this;  it  has  made  him  un- 
derflood; it  has  made  him  popular  ; it  has  lliewn 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  reading,  how  much 
fuperior  he  is  not  only  to  Jonfon  and  Fletch'cr, 
whom  the  bad  tafle  of  the  lafl  age  from  the  time 
of  the  Refloration  to  the  end  of  the  century  fet 
above  him  , but  to  all  the  dramatick  poets  of  an- 
tiquity: 

“ . ■ ■ I Jam  monte  potiMis, 

“ Rldet  aiihelantcm  Jura  ad  veftigia  turbam.” 

Every  author  tvbo  plcafes  mufl  furcly  plcafc 
more  as  he  is  more  underllood,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakfpeare  is  now  infinitely  better  un- 
dcrflood  than  he  rvas  in  the  lafl  century.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  people  at  large  , it  is  clear  that 
Drydcn  himfclf  though  a great  admirer  of  our 
poet,  and  D’Avenant,  though,  he  WTOtc  for  the 
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ftagc  in  the  year  1627  , did  not  ahvays  undcrflancl 
hiin.^  The  very  books  which  arc  neccllary  to  our 

^ “ The  tongue  in  general  is  fo  much  refined  fince 
Shakfpeare’s  tlmt,  that  many  oi  his  words,  and  more  of  hi< 
phrafes,  air  Jearce  inttllipbie.''  Preface  to  Uryden’s  TVoi/w 
end  CreJJiJn.  The  various  changes^  made  by  Uryden  in  par- 
ticular paffages  in  that  play,  and  by  him  and  D’Avenant  In 
The  7'empejt,  prove  decilively  that  they  frec|uently  did  not 
underhand  our  poet's  language. 

Ill  his  defence  of  the  fcpilogue  to  The  Conqueji  of  Granadt, 
Drvdcn  arra'jgns  Ben  Jonfoii  for  uling  the  perfoiial,  inficad 
of  the  neutral,  pronoun,  and  wifear'd  for  unafraid: 

“ Thoueh  heaven  fhould  fpeak  with  ill  /lis  wrath  at  once, 
“ ^Vc  llionid  Hand  upright,  and  unfear'd." 

“ His  (fiys  he)  is  ill  fyntax  with  AeUtci;,  and  by  ttn/ear’d 

lie  means  unafraid;  words  of  a quite  contrary  iignilicatloti 

He  perpetually  ufes  ports  lor  gates,  which  is  an  affccled  error 
in  him,  to  introduce  Latin  by  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  Idiom.” 

Now  his  for  its,  however  ill  the  fyntax  may  be,  was  the 
common  language  of  the  time  ; and  to  fear.  In  the  fenfe  of  to 
terrify,  is  found  not  only  in  all  the  poets,  but  in  every 
dictionary  of  that  age.  With  refpcill  to  ports,  Shakfpeare 
■who -will  not  be  fufpefled  of  allcdling  Latlalfms,  frequently 
employs  that  word  in  the  fame  fcnlc  as  Jonfon  has  done, 
and  as  probably  the  whole  kingdom  did;  for  the  word  is 
Bill  fo  iifed  in  Scotland. 

D’.\vrnant’s  alteration  of  Macbeth,  and  Meafure  for  Mcafure, 
furnilh  many  proofs  of  the  lime  kind.  In  The  Lau)  againjl 
I.overs,  whi,.h  he  formed  on  Much  Ado  about  A'othing,  and 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  are  thefe  lines; 

“ nor  do  I think. 

“ The  prince  has  true  dlfcrction  who  afTefls  it. 

The  padage  Imitated  is  in  Meafure  for  Meafure; 

“ Nor  do  1 think  the  man  of  fafe  difcrcilon, 

" '1  hat  does  affc£l  it.” 

Ifour  poet’s  language  had  been  well  Underfiood,  the  epithet 
would  not  have  been  rejefied.  See  Othello: 

“ My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule; 

“ And  paflioii,  having  my  bed  judgment  collled.  ” $<c. 

So  alfo  hdgar.  In  King  Lear  : 

“ rhe  Jafrr  jcnje  will  ne’er  accommodate 
“ His  inalicr  thus.  ’* 
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author’s  illuRration,  were  of  fo  little  account  in 
their  time  , that  what  now  we  can  fcarce  procure 
at  any  price,  was  then  the  furniture  of  the  nurfery 
or  flail.*  In  fifty  years  after  our  poet’s  death  . 
Dryclen  mentions  that  he  was  then  become  “ a. 
little  ohjolete."  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century  Lord  Shaftefbury  complains  of  his  “ rue/e 
unpolijhed Jlile,  and  his  ANTIQUATED  phraje  and  wit 
and  not  long  afterwards  Gildon  informs  us  that  he 

* The  price  of  books  at  different  periods  *may  ferve  ia 
feme  raeafure  to  afeertain  the  tafte  and  particular  ftudy  of  the 
age.  At  the  fale  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard’s  library  iu  1698, 
the  following  books  were  fold  at  the  annexed  prices: 

FOLIO. 

Gower  de  Confeffione  Amantis.  - - * a tl  6 

Now  fold  for  two  guineas. 

Caxton’s  Recueyll  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  l5o*.  o 3 o 

Chronicle  of  England.  - - - 04° 

Hall’s  Chronicle.  - - - - - 0(14 

Grafton’s  Chronicle,  - - - - o G 10 

HolinlheJ’s  Chronicle,  iSSt".  - - - 1 10  6 

This  book  is  now  frequently  fold  for  ten  guineas. 


Q.  U A R T O. 

Turbcrville  on  hawking  and  hunting.  * 006 

Copley’s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies.  - - 004 

Puttenham’s  Art  of  Englilh  Poefic.  - - 004 

This  book  is  now  ufually  fold  for  a guinea. 

Powell’s  Hillory  of  Wales.  - - - o I 5 

Painter’s  fecouil  tome  of  the  Palace  of  Plcafure.  004 


The  two  volumes  of  Painter’s  Palace  of  Plcafure  are  now 
ufually  fold  for  three  guineas. 

OCTAVO. 

Metamorphofis  of  Ajax,  by  Sir  Joha  Harrington.  004 
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hafl  been  rejc£led  from  fomc  modern  colleflions  of 
poetry  on  accunt  of  his  obJoleU  language.  Whence 
could  thefe  reprefentations  have  proceeded  , but 
becaufe  our  poet,  not  being  diligently  dudied,  not 
being  compared  with  the  contemporary  writers, 
was  not  underflood  ? If  he  had  been  “ read,  ad« 
mired,  lludicd , and  imitated,”  in  the  fame  degree 
as  he  is  now,  the  enthulialm  of  fome  one  or  other 
of  his  admirers  in  the  lafl  age  would  have  induced 
him  to  make  fomc  enquiries  concerning  the  hillory 
of  his  theatrical  career  , and  the  anecdotes  of  his 
private  life.  But  no  fitch  perfon  was  found;  no 
anxiety  in  the  publick  fought  out  any  particulars 
concerning  him  alter  the  Refloration,  (if  we  except 
the  few  svhich  were  collcclcd  by  Mr.  Aubry,)  though 
at  that  time  the  hillory  of  his  life  muff  have  been 
known  to  many;  for  his  filler  Joan  Hart,  who 
mufl  have  known  much  of  his  early  years , did  not 
die  till  1646  : his  favourite  daughter  , Mrs.  Hall, 
lived  till  1649;  and  his  fecond  daughter,  Juditlr, 
was  living  at  Stratford-upotr-Avon  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1662.  His  grand-daughter.  Lady  Barnard, 
did  not  die  till  ifiyo.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  to 
whom  Sliakfpcarc  bcciueathcd  his  fword,  lurvived 
our  poet  above  forty  years,  having  died  at  Stratford 
in  ib.57.  His  elder  brother  vVilliam  Combe  lived 
till  1667.  Sir  Richard  Bifliop,  wiio  was  born  in 
i5S5,  lived  at  Bridgetown  near  Stratfortl  till  1672; 
and  his  Ion  Sir  William  Bifliop,  who  was  born  in 
i6s6,  died  there  in  1700,  From  all  thefe  perfons 
without  doubt  many  circumflances  relative  to 
Shakfpeare  might  have  been  obtained;  but  that 
w’as  an  age  as  deficient  in  literary  curlofity  as  in 
taflc. 
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It  is  rimarkable  that  in  .i  centur)'  after  onr  poet’s 
death , five  editions  only  of  Ids  plays  were  pub- 
liflied;  which  probably  confifled  of  not  more  than 
three  thoufand  copies.  During  the  fame  period 
three  editions  of  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  and  four 
of  thofe  of  Jonfon,  had  appealed.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  year  i 7 1 6 to  the  prefent  time,  that 
is,  in  feventy-four  years  , but  two  editions  of  the 
former  writer,  and  one  of  the  latter,  have  been 
iffued  from  the  prefs ; while  above  thirty  thoufand 
copies  of  Shakfpcarc  have  been  difperfed  tlirougli 
England.  * That  nearly  as  many  editions  of  the 
works  of  Jonfon  as  of  Shaklpearc  fhould  have  been 
demanded  in  the  lafl  century,  will  not  appear  fur- 
prifmg,  when  we  recoiled  what  Dryden  has  related 
foon  after  the  Refloration:  that  “ others  were  tlien 
generally  preferred  before  him.”*  By  ot/iers  Jonfon 

* Notwithflanding  our  high  ailmirailon  of  Shakfpearc,  we 
are  yet  wilhoiit  a fpleiidlil  edition  of  Ids  works,  with  the 
illuftralions  wliick  tlie  united  elfui  ls  of  various  commentatots 
have  contributed;  while  in  otlier  countries  the  mod biilliant 
decoritions  have  been  laviflicd  on  their  diflinguifhed  poets. 
The  editions  of  Pope  and  Hanmer,  may,  with  almolf  as 
much  propriety,  be  called  lAeir  works,  as  tliofe  ofShakfpeare; 
and  therefore  can  have  no  claim  to  be  admitted  into  any 
elegant  libr.  ry.  Nor  will  the  proniiled  edition,  with  engrav- 
ings, undertaken  by  Mr.  Alderman  Iloydell,  remedy  this 
defed,  for  it  is  not  to  be  aceompanied  with  notes.  At  feme 
future,  and  no  very  dirtant,  time,  I mean  to  furnilh  the 
puhlick  with  an  elegant  edition  in  quarto  (without  engrav- 
ings,) in  which  the  text  of  the  prefent  edition  fhall  be 
followed,  with  the  illuftrations  fubjoined  in  the  fame  page. 

• In  the  year  164s,  whether  from  fome  capricious  viciffi- 
tude  in  the  publick  tallc,  or  from  a general  inattention  to 
the  drama,  we  find  Shirley  complainlug  that  few  came  to  fee 
our  authoiV  performances  ; 
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and  Flciclicr  were  meant.  To  attempt  10  fliew  to 

“ You  fee 

What  audience  we  have  ; Jfhal  romjiany 
“ To  Shaifptare  comes?  whofe  mirth  did  once  hepiile 
“ Dull  hours,  and  bulkin’d  made  even  forrow  fmile; 

“ So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  fay 
“ Tlicy  could  endure  tlie  bleeding  a whole  day; 

//f  his  but  few  friends  lately.  ” 

Prologue  to  The  Sijlers. 

“ Shakfpeare  to  thee  was  dull,  whofe  befl  jeft  lies 
“ I’th' lady’s  queflions,  and  the  fool’s  replies  ; 

“ Old  fathion’d  wit,  which  walk’d  from  town  to  town, 
“ In  trunk-hofe,  which  our  fathers  call’d  the  clown  ; 

“ Whofe  wit  our  nicer  times  would  obfeenenefs  call, 

“ And  which  made  bawdry  pafs  for  comical. 

“ Mature  was  all  his  art;  thy  vein  was  free 
“ As  his,  but  without  his  feurrility.  " 

Verlcs  on  Fletcher,  by  William  Cartwright,  1647. 
After  the  Reltoration,  on  the  revival  of  the  theatres,  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  elleemed  fo  much 
fuprrior  to  thofe  of  our  author,  that  we  are  told  by  Drydrn, 
“ two  of  their  pieces  were  afled  through  the  year,  for  one 
of  Sliakfpeare’s.  ” If  his  tedimony  needed  any  corroboration, 
the  following  verfes  would  afford  it : 

“ In  our  old  plays,  the  humour,  love,  and  paflion, 

“ Like  doublet,  hofe,  and  cloak,  are  out  of  fafliion  ; 

“ That  which  the  world  call’d  wit  in  Shakfpearc’s  age, 
“ Is  laugh’d  at,  as  improper  for  our  llage.  ” 

Prologue  to  Shirley’s  Love  Tricks,  1667. 
“ At  every  fliop,  while  Shatf peace's  lofty  flile 
“ Ncgleided  lies,  to  mice  and  wqrms  a fpoil, 

“ Gilt  on  the  back,  juft  fnioking  from  the  prefs, 

“ The  apprentice  (hews  you  D’Urfey’s  Lhidibras, 

“ Crown’s  Mafk,  bound  up  with  Settle’s  choiccll  labours, 
“ And  promifes  fome  new  elfay  of  Babor’s.” 

SiVTiRr,  publifhed  in  16S0. 

“ againft  old  as  well  as  new  to  rage, 

“ Is  t!ie  peculiar  frenzy  of  this  age. 

“ Shakfpeare  mull  down,  and  you  muA  praife  no  more, 
“ Soft  Defdemona,  nor  the  jealous  Moor  : 

“ Shakfpeare,  whofe  fruitful  genius,  happy  wit, 

O g 2 
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the  readers  of  the  prefent  day  the  ahfurdity  of 
ludi  a preference,  would  be  an  infult  to  their 
xindcrflandiiigs.  W'h'^n  we  endeavour  to  trace  any 
thing  like  a ground  for  this  prepoflcrous  tallc,  we 
are  told  of  Mctchci’s  ertfe,  and  Joidon's  learning. 
OI  how  littic  ufe  his  learning  was  to  him,  an 
ingenious  wiitcr  of  our  own  time  has  fhewn 
viiii'ihat  vigour  and  animation  for  whicli  he  was 
difliugu.nied.  “ Joulon,  in  the  (crious  drama,  is 
as  much  an  imitator,  as  Sliakfpcare  is  an  oiiginal. 
He  was  very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  firong. 
to  his  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
lie  pulled  down  all  amitjuitv  on  his  head,  and 
buried  himfelf  under  it.  We  fee  nothing  of  Jonfon, 
nor  indeed  of  Ids  admired  (but  alfo  murdered) 
ancients  ; lor  what  fhonc  in  the  hillorian  is  a cloud 
on  the  poet,  and  Catiline  might  have  been  a good 
play,  if  Sallufl  liad  jiever  written. 

“ Who  knows  whether  Shakfpeare  might  not 
base  thought  Icfs,  it  he  had  read  more?  Who 
bnows  if  l.e  miglit  not  have  laboured  under  the 
load  of  jonlon's  leruniiig,  as  Enceladus  under 
A-tna?  liis  mighty  genius,  indeed,  through  the 

“ Was  fram’d  and  finlrti'd  at  a Incky  hit, 

“ 1 lie  pride  of  nature,  and  the  fbame  of  fchools, 

“ liorn  to  create,  and  not  to  learn  from,  rules, 

•'  Mult  pleafe  no  more;  Ids  ballords  now  deride 
“ Tlieir  father’s  n.ikednefi  they  ought  to  hide.” 

I’roloeuehy  Sir  Charles  Sedicy,  to  the  h'ar^  ll'iJtw, 
iCqS. 

To  the  honour  of  Margaret  Duehefs  of  NewcaP.le  he  it 
rememhered,  that  liowevtt  fantaltick  in  other  refpefls,  fhe 
had  lade  enough  to  be  fully  fenCble  of  our  poet’s  merit,  and 
was  one  of  the  firll  who  after  the  Relloration  'puhliflied  a 
very  Itigh  eulogy  on  him.  Sec  her  SeciahU  I.ellen,  iolio, 
iGG^,  p.  S44. 
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rnofl  mountainous  oppreffion  would  have  breathed 
out  fonic  of  his  incxtinguifliablc  fire;  yet  polTibly 
lie  might  not  have  riicn  up  into  that  giant,  that 
much  more  than  common  man,  at  which  we  now 
gaze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Perhaps  he 
was  as  learned  at  his  dramatick  province  required; 
for  whatever  other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was 
maflcr  of  two  books  unknown  to  many  of  the 
profoundly  read,  thougli  books  which  the  lad 
conflagration  alone  can  dellroy ; the  book  of  nature, 
and  that  of  man.  ” ’ 

To  this  and  the  other  encomiums  on  our  great 
poet  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
I (hall  not  attempt  to  make  any  addition.  He 
li.'.s  juflly  obferved,  that 

“ To  guard  a title  that  was  rich  before, 

“ To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

“ To  throw  a perfume  on  the  violet, 

“ To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  anotlier  hue 
“ Unto  the  rainbow,  or  svith  taper-light 
“ To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garniflj, 

“ li  waltcful  and  ridiculous  cxcefs." 

Let  me,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
befidc  all  his  otiicr  tranfeendent  mciits,  he  was 
the  great  refiner  and  poliflicr  of  our  language. 
His  compound  epithets,  his  bold  metaphors,  the 
energy  of  his  exprehions,  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  all  thefe  render  the  language  of  Shak- 
fpeare  one  of  his  principal  beauties.  Unfortunately 
none  of  his  letters,  or  other  profe,  conipofitions, 
not  in  a dramatick  form,  have  reached  poflcrity; 
but  if  any  of  them  ever  fhall  be  difeovered,  they 


^ Ccvjiliurts  CH  Oiiiinal  Compofition,  by  Dr.  Edward  Young. 
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^vill,  I am  confident,  exhibit  the  fame  perfpicnity, 
the  fame  cadence,  the  fame  elegance  and  vigour, 
which  we  find  in  Ids  plays.  “ Words  and  phiufcs,” 
fays  Diyden,  “ mufl  of  ncreffity  receive  a change 
in  fuccceding  ages  ; but  it  is  almoll  a miracle,  that 
much  of  his  language  remains  lo  pure;  and  that 
he  who  began  dramatick  poetry  amongll  us,  un- 
taught by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonfon  tells  us,  without 
learning,  fliould  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius 
perform  lo  much,  that  in  a manner  he  has  left  no 
praife  for  any  who  come  alter  him.  ” 

In  thefe  prefatory  obfersations  my  principal 
objeiS  was,  to  afeertain  the  true  Bate  and  refpeflive 
value  of  the  ancient  copies,  and  to  mark  out  the 
courfe  which  has  been  purfued  in  the  edition  now- 
offered  to  the  publick.  It  only  remains,  that  I 
fliould  return  my  verv  linccrc  acknorvledgments  to 
thofe  gentlemen,  to  whofc  good  offices  1 have  been 
indebted  in  the  progrefs  of  my  work.  My  thanks 
are  particularly  due  to  Francis  Ingram,  of  Ribbis- 
ford  in  Worcellerfhire,  Efq.  for  the  very  valuable 
Olfice-book  of  .Sir  Henry  llcrbert,  and  feveral 
other  curious  papers,  rvhich  formerly  belonged  to 
that  gentleman;  to  Penn  Aflicton  Curzon,  Efq.  for 
the  ufe  of  the  very  rare  copy  of  King  llichnrd  III. 
printed  in  1597;  to  the  Maflcr,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith,  librarian,  of  Dulwich  College,  for  the 
Manuferipts  relative  to  one  of  our  ancient  theatres, 
which  they  obligingly  tranfndttcd  to  me;  to  John 
Kipling,  Efq.  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  Chancery,  svho 
in  the  moll  liberal  manner  direfled  every  fearch  to 
be  made  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  that  I fliould 
require,  with  a view  to  illuRiate  the  hiflory  of  our 
poet’s  life  ; and  to  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  regiftcr  of 
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the  diocefc  of  Worccfler,  who  with  equal  liberality, 
at  my  requeft,  made  many  learches  in  liis  olficc  for 
the  wills  of  various  perfons.  I am  alio  in  a particular 
manner  indebted  to  the  kindncls  and  attention  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenpoit,  vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  who  mofl  obligingly  made  every  enquiry 
in  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  I 
fuggcfled  a»  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  Life 
of  Shakfpeaie. 

I deliver  my  book  to  the  world  not  without 
anxiety  ; confeious,  however,  that  I have  Rrenuoully 
endeavoured  to  render  it  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publick.  If  the  relearchcs  tvhich  have 
been  made  for  the  illuflration  of  our  poet’s  works, 
and  for  the  differtations  which  accompany  the 
prefent  edition,  fliall  afford  as  much  entertainment 
to  others,  as  I have  derived  from  them,  I fhall 
conlider  the  time  expended  on  it  as  well  employed. 
Of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  1 tread,  I am 
fully  fenfible.  “ Multa  funt  in  his  fludiis  (to 
ufe  the  words  of  a venerable  fclldw'-labourer  ■■  in 
the  mines  of  .^nti((uity)  ciniri  fuppufita  dolojo. 
El  rata  poffmt  effe  multa  a memoria.  Quis  enim 
in  memorite  thefauro  omnia  fimul  lie  complcclatur, 
ut  pro  arbitratu  fuo  polfit  expromere?  hrrata 
poffint  effe  plura  ab  imperitia.  Ouis  enim  tarn 
peritus , ut  in  cieco  hoc  antiquitatis  mari,  cum 
tempore  collu61atus,  fcopulis  non  allidatur?  Haec 
tamen  a tc,  humaniffime  le£lor,  tua  humanitas, 
mea  induflria,  patriae  charitas , Sc  SHAitsrEAKl 
dignitas , mihi  exorent,  ut  quid  niei  fit  judicii, 
line  aliorum  prxjudicio  liberc  proferam ; ut  cadem 
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via  qua  alii  in  his  fludiis  folent,  infiflatn  ; fe  ut 
crraiis,  li  ego  agnofcain,  tu  Igriofcas.  ” Thofe  who 
are  the  warinen,  adruirers  of  our  great  poet,  and 
mofi  converfant  with  his  writings,  befl  knotv  the 
clilhculty  of  fuch  a work,  and  will  be  moll  ready 
to  pardon  its  dele£ls;  remembering,  that  in  all 
arduous  undertakings  it  is  ealier  to  conceive  than 
to  accomplifli  ; that  “ the  will  it  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined;  that  the  defire  is  boundlefs, 
and  the  ad  a Have  to  limit.  ” Malone. 

Qiiern-Anne-Strecf,  Eaft, 

Odober  a5,  1790.  , 


THE  END  OB  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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